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THE PAST AND THE PRESENT OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


“THE Wealth of Nations” was published 
in 1776. Its centennial was celebrated in 


1876 with more or less formality in various 
countries. In England prominent politicians 


and economists held a symposium to do hom- 
age to the memory of Adam Smith, its author. 
The occasion was remarkable on more than 
one account. At that time it was the only 
book to which had ever been awarded 
the honor of a centenary commemoration ; 
though since then, in 1881, the centennial 
of Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason” has 
been celebrated both at Concord and Ko- 
nigsberg. But the chief significance of the 
event, taken in connection with the discus- 
sion thereby evoked, consisted in the fact 
that, while it brought to light dissatisfaction 
on the part of political economists themselves 
with previous economic methods and con- 
clusions, it was at the same time the herald 
of a new era in political economy. It an- 
nounced to the world that a revolution in 
political, social, and economical sciences had 
already begun, and in various countries had 
met with no inconsiderable success. 
Nevertheless, in 1876, as at present, there 
were not lacking ardent defenders of past 
learning. Upon the occasion to which 
we have referred, a distinguished speaker 
VoL. Il.—15. 


claimed for Adam Smith “the power of hav- 
ing raised political economy to the dignity 
of a true science; the merit, the unique 
merit among all men who ever lived in the 
world, of having founded a deductive and 
demonstrative science of human actions and 
conduct; the merit, in which no man can ap- 
proach him, that he was able to treat subjects 
of this kind with which political economists 
deal, by the deductive method.” In the same 
year, Mr. Bagehot, an equally faithful follow- 
er of the older English school of political 
economy, wrote as follows: “The position of 
political economy is not altogether satisfac- 
tory. It lies rather dead in the public mind. 
Not only does it not excite the same inter- 
est as formerly, but there is not exactly the 
same confidence in it.” And at the Adam 
Smith banquet itself, Emile de Laveleye, the 
distinguished Belgian professor, described a 
younger, rising school of political economists 
investigating economic problems with anoth- 
er spirit and different methods. Thus were 
brought together representatives of two 
schools: the older school proud of the age 
and respectability of their doctrines, but dis- 
heartened at the loss of public confidence; 
the younger school hopeful because con- 
vinced that the future belonged to them. 





The Past and the Present of Political Economy. 


What, then, has political economy been in 
the past? and what is it to-day as represented 
by the teachings of the most advanced in- 
vestigators in England, Germany, Italy, and 
America? 

The English political economy of Malthus, 
Ricardo, and James Mill reigned almost su- 
preme in England and in literary circles in 
all Christendom until within twenty or thirty 
years. It acquired the reputation of ortho- 
doxy; and to be a heretic in political econ- 
omy became worse than to be an apostate 
in religion. The teachings of these men 
and their adherents were comparatively sim- 
ple. ‘They were deductive, and flowed nat- 
urally from a few @ Priori hypotheses. 
Universal selfishness was the leading assump- 
tion of this English or Manchester school 
of political economy. “The Wealth of Na- 
tions,” says Buckle, one of the Manchester 
men, “is entirely deductive, since in it Smith 
generalizes the laws of wealth, not from the 
phenomena of wealth, nor from statistical 
statements, but from the phenomena of self- 
ishness.” While it is possible to maintain 
with considerable show of plausibility that 
this is far from being a correct interpretation 
of Adam Smith, it most undoubtedly repre- 
sents truly the teachings of fallowers who 
pushed their tendencies in method and doc- 
trine to an extreme. Smith, indeed, made 
use of history and statistics, but Ricardo, his 
most distinguished disciple, did not. The 
latter opens his work on “ Political Economy 
and Taxation” with a discussion of “value.” 
In all that he says concerning it—and that 
means twenty-five large octavo pages—he 
does not adduce one single illustration from 
actual life. Not even one historical or sta- 
tistical fact is brought forward to support 
his conclusions. No mention is made of 
a single event which ever occurred. It is 
really astounding when one thinks of it. The 
whole discourse is hypothetical. Inside of 
two pages he introduces no fewer than thir- 
teen distinct suppositions, all of them purely 
imaginary. A second leading hypothesis of 
this older school was that a love of ease and 
aversion to exertion was a universal charac- 
teristic of mankind. This antagonized the 
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desire of wealth, which was one of the mani- 
festations of self-interest. Then it was fur- 
ther assumed that the beneficent powers of 
nature, or the “free play of natural forces,” 
arranged things so that the best good of 
all was attained by the unrestrained action 
of these two fundamental principles. Equal- 
ity of wages and equality of profits flowed 
naturally from these same original assump 
tions. A further deduction, perfectly logical, 
was that government should abstain from 


all interference in industrial life. Zazssez 


Jaire, laisses passer—let things alone, let 


them take care of themselves—was the oft- 
repeated maxim of @ frior7 economists. 

The attractions of these doctrines were 
numerous and evident. For the perplexing, 
the bewildering complexity 5f the economic 
phenomena surrounding us, they substituted 
an enticing unity and an alluring simplicity. 
They appealed irresistibly to the vanity of 
the average man, as they provided him with 
a few easily managed formulas, which enabled 
him to solve all social problems at a m@ 
ment’s notice, and at any time to point out 
the only true and correct policy for all gov- 
ernments, whether in the present or the past, 
whether in Europe or Asia, Africa or Amer- 
ica. It required, indeed, but a few hours’ 
study to make of the village schoolmaster 
both a statesman and a political economist. 
Neither high attainments nor previous study 
and investigation were required even in a 
professor of the science. “Although desir- 
able that the instructor should be familiar 
with the subject himself,” writes Mr. Amasa 
Walker in the preface to his “Science of 
Wealth,” “it is by no means indispensable. 
With a well-arranged text-book in the hands 
of both teacher and pupil, with suitable ef 
fort on the part of the former and attention 
on the part of the latter, the study may 
be profitably pursued. We have known 
many instances where this has been done in 
colleges and other institutions, highly to the 
satisfaction and advantage of all parties 
concerned.” 

Another attractive feature of this eco- 
nomic system was the favor it gained for 
its adherents with existing powers in state 
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and society. No exertion, no sacrifice, was 
required on their part to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of the lower classes. They were simply 
to let them alone and go their way, con- 
vinced that they were most truly benefiting 
others in pursuing their own egotistic de- 
signs. The capital of the country was 
divided according to fixed and unalterable 
laws into two parts: the one designed for 
laborers, and called the wage-fund; the other 
destined for the capitalists, and called prof- 
So far, nothing was to be done, be- 
cause nothing could be done. It was im- 
possible to contend against nature. If you 
should thrust her out with a pitchfurk, she 
would return. Moreover, competition dis- 
tributed the two portions of capital justly 
among the members of the classes for whom 
they were destined: the wage-fund equally 
and equitably among the laborers, the profits 
equally and equitably among the capitalists. 
Such bright, rose-colored views so influenced 
some that they began to talk about the 
“so-called poor man,” and at times appeared 
to think an economic millennium about to 
It is only necessary to pull 
down more barriers and allow still 
freer play to natural forces. 

Whatever views we may entertain of the 
correctness of the doctrines described, we 
should not fail to recognize the merits of 
the orthodox English school of political 
economy—the classical political enonomy, 
as it is called. It separated the phenomena 
of wealth from other social phenomena 
for special and separate study. It called at- 
tention to their importance in national life. 
It convinced people thi. it was folly to at- 
tempt to understand society without exam- 
ining and investigating the conditions, the 
processes, and the consequences of the pro- 
duction and distribution of economic goods. 
Even if it was an error to attempt to study 
these economic phenomena by themselves, 
entirely apart from law and other social in- 
stitutions, the effort was of importance as 
bringing out this very impossibility. If it 
Was an error to assume simplicity of economic 
phenomena, the error itself led to an inves- 
tigation of them, from which people might 
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dawn upon us. 
a few 
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liave been deterred, if their complexity and 
difficulty had been sufficiently realized. 

The services rendered by economists of 
this school in practical life were not less im- 
portant. They were instrumental in tearing 
down institutions which, having outlived 
their day and usefulness, were simply ob- 
structions to the development of national 
economic life. This happened in many 
lands, but it is necessary to enumerate only 
a few examples. The Baron von Stein was 
the man of all others who ushered in the 
era of modern political institutions in Prussia. 
He began his career as minister by demoli- 
tion. As Seeley, in his “Life and Times of 
Stein,” admits with more good sense than 
usually characterizes English writers on free 
trade and protection, international free trade 
could not be contemplated in the countries 
of continental Europe. It is only to be 
thought of in countries like England— 
“shielded comparatively from war, and de- 
pending upon foreign countries for its 
wealth.” But internal free trade, i. e., free 
trade within the nation itself, was both prac- 
ticable and advisable. Stein accordingly 
abolished, early in the century, the internal 
customs which had proved a great hindrance 
to trade and industry, while yielding the state 
the insignificant sum of some $140,000 per 
annum (Part I. Chap. V. p. 100’). + Restric- 
tions on the transfer of land and serfdom were 
institutions which stood in the way of a desir- 
able national development, and both were 
abolished by Stein’s celebrated Emancipat- 
ing Edict of 1807 (Part III. Chap. IV.). 
While he was influenced considerably by Tur- 
got’s writings and practical activity as govern- 
or of a province and Minister of Finance, 
he expressly acknowledges that he studied 
Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” and was 
guided by it in his policy (Part I. Chap. V. 
p. 99). Ihave mentioned only three cases 
where English political economy influenced 
German national life. These would be impor- 
tant enough to attract attention if they were 
the only instances, whereas its influence has 
not ceased at the present time. ‘There still 
exists in Germany a society of men called 
1879. 


1 Seeley's Life of Stein. Boston. 
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the Economic Congress, and founded in 
1858. They represent the extreme econom- 
ic views of the old school, and endeavor to 
bring legislation into harmony with their 
ideas;*and their efforts in the past have 
been by no means altogether fruitless. 

It is less necessary to describe the prac- 
tical effects of the orthodox political econ- 
omy in England. It began by influencing 
the younger Pitt, and reached its culmina- 
tion, perhaps, in the introduction of interna- 
tional free trade under Cobden and Bright. 

But it must be noticed that its whole spirit 
and activity were negative. It was power- 
ful to tear down, but it did not even make 
an attempt to build up. In this respect it 
resembled the French Revolution, and was 
hailed with joy for the same reason. They 
both represented the negative side of a great 
reform, and as such answered the needs of 
the latter part of the eighteenth and the 
earlier part of the nineteenth centuries. The 
ground had to be cleared away to make 
room for new formations; and the system of 
political economy described could not en- 
dure permanently because it was on/y nega- 
tive. It was obliged to give way to a school 
which should attempt the positive work of 
reconstruction. 

But apart from not presenting the whole 
truth, like all purely negative teachers, they 
taught much that was positively false in its 
one-sided aspect. Indeed, their leading as- 
sumptions tally so little with the realities of 
the world, that it is strange they can be be- 
lieved by any one whose knowledge of life is 
not bounded by the four walls of his study. 
Is man entirely selfish? entirely desirous of 
his own welfare? Our every-day experience 
teaches us that he is not. All men may-be 
more or less selfish, but he who is thorough- 
ly so, even in business transactions, is so 
rare as to be despised by the vast majority 
of mankind. During the late “hard times,” 


hundreds of manufacturers continued busi- 
ness chiefly for the sake of their employees. 
Even great corporations, with their proverbial 
lack of feeling, are far from utterly disregard- 
ing the welfare of those in their employ, as 
is evinced by numerous institutions for the 
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benefit of their laborers; as reading-rooms, 
schools, insurance societies, and the like. 
It is not to be denied that policy on the part 
of employers is a co-operating factor in es- 
tablishing such concerns, but it is unfair to 
attribute deeds of this character to self-in- 
terest alone. 

As to wages, it is idle to ignore that com- 
petition has a powerful influence in regulat- 
ing them. Experience teaches that it has. 
But it teaches us at the same time that it 
does not reduce wages to the lowest possible 
point in a great number—/foss¢dly the major- 
ity—of cases, and that it does not equalize 
them in the same employment. While car- 
penters are receiving $2.50 in one _ place, 
they receive $3 a day in another locality not 
a day’s journey distant. Farm laborers in 
England, in 1873, received wages which 
varied from an average of 12s. a week, in 
the southern counties, to an average of 18s. 
a week, in the northern—a difference of fifty 
per cent;’ and this difference was no tem- 
porary phenomenon, but appears to have 
lasted for years. 

The difference in special localities in the 
north (Yorkshire) and south (Dorsetshire) of 
England was still greater, amounting to be- 
tween two and three hundred per cent. 
Look hap-hazard where one will, one finds 
that unequal wages for similar services are 
not only paid in places not remote from one 
another, but even in the same city or town. 
Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia for 1877, 
for example, gives the following table of 
wages paid to engineers and firemen at the 


time of the celebrated strike in 1877: 

Line of Railroad. Daily Wages. Monthly Wages. 

Engineers. Firemen. Engineers. Firemen 

me. YW, Comtital....... cscs $3 15 $1 58 $81 go $4r 08 
Ny aves pin atanatem 360 213 97 12 58 12 
Pennsylvania (longer trips 

—passenger).......... 315 180 9278 51 23 
Pennsylvania (shorter trips 

ID 6 v0.0 eatin 234 %$165 8366 48 


Illinois Central(passenger) . . . . 115 00 57 


S888 


(freight)....... - OOOO 54 

Burlington & Quincy ........ 20c 8100 52 

Lake Shore ........0005: 2903 147 9464 47 
Employers could reduce wages, if they 


would, in cases not by any means rare. All 


1 The Movements of Agricultural Wages in Europe, 
by Prof.’Leslie, in{Fortnightly Review, June 1, 18749 
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sorts of motives come into play in employ- 
ing laborers and servants—generosity, love 
of mankind, a desire to see those about one 
happy, pride, sentiment, etc. When a gen- 
tleman hires a boy to carry a parcel, he does 
not haggle with him for five cents; pride re- 
strains him if nothing else. A gentleman in 
New York pays his coachman $50 a month 
for no better reason than the purely senti- 
mental one that his deceased father, to 
whom this servant had been kind, had paid 
him the same amount. 

The wealthy proprietor of a widely circu- 
lated journal is said to have refused to reduce 
the wages of his compositors, although the 
Typographical Union had approved a reduc- 
tion. He said: “ My business is prosperous ; 
why should not my men share in my pros- 
perity ?” 

Nor is selfishness always the force which 
moves great masses. It is often national 
honor, devotion to a principle, an unselfish 
desire to better one’s kind. ‘Twice have we 
Americans disappointed in marked manner 
those who hoped that our national. conduct 
would be governed by our Gesire of wealth, 
or the almighty dollar. Early in the struggle 
between America and England, the British 
Parliament passed the act for changing the 
government of Massachusetts, and for closing 
the port of Boston, which took effect June 1, 
1774. This gave the other seaports, and es- 
pecially Salem, a rare opportunity to take 
possession of Boston’s trade. Did they im- 
prove it? We will let Webster reply. ‘“Noth- 
ing sheds more honor on our early history,” 
says he, in his speech at the laying of the 
corner-stone of the Bunker Hill Monument, 
“and nothing better shows how little the 
feelings and sentiments of the colonies were 
known or regarded in England, than the im- 
pression which these measures everywhere 
produced in America. It had been antici- 
pated that while the other colonies would be 
terrified by the severity of the punishment 
inflicted on Massachusetts, the other seaports 
would be governed by a mere spirit of gain ; 
and that as Boston was now cut off from all 
commerce, the unexpected advantage which 
this blow on her was calculated to confer on 
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other towns would be greedily enjoyed. 
How little they knew of the depth and the 
strength and the intenseness of that feeling of 
resistance to illegal acts of power which pos- 
sessed the whole American people! . 

The temptation to profit by the punishment 
of Boston was strongest to our neighbors of 
Salem. Yet Salem was precisely the place 
where this miserable proffer was spurned in 
a tone of the most lofty self-respect and the 
most indignant patriotism.” 

When our civil war broke out, our ene- 
mies declared that it would be ruinous to 
our prosperity; if it were continued, grass 
would grow in the streets of New York; and 
the Yankees, ever greedy of wealth, would 
lay down their arms rather than suffer such 
material losses as this would involve. But 
the American people again showed their de- 
tractors that there was that which they val- 
ued more highly than commercial gain. 

These instances might be multiplied ad 
libitum. Any scientific method must strive 
to take into account a// of men’s motives 
and a// the conditions of time and place in 
framing economic laws concerning men’s ac- 
tions. The nearer it comes to this “all,” 
the more precise it is, the nearer it attains 
to its ideal. To neglect other motives, and 
consider self-interest alone, is as absurd as in 
mechanics to “abstract” from the force which 
propels the cannon ball, because it is finally 
overcome by the attraction of gravitation. 

Nor is the love of ease, the aversion to la- 
bor, more than one economic motive among 
a multitude of others. The love of labor, 
of activity, is also an economic motive. In 
his correspondence, Frederick the Great de- 
scribes how he felt about work. “You are 
quite right,” he writes to a friend, “in believ- 
ing that I work hard. I do soto enable me 
to live, for nothing so nearly approaches the 
likeness of death as the half-slumbering, list- 
less state of idleness.” At another time he 
writes: “I still feel, as formerly, the same 
anxiety for action; as then, I now still long 
to work and be busy It is no longer 
requisite that I should live, unless I can live 
and work.”’ 


1 Macaulay's Life of Frederick the Great 
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Other assumptions of the English school 
stand no better the test of experience. 
Every business man knows that profits are 
not equal—are not nearly equal—in different 
branches of business. It is not ordinarily 
possible for men to change their business 
because it may happen to be less profitable 
than some other. A man usually takes up 
with a business as with a wife—“ for better or 
for worse.” He understands one business or 
profession, and when fairly started in that, 
is too old to learn another. ‘The transfers 
of capital made through bankers, and the 
changes in pursuit actually effected by some, 
are not sufficient to equalize natural inequal- 
ities. In his “Study of Sociology,” Herbert 
Spencer has finely illustrated the difficulty 
of estimating probable profits of an under- 
taking directly in one’s own line, by enumer- 
ating the many factors “which determine 
one single phenomenon, the price of a com- 
modity ”—as cotton. 

And then the doctrine of identity of inter- 
est of laborer and labor-giver! If it only 
held in real life, the solution of the Social 
Problem would an easy task. 
Business men know, however, that the share 
of the produce of labor and capital received 
by labor diminishes by so much the profits 
of capital, and that the larger the proportion 
of profits received by capital, the smaller the 
proportion received by labor. That there is 
a harmony of interests between the different 
classes of society, “is at best a dream of 
human happiness as it presents itself to a 
It is possible to reconcile 


indeed be 


millionaire.” ! 
the different classes of society only by a 
higher moral development. The element 
of self-sacrifice must yet play a more im- 
portant role in business transactions, or 
peace and good-will can never reign on earth. 

Still another favorite notion of the older 
economists, and one which leads to great hard- 
ship in real life, is that taxes are shifted so as 
to be divided fairly between different em- 
ployments. However convinced any one 
might be theoretically of his ability to shift 
his own tax upon his neighbor, he would 


1 Gustav Cohn, on Political Economy in Germany. 


Fortnightly Review, Sept. 1, 1873 
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undoubtedly prefer practically to have it laid 
in the first place upon the neighbor. “ Pos- 
session is nine points of the law.” Thisalso 
applies, in a negative sense, to the possession 
of an exemption. If landlords are taxed 
directly, they must first pay the money out 
of their pockets; at first, the tenants are free, 
and the whole burden of transferring the tax 
to them rests on the landlords. But as the 
tax is imposed in all cases at the same time, 
there is a united effort to resist all along the 
line, and it is almost certain that the land- 
lords will be obliged to bear at least a part 
of it. Besides this, in the case of long leases 
they bear the entire burden for years, while 
the lessees become accustomed to the ex- 
emption, and expect it. It is problemati- 
cal whether a person ever gets a tax back 
after he has once paid it. Taxes ought never 
to be imposed on the poorer classes with the 
idea that they will eventually free themselves 
from them. ‘To speak of taxation finally 
righting itself, or of population in the end 
accommodating itself to the demand for it, 
and to follow thjs out practically, would be 
like the conduct of a general who should 
choose a busy street in a great capital as a 
place for his soldiers to practice shooting, 
and set them to work at once. Some one 
remonstrates: “But, General, your soldiers 
will kill people riding and walking in the 
street.” ‘Very likely,” replies he; “at first, 
some may be killed and some wounded, but 
in the course of time these matters regulate 
themselves. People will finally learn to 
avoid this street. Shoot away, boys!” No, 
taxes are not paid out of the “hypotheses or 
abstractions” of the economist. 

No doctrine—to take up one more point 
in our criticism of the classical political 
economy—ever made a more complete fiasco 
than the maxim, Laissez faire, laissez passer, 
when the attempt was seriously made to 
apply it in the state. The truth is, the stern 
necessities of political life compelled states- 
men to violate it in England itself, even 
when proclaiming it with their lips. This 
was at first done apologetically, and each in- 
terference was regarded by the “school” as 
an exception to the rule; but it finally began 
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to look as if it were all exception and no 
rule. Interference was found necessary in 
every time of distress, as during our late 
civil war, when government borrowed money 
for public works to give employment to the 
Lancashire operatives, at the time of the 
cotton famine. Every reform in the social 
and economic institutions of Great Britain 
has been accomplished only by the direct, 
wtive interference of government in eco- 
nomic affairs. When Gladstone began his 
work of conciliating Ireland in 1869, he 
found it expedient to grant loans of public 
money to occupiers who wished to improve 
their holdings, and to proprietors to reclaim 
waste lands or to make roads and erect 
buildings, enabling them thereby to employ 
labor. In 1880 the government of Ireland 
again decided to alleviate the sufferings of 
the Irish, by making an advance of £250,- 
200 out of the surplus of the church funds, 
for public works of various kinds, in order to 
provide employment for those needing it. 
rhe recent Irish acts interfering between 
tenant and landlord in the matter of rent, 
ind offering the assistance of the state to 
tenants in arrears, violate all the principles 
f dazsses faire economists, and are neverthe- 
less applauded by the wisest and best men 
f all lands.. Zazssez fare was tried in the 
early part of this century in English facto- 
ries, with results ruinous to the morality of 
women and destructive of the health of chil- 
dren. Robert Owen, himself a large and 
successful manufacturer, declared that he 
had seen American slavery, and though he 
onsidered it bad and unwise, he regarded the 
white slavery in the manufactories of Eng- 
land as far worse. Children were then—that 
is, about 1820—employed in cotton, wool, 
silk, and flax establishments at six and even 
tive years of age. The time of labor was not 
imited by law, and was generally fourteen, 
sometimes fifteen, and in the case of the 
10st avaricious employers even sixteen, 
hours a day; and this in mills sometimes 
heated to such a degree as to be injurious 
to health. I know of no sadder reading 
and no more heart-rending tales than ap- 
pear in the government reports on the con- 
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dition of the laboring classes previous to 
state interference in their behalf in England. 
The moral and physical degradation of large 
classes was shown, by undisputed testimony, 
to be such as to put to shame any country 
calling itself civilized and Christian. It 
could scarcely be surpassed, even if paral- 
leled, by the records of savage and heathen 
nations. 

Government began to interfere actively in 
behalf of the laborers in 1833, and since 
1848 has largely extended its protection. 
The time of labor has been limited, and 
the employment of women and children 
regulated bya Factory Act, which is regarded 
as a triumph of civilization; if the “London 
Times,” and Mackenzie’s work, ‘“* The Nine- 
teenth Century,” can be trusted, investiga- 
tions that the act has proved an 
“unmingled good.” Sanitary legislation 
has improved the dwellings, health, and 
morality of the poorer city population. Gov- 
ernment spent, e. g., some $7,000,000 in 
repairing and rebuilding three thousand tene- 
ments in Glasgow, with such good effect that 
the death-rate fell from fifty-four to twenty- 
nine per thousand, and crime diminished 
proportionately. 

After /aisses fatre had been allowed cen- 
turies to test its practical effects in educating 
the masses and had left them in continued 
ignorance, government began to take the 
matter in hand. It appropriated £20,000 
annually for the education of the poor from 
about 1830 to 1839, when this pittance was 
increased to £30,000. ‘The work has gone 
on until in the present decade the final 
triumph of universal and compulsory educa- 
tion has been assured. Hon. J. M. Curry, 
agent of the Peabody Fund, recently made 
the following emphatic statement: “I am 
only stating a truism when I say there is 
not a single instance in all educational his- 
tory where there has been anything approx- 
imating universal education unless _ that 
education has been furnished by govern- 
ment.” England has had no experience 
which can prove -Dr. Curry’s assertion an 


show 


over-statement. 
In our own country it is curious to note 
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how the advocates of the /assez faire abandon 
position after position. First, tenements 
are exempted from what is considered the 
general law, because experience has shown 
that “ nothing short of compulsion will purify 
our tenement districts.” Then it is -discov- 
ered that the ordinary laws of supply and 
demané are not preserving our forests; con- 
sequently, that individual and general inter- 
ests do not harmonize. The inadequate 
action of competition in regulating and con- 
trolling great corporations gives another 
excuse for governmental interference. ‘Cor- 
ners” in necessaries of life call for a further 
abandonment of the /aissez faire dogma, as 
does also the success attendant on the es- 
tablishment of government fisheries. The 
list might be extended almost ad /ibitum, and 
every day adds to it. Thus has /asssez farre, 
one of the strongholds of past political econ- 
omy, been definitely abandoned. Justin Mc- 
Carthy has described, as one of the most 
curious phenomena of these later times, 
“the reaction that has apparently taken 
place towards that system of paternal gov- 
ernment which Macaulay detested, and 
which not long ago the Manchester School 
seemed in good hopes of being able to 
supersede by the virtue of individual action, 
private enterprise, and voluntary benevolence” 
(Chap. LIV.). Legislation is now based to 
greater extent on the principle of humanity. 
Women and children are protected, not only 
against the greed of employers, but even 
against themselves. Individual freedom 
is limited both for individual good and the 
general welfare. And as McCarthy has said 
in another chapter (LXVII.) of his “His- 
tory of our Own Times”: ‘ We are perhaps at 
the beginning of a movement of legislation 
which is about to try to the very utmost that 
right of state interference with individual 
action which at one time it was the object of 
most of our legislators to reduce to its very 
narrowest proportions. 

It would be easy to extend our criticism 
of past political economy, but it is scarcely 


It 


necessary in a paper of this character. 


is plain that it does not answer the needs 
of to-day. 


But there is fortupately a live, 
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vigorous political economy which is grap- 
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pling with the problems of our owntime. It 
looks without, not within; it observes ex- 
ternal phenomena, but concerns itself little 
with the movements of internal conscious- 
ness. It does not attach much importance 
to finely drawn metaphysical distinctions or 
verbal quibblings about definitions, as it finds 
its entire strength and energy absorbed in 
studying great social and financial questions. 
But before examining further this newer 
political economy, let us trace briefly its de- 
velopment. 

Protest against the harsh doctrines of 
Ricardo and his followers was early entered 
by those who were not professional political 
economists. Dickens’s works are full of such 
protests. Nothing, for example, could be 
more cutting than the irony with which he 
describes the principles of the Gradgrind 
school in his “ Hard Times.” Early in the 
story poor Sissy Jupe fills them with despair 
at her stupidity by returning to the question, 
“‘What is the first principle of political 
economy?’ the absurd answer, ‘To do unto 
others as I would that they should do unto 
me.’” Farther on, when poor Gradgrind ap- 
peals to his too apt scholar, Bitzer, to admit 
some higher motive than self-interest, he is 
told that “the whole social system is a 
question of self-interest. What you must 
always appeal to is a person’s self-interest. 
It’s your only hold.” ‘Then our author adds: 
“Tt was a fundamental principle of the 
Gradgrind philosophy that everything was to 
be paid for. Nobody was ever, on any ac- 
count, to give anybody anything, or render 
anybody any help without purchase. Grati- 
tude was to be abolished, and the virtues 
springing from it were not to be. Every 
inch of the existence of mankind, from 
birth to death, was to be a bargain across a 
counter. And if we didn’t get to heaven 
that way, it was not a politico-economical 
place, and we had no _ business there.” 
Frederick Maurice, the English Christian 
socialist, Ruskin, and Carlyle have all con- 
demned in unmeasured terms the “Cobden 
and Bright” political economy as detestable. 
Such expressions, even, as “ bestial idiotism ” 
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are used in speaking of free competition as 
a measure of wages. 

Such attacks naturally formed no basis 
for a reconstruction of the science, nor was 
such a basis found in the writings of politi- 
cal economists like Adam Miiller and Sis- 
mondi. They repudiated the Adam Smith 
school, and gave many good grounds for 
their opposition, but they failed to dig deep 
and lay broad, solid foundations for the 
future growth of political economy. This 
was also the case with men like Frederick 
List and our own Carey. The younger 
Mill—John Stuart—occupies a peculiar po- 
sition. He adhered nominally all his life to 
the political economy of his father, James 
Mill, and his father’s friend, Ricardo. Yet 
he confesses in his autobiography that the 
criticism of the St. Simonians with other 
causes early opened his eyes ‘“‘to the very 
limited and temporary value of the old po- 
litical economy, which assumes private prop- 
erty and inheritance as indefeasible facts, 
and freedom of production and exchange 
as the dernier mot of social improvement.” 
The truth is, when Mill became dissatisfied 
with numerous deductions drawn by the 
leaders of his school, he obtained others, not 
by investigating and altering the foundation 
upon which he was building, but by intro- 
ducing new material, i. e. new motives and 
considerations, into the superstructure. 
Mill stood between an old and a new school, 
having never been able to decide to leave 
the one or join the other once for all. In 
political economy he was a “trimmer.” 
This, of course, unfitted him to found a new 
school himself. 

About 1850, three young German profes- 
sors of political economy, Bruno Hildebrand, 
Wilhelm Roscher, and Carl Knies, began 
to attract attention by their writings. The 
Germans had previously done comparatively 
little for economic science, having been con- 
tent for the most part to follow where others 
led, but men soon perceived that a new 
creative power had arisen. These young 
professors rejected, not merely a few inci- 
dental conclusions of the English school, 
but its method and assumptions, or major 
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premises—that is to say, its very foundation. 
They took the name Historical School, in 
order to ally themselves with the great re- 
formers in Politics, in Jurisprudence, and in 
Theology. They studied the present in the 
light of the past. They adopted experience 
as a guide, and judged of what was to come 
by what had been. Their method may also 
be called experimental. It is the same 
which has borne such excellent fruit in phys- 
ical science. They did not claim that ex- 
periments could be made in the same way 
as in physics or chemistry. It is not pos- 
sible to separate and combine the various 
factors at pleasure. Experiments are both 
difficult and dangerous in the field of politi- 
cal economy, and can never be made as ex- 
periments, because they involve the welfare 
of nations. But these men claimed that the 
whole life of the world had necessarily been 
a series of grand economic experiments, 
which, having been described with more or 
less accuracy and completeness, it was pos- 
sible to examine. The observation of the 


present life of the world was aided by the 


use of statistics, which recorded present 
economic experience. Here they were as- 
sisted by the greatest of living statisticians, 
Dr. Edward Engel, late head of the most ad- 
mirable of all statistical bureaus, the Prus- 
sian. Hence their method has also been 
called the Statistical Method. Economic 
phenomena from various lands and differ- 
ent parts of the same land are gathered, 
classified, and compared, and thus the name 
Comparative Method may be assigned to 
their manner of work. It is essentially the 
same as the comparative method in politics, 
the establishment of which Mr. Edward A. 
Freeman regards as one of the greatest 
achievements of our times. Account is tak- 
en of time and place; historical surround- 
ings and historical development are ex- 
amined. Political economy is regarded as 
only one branch of social science, dealing 
with social phenomena from one special 
standpoint, the economic. It is not re- 

1 This name has been sometimes reserved for one 
wing of the Historical School without sufficient reason. 
The difference between its various members is simply 
one of degree. 
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garded as something fixed and unalterable, 
but as a growth and development, changing 
with society. It is found that the political 
economy of to-day is not the political econ- 
omy of yesterday; while the political econo- 
my of Germany is not identical with that of 
England or America. All @ friord doctrines 
or assumptions are cast aside, or at least 
their acceptance is postponed, until external 
observation has proved them correct. The 
first thing is to gather facts. It has, indeed, 
been claimed that for an entire generation 
no attempt should be made to discover laws, 
but this is an extreme position. We must 
arrange and classify the facts as gathered, at 
least provisionally, to assist us in our obser- 
vation. We must observe in order to theo- 
rize, and theorize in order to observe. But 
all generalizations must be continually tested 
by new facts gathered from new experience. 

It is not, then, pretended that grand dis- 
It is, in- 
deed, claimed by an adherent of this school, 
as one of their particular merits, that they 
know better than others what they do not 
know. But it must not, therefore, be sup- 
posed that their services have been unimpor- 
tant. The very determination 
hypotheses with caution, and to test them 
continually by comparing them with facts 
unceasingly gathered, is a weighty one, and 
promises good things for our future economic 
development. And in gathering facts, they 
have been unwearied. ‘Their contributions 
to our positive knowledge of the economic in- 
stitutions and customs of the different parts 
of the world have been wonderful. They 
have, too, infused a new spirit and purpose 
They have placed man as 
man, and not wealth, in the foreground, and 
subordinated everything to his true welfare. 
They give, moreover, special prominence to 
the social they discover in 
man’s nature. In opposition to individ- 
ualism, they emphasize Aristotle’s maxim, 


coveries of laws have been made. 


to accept 


into our science. 


factor which 


ott avSpwomos mueet molitinov @@ov, 
or, as Blackstone has it, “Man was formed 


for society.” They recognize, therefore, the 
divine element in the associations we call 
towns, cities, states, nations, and are in- 


. 
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clined to allot to them whatever economic 
activity nature seems to have designed for 
them, as shown by careful experience. They 
are further animated by a fixed purpose to 
elevate mankind, and in particular the great 
masses, as far as this can be done by hu- 
man contrivances of an economic nature. 
They lay, consequently, stress on the dis- 
tribution as well as on the production of 
wealth. 

They watch the growing power of corpo- 
rations; they study the tendency of wealth 
to accumulate in a few hands; they observe 
the development of evil tendencies in certain 
classes of the population—in short, they fol- 
low the progress of the entire national eco- 
nomic life, not with any rash purposes, but 
with the intention of preparing themselves 
to sound a note of warning when necessary. 
If it becomes desirable for a central authority 
to limit the power of corporations, or to take 
upon itself the discharge of new functions, as 
the care of the telegraph, they will not hes- 
itate to counsel it. They make no profession 
of an ability to solve economic problems in 
advance, but they endeavor to train people 
to an intelligent understanding of economic 
phenomena, so that they may be able to 
solve concrete problems as they arise. 

The methods and principles of the Histor- 
ical School have been continually gaining 
ground. In Germany they have carried the 
day. The Manchester School may be con- 
sidered as practically an obsolete affair—ezx 
tiberwundener Standpunkt—in that country. 
Emile de Laveleye, the Belgian economist, 
may be named as the most prontinent adhe- 
rent of the school among writers who use 
the French language, but he has followers of 
more or less. note in France, though the 
older political economy is stronger there than 
elsewhere—stronger than in England, its 
home. Nearly all of the younger and more 
active Italian economists, as Luzzati, Cusu- 
mano, and Lampertico, are adherents of the 
Historical School. 

T. E. Cliffe Leslie has led this school in 
England, and contributed largely to its 
growth. The most noteworthy English 
scholars who have openly supported it to a 
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ereater or less extent are Stanley Jevons and 
Prof. Thorold Rogers, whose monumental 
work on Agriculture and Prices, written in 
the spirit of that school, has excited world- 
wide admiration. The younger men in 
America are clearly abandoning the dry 
yones of orthodox English political economy 
for the live methods of the German school. 
We may mention the name of Francis A. 
Walker, the distinguished son of Amasa 
Walker, as an American whose economic 
works are fresh, vigorous, and independent. 
Essentially inductive and historical in meth- 
od, they have attracted wide attention and 
favorable notice on both sides of the Atlantic. 

his entire change in the spirit of political 
economy is an event which gives occasion 
for rejoicing. In the first place, the histor- 
ical method of pursuing political economy 
can lead to no doctrinatire extremes. Ex- 
periment is the basis; and should an adhe- 
rent of this school even believe in socialism 
as the ultimate form of society, he would 
advocate a slow approach to what he 
deemed the best organization of mankind. 
If experience showed him that the realiza- 
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tion of his ideas was leading to harm, ‘he 
would call fora halt. For he desires that 
advance should be made step by step, and 
opportunity given for careful observation 
of the effects of a given course of action. 
Again: this younger political economy no 
longer permits the science to be used as a tool 
in the hands of the greedy and the avaricious 
for keeping down and oppressing the laboring 
classes. It does not acknowledge /atsses 


faire as an excuse for doing nothing while 


people starve, nor allow the all-sufficiency of 
competition as a plea for grinding the poor. 
It denotes a return to the grand principle 
of common sense and Christian precept. 
Love, generosity, nobility of character, self- 
sacrifice, and all that is best and truest in 
our nature have their place in economic life. 
For economists of the Historical School, the 
political economy of the present, recognize with 
Thomas Hughes that “we have all to learn 
somehow or other that the first duty of man 
in trade, as in other departments of human 
employment, is to follow the Golden Rule— 
‘Do unto others as ye would that others 


should do unto you.’” 
Richard T. Ely. 





THE 


[ue higher education will always be de- 
spised and rejected by many, will be feared 
by others, and will not be without foes 
among those of its own household. To re- 
ceive such treatment is the fate, and in fact 
the duty, of everything that represents true 
progress. But the cause of higher educa- 
tion is like the cause of higher morality in 
one notable respect; viz., in that it is at a 
disadvantage in argument, by reason of its 
inability to bring forward for each new at- 
tack a new reply. It must repeat very often 
an old story. Duty is one, and sin is mani- 
fold; hence, sin always has the charm of 
novelty—at least, until one is its slave. Even 
so the higher education pursues on the 
whole one great ideal; while the foes of 
higher education alter their ideals with the 


FREEDOM OF 


TEACHING. 


whim of the hour, and so have resources 
that their opponents of the closet and the 
lecture-room must despair of equaling. 
There is one battle that the friends of 
higher education have often had to fight 
anew, and that well illustrates their difficul- 
ties. This is the battle for the freedom of 
higher teaching. The story is an old one; 
the plea for the freedom of teaching is a bare, 
simple, commonplace plea, based on the 
moral law, and in fact on the most com- 
monplace and tedious article of the moral 
law—that which treats of the duty called 
honesty. On the other hand, the enemies 
of the freedom of teaching are numberless. 
Passive tendencies, such as simple conserva- 
tism, or reverence for old age, or respect for 
the letter of ancient bequests, or desire for 
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peace, may be found united with some 
theological bias or with a love of strict dis- 
cipline, or with some other active tendency 
in opposition to the cause of free instruction. 
Personal prejudices and quarrels may add 
their warmth to the assault. The ambition 
of meddlesome and ignorant busybodies is 
stimulated by such opportunities. ‘The public 
are apt, as usual, to take part against the ex- 
perts and in favor of restricting their liberty. 
And all these influences can easily be made 
more effective in a popular discussion than 
the opposing view dare hope to become. 
But still, hard as it may be to make interest- 
ing any plea that in the end rests solely upon 
common honesty, some one ever and anon 
must venture anew to sum up the case that 
in its earliest form was first summed up in 
the Defense of Socrates, that has so often 
since then needed defense, and that so much 
needs defense just now, and in this country. 
But to understand the matter it is needful 
first to look at the nature of higher educa- 
tion. 

Higher education, then, is distinguished 
from elementary education partly by the 
fact that its subject-matter and the scope of 
its various departments are subject to more, 
and to more important, disputes than are the 
subject-matter and scope of elementary edu- 
cation. Nowhere, indeed, is the educator 
on wholly undisputed ground. But primary- 
school teachers dispute more about the 
order and the method of teaching than 
about the truth or the intrinsic importance 
of what is to be taught. Some may think 
elementary natural science an essential part 
of the training of children, and some may 
dispute this opinion; but all admit that chil- 
dren must be taught to read, write, and 
cipher, and nobody doubts the truths of the 
multiplication table. If teachers differ about 
how to teach these truths, the difference is 
one of less moment; it is a difference of a 
few months’ time or of a little mental train- 
ing to a child; it is not a difference that in- 
volves a lifetime or a life’s creed. Religious 
instruction involves, indeed, even for chil- 
dren, very much that is disputed; but the 
religious instruction of children is once for 
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all a matter of individual caprice, hopelessly 
beyond the control of our present educa- 
tional methods. Outside of the limits of 
religious instruction, primary education in- 
volves for the most part indubitable facts of 
no small importance, the method of teach- 
ing being the chief point of dispute. The 
higher education undertakes a different task. 
The territory of all the sciences is a more or 
less disputed territory. 

The exact sciences themselves are no ex- 
ceptions to the rule. Their fundamental 
concepts are disputed problems. Men do 
not agree as to the definitions of space, of 
force, of infinitesimals. More than that, 
the exact sciences are progressive, and pos- 
sess an enormous wealth of material. 
There is room for dispute, and there ac- 
tually are endless disputes, not only as to 
the method of instruction in these sciences, 
but as to the portions of them that are most 
important to a given special student, and as 
to the actual comparative value, more ab- 
stractly considered, of various very elabor- 
ately developed investigations. What is true 
of the exact sciences is still more marked 
in case of all other branches of study. To 
study the advance portions of any science 
or of any would-be science is to enter into 
a scene of warfare. An advanced student 
cannot be taught a set of dogmas to put in 
his note-book and take home with him; he 
must be taught to choose with such light as 
he has among conflicting views when such 
choice is possible and needful, and otherwise 
to keep his judgment suspended until he has 
light enough to choose fairly. A student 
of law or of Greek or of physiology or of 
theology must be taught this power of judg- 
ing and this need of investigating before he 
judges. Unless the teacher teaches these 
essentials, he gives no real help, and is not 
fit for advanced work with rational students, 
however successful he might be as a dog- 
trainer or as a drill-sergeant. The higher 
the study, the greater must be the need of 
such guidance on the teacher's part. It is 
not the facts taught, nor even the theories 
expounded, nor even their practical applica- 
tions, that will be so important to the ad 
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vanced student as the spirit and the method 
of research, the power to be himself a truth- 
seeker. “I suppose that you will forget the 
facts of the science, but I want you to un- 
derstand the way in which the science gets 
its results, the method of scientific thought”: 
such used to be the remark of a teacher of 
mine to whom many young men of my ac- 
quaintance owe as much as they ever can owe 
to any one teacher for real mental power re- 
ceived and cultivated. Such a teacher has 
in mind his highest task, which is not to 
make mere receivers of foreign doctrines 
that may be false, but independent workers 
ready to prove all things that they are called 
upon to accept. In fine, then, advanced 
teaching is a field full of disputed questions 
of principle, of method, of scope, and of 
result. No closed system of dogmas is as 
yet attainable. And in consequence, the 
advanced instructor must aim to make in- 
vestigators rather than believers. And as 
another consequence, he must himself be, as 
far as in him lies, an investigator. 

Such being the nature of the field covered 
by the higher education, what shall be the 
freedom allowed to the educator? Shall we 
presume to dictate to him what or how he 
shall teach? orto predetermine for him what 
he shall find out as the result of his investi- 
gations? Or does one, having chosen one’s 
doctor, presume to tell him what medicines 
he shall give? or having hired a captain for 
one’s ship, presume, being a landsman, to 
teach how to navigate? Does not one in 
every doubtful case need first to find a com- 
petent man, and then to submit one’s self to 
his care in so far forth as concerns this case, 
not hampering him with impertinent de- 
mands? Must not one therefore choose an 
instructor in any subject on the ground of 
his ability, his devotion to his work, his 
learning, and his experience, and then leave 
him wholly free to do what he can? 

The affirmative answer to this question 
will appear natural if we look more carefully 
at the considerations just presented. First, 
then, as we have seen, instruction in ele- 
mentary studies aims rather to teach well- 
known facts, and the question there is as 
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to the method. But advanced instruction 
aims to teach the opinions of an honest and 
competent man upon more or less doubtful 
questions. And therefore whatever be the 
position of the elementary instructor, the 
advanced instructor at all events has to be 
responsible for much more than his co- 
worker. He has to be responsible not only 
for his manner of presenting his doctrines, 
but for the doctrines themselves, which are 
not admitted dogmas, but ought to be his 
personal opinions. But responsibility and 
freedom are correlatives. If you force me 
to teach such and such dogmas, then you 
must be responsible for them, notI. I am 
your mouthpiece. But if I am to be re- 
sponsible for what I say, then I must be free 
to say just what I think best. If therefore 
you hire any one to teach any advanced 
science, you must hire either a mouthpiece 
or a man; and if you hire a man, you must 
ask him to be dishonest, or else you must 
let him alone in his work. Just so would it 
be with the physician or with the sea-captain. 
If you hire the physician, you make him re- 
sponsible. But if you dictate the medicines, 
then he is no longer the physician, but you 
are, and take all the responsibility of what 
you order, making of him, if he continues 
to serve you, not your physician, but your 
body-servant. 

Secondly, regarding the subject in the 
other light above suggested, the advanced 
teacher does nothing of importance unless 
he aids his pupil to be in some way, how- 
ever humble, a fellow-investigator. Where 
there is properly doubt, the instructor fails 
if his student does not come to share, or 
at least to understand, the doubt. Where 
truth is not boxed up in some multiplication 
table, or similar storing place for useful and 
obvious truisms, where, on the contrary, 
truth is to be found by hard work, the teach- 
er is wholly incompetent who gives only the 
supposed truth and none of the activity of 
research. Mind is activity. Dead state- 
ments remain dead till a student is taught to 
discover them afresh for himself under the 
guidance of the instructor. Or again: with 
equal truth one may say a mind is a bundle 
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Investigation is the ef- 
Only by investi- 
The very dogs 


of interests in things. 
fort to satisfy the interests. 
gation are they satisfied. 
investigate, and their minds live by research. 
The children in the primary schools, as Dr. 
Stanley Hall’s researches have lately illus- 
trated for us in detail, are busied in their 
little minds with theories on the nature and 
connections of things in the universe—theo- 
ries that indicate amid all their crudeness 
the very mental processes that are concerned 
in the scientific studies of the most mature 
and erudite of mankind; and it is such ac- 
tivity that the teacher appeals to, hoping to 
develop its interests, But everywhere the 
satisfaction of these mental interests consists 
for any one’s mind in not merely finding, 
but putting this and that together. Every- 
where higher consciousness is measured, like 
energy in the physical world, not merely by 
the mass of material in mind, but by the 
space over which the mind moves with this 
material in doing its work. Stuff a mind 
with facts, were they never so indubitable, 
with formulas, were they never so far reach- 


ing and complete, and the mind might still 


be the mind of an idiot. It is what the 
mind does with the facts and the formulas 
that makes it the mind of a wise man. 

If such is the business of the teacher, viz., 
not merely to state his opinions, but to treat 
his pupils as embryo investigators, to he 
made into mature investigators as far as is 
possible, then surely the teacher must show 
himself as already an investigator. He need 
not be a great discoverer. Investigation is 
not usually discovery, save for the individual 
investigating. But to teach activity, the 
teacher must show activity. And of what 
use is the show unless the activity is certain- 
ly free? What shame to pose before the 
student as an independent worker, when the 
result of the work is once for all predeter- 
minded for the worker by the man that pays 
him, or by some superior in academic rank. 
What scorn awaits the man that struts about 
as a genuine investigator, while all the time 
he knows that there are certain matters lying 
within his province that he dare not openly 
investigate, and may have to lie about. 
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Yet such has been and is precisely the po- 
sition of numerous teachers in places where 
the freedom of teaching has not come to be 
a recognized necessity. The very air of in- 
vestigation is freedom. It dies stifled in 
rooms where the air of perfect fearless free- 
dom does not come. ‘The only demand you 
may make of any investigator is that he 
shall stick to his work and do it thoroughly. 
And that is the only demand that the ad- 
vanced teacher may make of his students. 
But they must see that he too is faithful to 
the spirit that he expects to find in them. 
They must see, therefore, that he is really a 
free man, who teaches what he teaches be- 
cause that is the best result that his method 
can just now reach, and not because he is 
hired to make a certain view appear plausi- 
ble whatever the facts may be. 

Honesty, then, requires that as a teacher 
of doctrines the instructor should be free to 
teach what doctrines he has been led freely 
to accept, and that as a model investigator 
of his subject he should set the example of 
untrammeled investigation. And _ conse- 
quently we may say that all one can demand 
of a teacher of any advanced branch of study 
is knowledge, joined with experience pro- 
portioned to his rank, with a clear head, 
with personal power over his students, with 
industry and ingenuity as an investigator, and 
above all, with absolute personal honesty. 
Given these requirements, your instructors 
must then be left to do their work so long 
as they continue to give evidence of possess- 
ing these qualities. To interfere with them 
is simply impertinence, and the result of 
continued interference must be a calamity 
to the institution that they serve. 

Now these simple considerations, old, flat, 
and commonplace as they are, may read al- 
most like revolutionary speeches when com- 
pared with the common practices of a vast 
number of our institutions of higher learning 
in this land of “home industry” colleges. 
For the patronage of home industry in this 
happy country is interpreted as meaning, in 
regard to higher education, that every sect 
in every State should have at least one repre- 
sentative “university” to teach its own doc- 
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trines, or nothing to the prejudice thereof. 
In consequence, we have colleges founded to 
teach that the moon is wef made of green 
cheese, and equally flourishing colleges 
founded to teach that the moon ¢s made of 
green cheese; and all the professors in such 
colleges are pledged, or at least required, to 
discover nothing in any branch of learning 
that might be interpreted as out of harmony 
with the founder’s view about green cheese 
in the college in question. And all this is 
considered laudable, and much money is 
subscribed and bequeathed for such institu- 
tions. Furthermore, the managers of such 
colleges have a very unfortunate tendency to 
consider themselves responsible, not merely 
for the original choice, but also for the 
methods of the instructors. It is in some 
places not so much that the managers of 
such institutions do actually often interfere 
with an instructor’s work, as that they think 
themselves competent to interfere whenever 
they wish and however they wish; this it is 
which cripples the honest instructor. He 
knows not when he will be accused of athe- 
ism for having mentioned in his class-room 
Voltaire, without warning his pupils against 
Voltaire’s books. Or he knows not when he 
will be accused of wicked rebellion against 
established custom for having made use of 
new way of teaching that seems to him 
the best possible way, or for having laid 
stress upon some part of his subject that 
tradition has been accustomed stupidly to 
neglect. Or in some places he may find of 
a sudden that his non-attendance at church, 
or the fact that he drinks beer with his lunch, 
or rides a bicycle, is considered of more 
moment than his power to instruct. Or 
finally, he may be subject to the worst of all 
forms of terrorism, namely, perfect uncertain- 
ty about when or why the storks in his board 
managers will interfere with his duties, 
joined with good reason to believe that they 
may interfere at any time and for any reason. 
The last condition of things is especially apt 
to be the case in the colleges of semi-polit- 
ical organization. In such places good men 
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may be bound hand and foot, or at best 


they may be forced to follow a dull routine 
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without the power to progress, or to assume 
the initiative in anything, without the right 
to earn their bread honestly save by ceasing 
to make any pretense of living and teaching 
as they think men ought to live and teach, 
and by confessing openly that they can take 
no serious responsibility for what they do or 
how they do it. Take away the sense of 
security in his work from the college in- 
structor, and what is left him? The freedom 
of honest and laborious study ought to be as 
secure and sacred as the offices of a priest- 
hood. Yet what security is there in a state 
of affairs like the following: There was once 
a board of managers. It may have been in 
Babylon or in Nineveh, and its minutes may 
have been kept in cuneiform hieroglyphics ; 
but, if we remember rightly, it was not so 
ancient a body as that. However, this 
board, in its own day and generation, was 
capable of sending a written order to the in- 
structors in its institution, telling them in 
effect that some of them were too often seen 
out of their class-rooms, that this seemed 
suspicious, and that it desired them to stay 
each in his own class-room from nine to five 
daily, saving when called away on absolutely 
necessary business. In other words, this 
board had never conceived the difference 
between a university instructor and an office 
clerk, and actually imagined that an instruct- 
or was doing his business, then and only 
then, when he was in his class-room. Yet the 
body that could send this unspeakable order 
(it existed a long time ago, and things have 
much changed since then, we may hope for 
the better) was often very husy in deciding 
upon courses of study, in interfering with 
matters of special interest to instructors, and 
in causing delight toa curious and impartiak 
public that was always amused by anything 
of the nature of vigorous action. In such 
an environment has the higher education 
sometimes to grow. May the world in which 
it has grown so nobly thus far not be able to 
crush it forever before it has grown into 
more freedom and has led us into more 
truth. 

In conclusion, then, the writer wishes to 
urge upon the lovers of higher education 
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this thought, not in the least his own, but 
the thought of our time, the thought that all 
our best educators are insisting upon: Aigh- 
er teaching must be free. Not otherwise can 
it do the work that is needed in this day and 
generation. The institutions that are doing 
the great work of the day are institutions 
where competent teachers are chosen and 
are not interfered with in their work. The 
weak and useless institutions of the country 
are all of them institutions where instructors 
are chosen because they attend some par- 
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ticular church, or promise beforehand to 
avoid or oppose some particular view, or to 
doctor the minds of students in some partic- 
ular traditional way. Many other institu- 
tions are still halting between two opinions. 
On which side true progress finds help is 
plain at a glance. This note has tried to 
point out, in the simplest way, on which side 
stands true morality. The end in view can 
be accomplished only through an -enlight- 
ened public sentiment, which boards of man- 


agers will always sooner or later represent. 
Josiah Royce. 





ACROSS THE 


PLAINS. 


THE plains were wide and vast and drear, 
The mountain peaks seemed cool and near, 
The sun hung low toward the west, 

“So near,” we sighed, “are we to rest.” 


But journeying through the closing day, 
Our feet are weary of the way; 

Far, far before our aching sight 

The plains lie in the waning light. 


The mountain peaks that seemed so near, 
And hold our rest forever there, 
Are far across the desert lands— 
We vainly cry with lifted hands. 


O hills that stand against the sky, 
We may not reach you ere we die; 
Our hearts are broken with the pain, 
For rest and peace we may not gain. 


Upon the plains we faint and fall, 

Our faces toward the mountains tall ; 

Our palms are clasped, but not to pray ;— 
So die we with the dying day. 


Emily H. Baker. 
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PERICLES AND KALOMIRA: A STORY OF GREEK ISLAND LIFE.’ 


On the occasion of a certain festival of 
the Holy Trinity at Gasturi, in the island of 
Corcyra, there was brought to good Father 
Panagiotis Chrysikopulos, for baptism, a little 
maiden who was regarded by her parents, 
and by the numerous spectators who were 
present, with extraordinary interest. The 
parents, who were simple peasant folk, had 
been childless during the twelve years of 
their married life, and the birth of the child 
on a Whitsunday, at the very moment of the 
pealing of the church bells, was a joyful 
event in their lonely life. On the very day, 
and probably at the very hour, of the little 
one’s advent, a neighbor who was lying ill of 
a fever had perceived a noteworthy change 
for the better in his condition; a woman 
had discovered at the bottom of a stocking 
a lost ear-ring which she had never expected 
to see again; a donkey had fallen from a 
high cliff without receiving serious injury 
(those who maintained that this accident had 
occurred on the previous day were speedily 
talked down); and finally, certain persons 
skillful in reading the heavens had foretold 
disagreeable weather for Whitsuntide ; but, 
as a matter of fact, the most glorious sun- 
shine flooded the earth. On the way to the 
christening, a low, majestic peal of thunder 
was heard far up in the sky, like the ringing 
of heavenly bells; close by the door of the 
house a snake with glowing, changeable 
colors crept slowly across the road, and the 
act of baptism itself was a little disturbed by 
the loud whispers of the midwife, as she im- 
parted to those who sat near her the news 
that she had heard in the silent night a 
friendly whispering going on over the cradle 
of the child, and that, in her opinion, it could 
have been nothing less than the voices of the 
Moirai, or Fates. 

The child was named Kalomira, and from 
that time forth became the cynosure of all 
eyes in the community. 


The general belief that the little creature 
would have a specially gifted existence was 
soon seen to be fully justified. She grew up 
in the soundest health, lithe, graceful, and 
delicate, and with a beauty that excited sur- 
prise even in Gasturi, a place noted far and 
wide for its beautiful women. And the gifts 
of heaven were not showered upon her alone; 
a marked change for the better was noted in 
the parents. They had up to this time been 
known as a pretty slovenly, lazy, untidy 
couple; for they had nothing to stimulate 
their ambition and pride. But now that 
there was a new little mouth to feed, it was 
surprising to see how thrifty and well-to-do 
they became. They were seen going about 
neatly clad even on work-days; the house 
was kept in fine order, they set a good table, 
and yet were able to lay by a little sum every 
year after the olive harvest. Above all, they 
were now continually in good spirits, al- 
though formerly they had too often been 
snarlish and peevish toward each other and 
toward their neighbors. 

The keen glance of the priest took note of 
all this. He had in former years labored in 
the neighboring island of Cephalonia, and 
found that his present parishioners suffered 
by contrast with the inhabitants of that island. 
The Cephalonians are industrious and thrifty, 
and know how to draw rich harvests from 
their craggy landscapes; but the Corcyrzeans, 
living on more fertile land, are enervated 
by the rich bounty of nature. They live 
from hand to mouth, taking no thought 
for the morrow, beyond gathering from time 
to time the fruit that falls from their mag- 
nificent olive-trees, pasturing their lambs on 
the thick green grass that grows beneath, 
and cultivating a few patches and garden- 
plots; the two latter employments they shirk 
as much as possible, because they require 
unusual exertion. But they know very well 
when the festivals and holidays occur, and 


1 From the German of Franz Hoffmann, 
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know how to extract the greatest amount of 
innocent pleasure from them. In this re- 
spect they are true descendants of Homer's 
happy Phezeacians, who inhabited these islands 
before them. There is very little bitter pov- 
erty among them, and they live in careless 
ease from day to day. 

Still Panagiotis could not but wish them 
a little different —a little more industrious 
and a little more cleanly; but all his sermons 
on this point had proved of no avail. 

One day, as he was passing by the house 
of Kalomira’s parents, and observed the 
wonderful change for the better that had 
been wrought in them, he conceived the 
idea of improving the whole community by 
the same means. To this end he began to 
artfully stimulate the belief of the people in 
the miraculous gifts of his foster-child, and 
caused her to perform in his presence all 
sorts of cures. He gave out that secret 
wrong-doers would be known from the fact 
that the blessing-child would have no in- 
fluence over them to cure them. After this 
it is needless to say that there was no one 
whose toothache, headache, rheumatism, or 
cough did not disappear the moment Kalo- 
mira appeared. The more dangerous dis- 
eases Panagiotis of course avoided, since he 
knew that nothing could avail against death. 

When thus the general belief had been 
sufficiently strengthened, the priest began to 
impress upon the members of his flock that 
it would be seemly for each to show his grat- 
itude to the good Kalomira by laying by for 
her out of his earnings a little tribute from 
time to time. This bit of a tax need not 
injure their interests in the least; for, in or- 
der to pay it, they had only to labor each 
day a few minutes longer than usual. 

This was a very plain proposition, and 
everybody understood it; and no one dared 
to refuse the slight tithe lest he should lose 
his share of the common blessing. And so 
it came to pass that habits of industry were 
formed by everybody; the welfare of the 
village waxed visibly from year to year; 
the tillage of the fields increased ; and the 
houses acquired a neater appearance, as did 
also the people themselves. And all this 
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without anybody losing a particle of the old 
gayety or foregoing any holiday enjoyment. 

The good Father often smiled with pardon- 
able pride at his success. As for Kalomira, 
she became more and more the idol of the 
whole village. Wherever she appeared in 
her young beauty, the faces of the people 
brightened. When they sat under the trees 
gathering olives, and Kalomira went skip- 
ping by, the hands flew twice as fast as be- 
fore; and when, as the priest had taught 
her, she kindly took hold with them for a 
moment, then it appeared as if a good spirit 
or fairy were filling the baskets, so quickly 
were they loaded to bursting with the noble 
fruit. Then, out of gratitude, the people 
would kiss her hands—a thing far from dis- 
pleasing to her. Even from her little play- 
fellows she was not ashamed graciously to 
receive the like honor—nay, even grew to 
longing more and more for it. 

One day a boy who had dirty clothes and 
a dirty face was going to kiss her hand, but 
she cried out, ‘*O my! how dare such a little 
pig kiss my hand?” This frightened the 
children, and thereafter none of them dared 
to come into her presence without clean 
clothes and face. And the grown-up folks 
followed the example of the children. 

It may readily be imagined that with hap- 
py faces all around her, Kalomira could not 
but reflect happiness from her own face. 
Nor was it to be wondered at that, under 
the circumstances, pride should take root in 
her heart. She carried her head pretty high, 
it must be confessed, and her childish fea- 
tures had a very funny expression of dignity. 

She had only one misfortune during her 
whole childhood: both of her parents died 
nearly at the same time, and when in the 
height of their happiness and prosperity. 
Yet this sad event was all for the best, for 
the priest Chrysikopulos, who had no chil- 
dren, took little Kalomira home to live with 
him, and paid the closest attention to her 
further education. 

One day the little ten-year-old child was 
sitting quietly in the grass watching her 
lambs feed under the olive-trees. She had 
beside her a little basket full of oranges, 
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which she designed as gifts for her pious ad- 
mirers. While she was thus sitting, a strange 
boy drew near. He was a few years older 
than she, and came from the neighboring 
village of Benizze, down on the seashore. 
She did not know him, but he knew of her, 
for her fame had spread to other towns. He 
came up with the most respectful looks and 
gestures in order to kiss her hand; but at 
heart he was a roguish fellow, and cared not 
a snap for her gracious gifts—or at least, con- 
sidered them good only for Gasturi. So his 
errand to her was one of pure roguery. 
While he was apparently humbling himself 
with much emotion, and placing his left 
hand reverently against his breast and his 
forehead, he was using his right hand to sly- 
ly filch orange after orange from her little 
basket, and stuff them into the wide pock- 
et of his blue trousers. When he had 
finished this little trick, he sprang up with a 
loud laugh and ran down the mountain side; 
and only when he was at a safe distance did 
he turn to cast a mocking and defiant look 
back at the little one whom he had robbed. 
He felt sure that the little saint would fall 
into a violent passion, and thus afford him 
the pleasure of seeing her in a very human 
state of mind. But he found he was mis- 
taken; the child was so shocked and stunned 
by the deed that she could not gather 
strength for an outburst of wrath, but sat 
there dumb with amazement, and gazed 
after the retreating form of the boy thief 
with a disturbed and accusing look in her 
deep eyes—just as a female martyr ought to 
deport herself in presence of her tormentors. 
This filled him with wonder, and he ran 
away as fast as he could in order to get rid 
of those terrible eyes, and never stopped 
until he had reached his father’s house. 
Here he sat down a-straddle of an up- 
turned fishing-boat, and drawing forth the 
oranges, ate them one by one, as though 
trying to swallow along with them the remorse 
that he felt. Before he had quite finished 
his feast, his father suddenly appeared on 
the scene, and seeing the peelings scattered 
around he had a misgiving that all was not 
right, for he knew his man pretty well. 
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“Pericles, you rascal, where did you steal 
these oranges?” he said. 

Such a rebuke from his father had always 
made him sorry; but this time it stung his 
already half-awakened conscience most deep- 
ly; and although he confessed nothing, he 
secretly resolved to do all he could to repair 
the wrong he had done to the child. 

Of course the first thing to be done was 
to at least restore the oranges. And that 
would not be difficult; he had only to climb 
the orchard wall of some neighbor and 
gather as many as he wanted. If caught, he 
would get a thrashing, to be sure; but that 
was not such a very serious matter, as a wide 
basis of experience had taught him. Only 
he wanted to do something more—to pay an 
additional penalty; but he did not yet know 
what it would be. 

In such a state of anxiety, he set out alone 
the next day on the broad road to the city 
of Corcyra, thinking that he would surely 
hit upon some shrewd thought or plan while 
looking at all the good things gathered to- 
gether there. He had by nature an invent- 
ive turn of mind, and knew that he had it. 
He knew that he had not been named Peri- 
cles at hap-hazard; for were not the words 
which he had learned at school stamped in 
burning lines upon his memory? “ Pericles, 
son of Xanthippos, was distinguished above 
all the other Greeks by his wisdom, elo- 
quence, and numerous civic virtues.” Now 
if he was to be a Pericles, his father must 
be Xanthippos, and so he persisted in call- 
ing him, although his real name was plain 
Spiro—one of the most common surnames 
on the island. 

While Pericles was strolling along through 
the narrow streets of the city, and looking 
in at the shop windows, his eye was caught 
bya pretty red ribbon, of the kind which the 
women of Corcyra use in tying up their hair. 
Oh, how he longed to own the pretty orna- 
ment, that he might give it to Kalomira in 
expiation of the wrong he had done her! 
But he had no money, and could only stand 
and stand and look up at the window with 
longing eyes. 

He was so possessed by his idea that he 
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did not see a man in European dress who 
stood near by with a pleased expression on 
his face, and seemed as deeply absorbed in 
his earnest, upward gaze as he himself was 
in the little red ribbon. At last the gentle- 
man stepped up to him, and tapping him 
kindly on the shoulder, asked him what he 
was looking at in the window. Pericles told 
him, and unhesitatingly asked him to buy 
the ribbon. The gentleman said he was will- 
ing, and would only ask of him one little 
service in return, namely, to let him take 
his picture. He told him that he was an 
Italian photographer, who knew how to pre- 
pare both ordinary portraits and pictures of 
the saints. For the latter, he said he em- 
ployed living models, making use of this 
person for one saint, and that person for an- 
other, according to the figure and the expres- 
sion of the face. Thus Pericles, for example, 
as he stood looking upward at the shop win- 
dow, had seemed to him a grand model for 
a Saint John the Baptist. He was just at the 
right age, being still a boy, and yet not too 
far removed from the state of youth. 

Pericles had not the least objection in the 
world to urge against such a flattering use of 
his person, and after the Italian had bought 
the ribbon for him, followed him through 
certain streets and up a pair of stairs to his 
working rooms. Here he had to divest him- 
self of his Levantine costume—from the fez 
to the shoes with pointed toes—and was then 
girded with a sheepskin, and furnished with a 
pointed staff. The photographer also rumpled 
the lad’s hair up pretty violently, but still 
knew how, by a few subtle artistic touches, 
to give a charming appearance of order to 
this capricious and splendid dishevelment. 
Behind the head he fastened an old cask-top 
covered with gilt paper, the glory of which 
had become somewhat dimmed by its long 
use as an aureole. Finally he bade him look 
upward, and fix his gaze upon a spot in the 
glass skylight. In this way he obtained a 
fine, rapt expression, the effect of which was 
much heightened by the violent trepidation 
of the boy when he saw the dark mouth of 
the wonderful instrument pointed right at 
him, like the threatening muzzle of a cannon, 
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and heard the master whispering to it mys- 
tical numbers. 

After he had endured this silent torture 
for a moment or so, he was released, and as 
a reward for his good nature and aptitude, 
was promised a copy of the photograph as 
soon as it was finished. When after a few 
days of anxious expectancy the boy returned 
for his picture, he was simply filled with joy 
and amazement as he looked at the glorious 
Saint John he held in his hands. 

Early the next morning, when Kalomira 
opened the front door, she found upon the 
threshold a little mountain of oranges artis- 
tically constructed, and upon the summit lay 
a pretty picture with a red ribbon wound 
around it. Judging by the attributes and 
other tokens, the picture represented Saint 
John the Baptist. But upon the reverse 
side was written a short, mysterious sentence: 
“Pericles, son of Xanthippos, was distin- 
guished above all the other Greeks by his 
wisdom, eloquence, and numerous civic 
virtues.” 

Now Kalomira had wholly forgotten the 
adventure of the oranges; and even if she 
had not done so, she would not have recog- 
nized Pericles in his John the Baptist cos- 
tume; nor did she know anything whatever 
about his name. So she simply took Pericles 
to be the name of the saint, and thought 
that probably he had been a missionary 
preacher in the dark age of paganism, and 
had attained to such high desert, even in his 
youth, that he became in all points like 
Saint John the Baptist, and received canon- 
ization. The beautiful face, too, bore very 
plain testimony to the personal endowments 
mentioned on the reverse of the picture. 
Upon these finely-curved lips ‘wisdom ” was 
evidently at home, and the great upward-gaz- 
ing eyes spoke volumes for the “eloquence” 
of his fiery soul; and that he posséssed 
divers kinds of “civic virtues,” Kalomira 
found not the least reason for doubting. 

Hence she confidently placed her Saint 
Pericles on the wall of her little chamber. 
The inscription of course was not visible, 
and she allowed others to think that it was 
a Saint John. To her, however, it seemed 
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quite flattering to have all to herself a saint 
whom no one else seemed to know anything 
about, and who had come to her as if by a 
special providence. Besides, she felt that 
this saint had a sweeter, more human, more 
vivacious nature than the others, with their 
expressionless faces and lack-luster eyes; so 
that with her saint one could be confidential 
and comfort one’s self by praying to him in 
a somewhat more familiar and feeling style 
than usual. Indeed, from this time on, her 
piety and her faith in prayer greatly increased, 
whereas previously her religion had been 
rather passive, and she had liked better to 
receive devotion than offer it. 

After this Kalomira lived a number of 
years without any unusual interruption of her 
quiet life, and her beauty grew every day 
more striking. 

When now she began to approach the 
marriageable age, she became to her foster- 
mother, Paraskevula, the wife of Panayiotis, 
an object of serious concern. Paraskevula 
had all along clearly seen and known what a 
rich treasure of earthly blessing she and her 
house possessed in this heaven-child. But 
she saw that this good fortune would come 
to an end as soon as their daughter should, 
like other maidens, become engrossed with 
the powerful passion of love, and marrying, 
carry with her into her husband’s house 
those tributes of respect and honor which 
were now flowing into the house of her 
foster-parents. 

The more she thought over this possibil- 
ity, the deeper grew her perplexity; for she 
was a thrifty housekeeper, and loved with all 
her heart to lay by provision against a rainy 
day. So she determined to meet the threat- 
ening danger in time, by striving in every 
possible way to make marriage distasteful to 
the beautiful maiden. 

Paraskevula did not like to resort to the 
cloister, but hit upon an ingenious expedient 
for inducing the inexperienced girl to quietly 
and voluntarily take upon herself a vow of 
celibacy. She one day pretended that she 
was tormented with apprehensions of evil, 
and announced her intention of passing the 
night in the church, since, as is well known, 
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a person sleeping in such a place is likely to 
be blessed with prophetic dreams or revela- 
tions. What Paraskevula’s dream was, she 
announced the next morning after her sacred 
sleep. She averred that Spyridon, the tutel- 
ary divinity of the island, had appeared to 
her and informed her that the divine gifts of 
Kalomira were strictly dependent upon her 
remaining a maid, and would depart from 
her whenever she should enter into the re- 
lation of love with a man. 

In consequence of this oracle, everybody 
was interested in carefully protecting the 
virgin isolation of the blessing-child; and 
Kalomira herself was easily persuaded to be- 
lieve that her duty as well as her pride and 
her honor were bound up with voluntary 
celibacy, since otherwise she could not main- 
tain her brilliant position before the people; 
and to forego that was something which her 
imperious little mind could not think of for 
a moment. So she prepared to step over 
the threshold of mature maidenhood with 
serene deportment, and with disdainful in- 
difference to all young men and their amor- 
ous approaches. She wandered among men 
cold and chaste as Diana, and her eye never 
rested with partiality upon the form of any 
youth, however noble. 

After two or three years of such self-con- 
trol, she considered herself proof against 
attacks of the god of love. And the danger 
diminished with every year; for such was 
the uniform coldness of her demeanor that 
the young men never dared to look on her 
except with silent religious admiration, and 
without that expression in their eyes of hope 
and sweet desire which so easily awakens a 
tender response in the unguarded heart of a 
young girl. 

But so much the stronger waxed the be- 
lief of the people in the fair young saint; and 
day by day the glowing fire of love grew 
weaker in her proud and solitary heart, and 
day by day her face lost more and more of 
its childlike freshness and gayety. Even her 
life-work of healing and blessing grew to be 
not a spontaneous outflow of the heart’s love, 
as formerly; but was performed for the most 
part perfunctorily, and from a love of display. 
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And yet there was one place where she 
was always humble, and that was before her 
picture of Saint Pericles. ‘The other saints 
she gradually came to slight, as being herself 
pretty nearly of equal rank with them. 

Once it happened that a heavy failure of 
the grape crop threatened the neighboring 
village of Benizze, and the people, in their 
great distress, decided to ask the Gasturians 
to lend them their wonder-child, and to pay 
them both money and thanks for the favor. 
The negotiations were successful. Benizze 
paid Gasturi a hundred drachme ($18), 
and had Kalomira delivered to them fora 
single day, with stipulations that she should 
be sternly guarded from indiscretions on 
the part of the young men of Benizze. 

On the day appointed for the festival, the 
citizens of Benizze drew out upon the road 
and moved up to Gasturi in long and wind- 
ing march, with as much pomp and state as 
if they were going to carry in procession the 
body of the holy Spyridon himself. Kalo- 
mira was brought out to meet them, accom- 
panied by a body-guard of the eminent men 
and women of Gasturi. She was clad in 
snow-white garments, all richly decorated 
with green leaves and garlands. A saffron- 
colored veil floated like a consecrated flame 
around her face, which shone as if with su- 
pernatural beauty. Her eyes were lifted up, 
and her glance seemed fixed on vacancy, 
yet glided here and there over the throng 
which seemed to her only an indistinguish- 
able crowd of moving shapes. 

When the procession reached Benizze, a 
miscellaneous crowd of women and children 
and young people thronged around, and, 
pressing up to the sacred maiden on this 
side and on that, strove to grasp at least her 
white robe, and impress a kiss upon it. The 
more fortunate pressed their lips reverently 
upon her hands, that kept dispensing freely 
rich largess of blessing to all, and especially 
to the infants whom the mothers held out 
from both sides of the way that she might 
lay her hand upon their heads. 

Here and there were young fellows who 
had waited with a somewhat more daring 
fancy for the first sight of the famous beauty. 
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But when they saw her cold and immobile 
face, they felt only a thrill of devout emotion, 
and were glad if her pure eyes did not rest 
upon them. Among these youths was Peri- 
cles. Contrary to his usual custom, he stood 
somewhat shyly apart, for the long-forgotten 
sin of his boyhood was secretly weighing 
upon his mind. Now, since the eyes of 
Kalomira had all along been directed more 
upon the people at a distance than upon 
those immediately around her, it chanced, 
naturally enough, that her glance met that 
of Pericles, who stood on the outskirts of 
the crowd. 

He noticed at once a startled look in her 
passionless eyes—a look not of joyous greet- 
ing, but of astonishment and terrified ques- 
tioning. Who was this stranger youth? 
Could she believe her eyes? Had she really 
ever seen him before, or had she simply 
dreamed of him long ago? 

It is probable that Pericles had a woful 
consciousness that he could explain the mat- 
ter to her if he dared. However, at the first 
sign of human interest in her glance, the cold 
and unreal mist of saintly isolation melted 
away from around her, and, thrilling with 
tender emotion, he rushed violently through 
the crowd, seized her hand, and imprinted 
upon it more than one burning kiss. Kalo- 
mira, inexperienced as she was in these mat- 
ters, immediately perceived that these kisses 
were not those of religious devoutness, as the 
others had been. A shudder of terror ran 
through her, and with a loud cry she buried 
her blushing face deep in her veil. 

The Gasturians at once divined what must 
have happened, and a furious tumult arose, 
which spread rapidly through the crowd, 
and before Pericles had fully collected his 
thoughts, heavy fist-blows began to rain down 
upon him from all sides, and to these the 
emphasis of clubs and sticks was soon added. 
Doubtless this latest trespass was not the only 
one his fellow-townsmen were avenging so 
thoroughly upon him, for he had by no means 
taken the precaution to lead a blameless life 
among them. But it was a fine sight to see 
with what energy and dexterity he now de- 
fended himself; here knocked down one of 
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his pursuers, and there dodged a heavy blow, 
until he was at last enabled to break through 
the crowd that encircled him and disappear 
from sight in the olive forest that stretches 
upward from the sea and covers the hill ad- 
joining Gasturi. ‘The few who had followed 
him thus far soon turned back, bleeding and 
out of breath, and spreading very contradic- 
tory reports as to his whereabouts. A com- 
parison of their different statements, however, 
made it rather probable that the Devil him- 
self, or possibly a demon of inferior rank, had 
finally grabbed him and borne him off out of 
human sight. 

In the mean time the Gasturians carried 
back their tutelary saint, still veiled, to the 
protecting shelter of her home. As soon as 
they arrived, Kalomira hastened to her little 
chamber to think over the strange occur- 
rence of the day in silent devotion before the 
picture of her own beloved saint. But she 
saw at a glance the striking resemblance 
there was between the picture and the bold 
youth of Benizze, and at first experienced 
something like a feeling of dismay; but this 
soon yielded to remorse when she con- 
sidered her thoughtless behavior, and how it 
had involved a poor young man in deep mis- 
fortune, and that for no fault of his own, but 
owing to a circumstance which should have 
plead strongly in his favor, namely, that he 
bore a striking resemblance to a most excel- 
lent saint. 

As she looked more intently at the pic- 
ture, this consideration troubled her mind 
more and more; so that finally, unable to 
endure any longer the oppressive air of her 
room, she set out for a meditative walk in 
the olive forest on the hill. There she could 
cool her feverish brow in the freshness of 
the open air, and try to recover from her 
perplexity and surprise. 

After she had gone a good piece, she 
came to one of those ruined houses which 
are often found on this island, surrounded 
with blooming vines and flowers. The walls 
were all covered with ivy, and many a sturdy 
wild plant flourished in the rifts of the loose- 
jointed stones. She thought she would rest 
here for a few moments, and gaze down the 
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mountain at the blue sea shimmering 
through the network of interlacing boughs 
and grayish leaves. She was just on the 
point of sinking down in the grass when she 
heard behind her a low groan. A cold shiv- 
er ran through her. Perhaps it was the 
mournful voice of the genius of the ruin. 
But personally she felt that she was proof 
against the influences of evil demons; and 
after making the sign of the cross two or 
three times, her courage increased, as did 
also her curiosity. She ventured to take a 
step forward, and cast a searching look into 
the bewildering tangle of plants and vines, 
She saw she had nothing worse to fear than 
a man who was lying there motionless, and 
giving evidence that he was alive by sighs 
and groans alone. By cautiously parting 
the grass a little with her hand, she recog- 
nized the face of the very youth about whom 
her thoughts were so strangely busied. 

Her heart beat violently in her breast, and 
her first impulse was to retire as quickly as 
possible from the presence of one whose 
identity so perplexed her. But the next mo- 
ment it occurred to her that he had probably 
received serious injuries from the mob, and 
was lying here in the unconsciousness of 
fever and suffering, far from human sympa- 
thy and assistance. And she knew that to 
call in others to his aid would only increase 
his danger and misfortune. These thoughts 
softened her heart a little—the first time for 
years; and so out of pure womanly compas- 
sion, she decided that she would do what 
her duty did not strictly require, and what 
was hardly consistent with her severe sanc- 
tity, for she would be compelled this once 
to practice concealment—a thing which her 
proud nature had never stooped to before. 
She stepped softly out from the walls, and 
hastened home by the nearest route. Here 
she quietly filled a little basket with wine, 
olive oil, fruits, and other kinds of refresh- 
ment, and walked calmly through the village 
with it, as if on one of her usual errands of 
mercy to the sick. Watching her opportuni- 
ty, she soon glided aside between two houses 
and disappeared among the high olive-trees. 

In the mean while, Pericles awoke from 
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his sleep or stupor, and after slowly turning 
over in his mind the untoward occurrences 
of the day, he began to feel of his limbs one 
by one, to see how many of them were 
bruised or crushed. 

The result of his examination was at once 
a surprise and a gratification. To be sur:, 
there was scarcely a spot on his body wholly 
free from cuts or bruises; but then, none of 
them were very serious, and he had not 
much difficulty in moving about and raising 
himself up, though the least exertion sent a 
dull aching pain through every part of him. 
The most intolerable thing was his raging 
thirst. He suffered so much from this 
source, that he was just on the point of leav- 
ing the shelter of the ruin, and dragging 
himself as best he could to some spring or 
fountain, when his sharp ear caught the 
sound of light footsteps coming up the 
mountain in his direction. He could scarce- 
ly repress a cry of joyful surprise as he rec- 
ognized Kalomira. 

But just as an experienced general takes 
in at a single glance the position of the ene- 
my, unravels his motives and purposes, and 
deduces therefrom his own plan of battle 
and his various counterplots, so, in the 
twinkling of an eye, did the quick-witted 
youth divine the happy accidents and coin- 
cidences of the situation. Noticing the hesi- 
tation and uneasiness of the girl, he dropped 
back quick as thought into the grass, and, 
stretching himself out, began to groan and 
writhe as though he were completely ex- 
hausted by pain and suffering. This cun- 
ning artifice of his increased the confidence 
of the maiden, and at the same time stimu- 
lated her desire to render some gracious as- 
sistance. 

When she had approached, and was lean- 
ing cautiously and timidly over him, he slow- 
ly opened his eyes and gazed up at her with 
a most pathetic expression of helpiess appeal. 
But he neither moved nor spoke a single 
word; for he saw that he must first gain her 
confidence by an appearance of weakness 
and prostration. 

His appealing look gave to his eyes ex- 
actly the expression of a Saint John the 
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Baptist, and this only increased the compas- 
sion of his Good Samaritan, who at once set 
about her ministrations with spirit and zeal. 
She poured a few drops of wine on his lips, 
peeled and quartered some oranges and gave 
them to him piece by piece, until she thought 
she had strengthened him sufficiently to en- 
able him to help himself to anything further. 
Then she rose up quietly, took her little 
basket (after she had placed its contents 
within easy reach of his hand), and prepared 
to leave him to himself and to the healing 
influences of nature. 

As soon as he understood her intention, he 
slosed his eyes wearily, as if he were swoon- 
ing anew. She staid her steps, and lean- 
ing against the wall, looked down at him. 
And he in turn peeped at her through a tiny 
crevice between his eyelids. Thus for some 
time they gazed at each other in silent ad- 
miration. 

Suddenly Kalomira remembered with as- 
tonishment that she had forgotten to make 
use of her gift of healing by touch. The 
genuineness of her healing power had often 
been confirmed in the case of other sick 
persons, and why might it not avail in the 
present case also? She set down her basket, 
and bending once more over the youth, 
laid her soft hand gently on his forehead, 
and repeated a low but earnest prayer. 

The sick man did not rise; but the touch 
effected an instantaneous change in herself, 
sending through her limbs a strange thrill, or 
glow, which seemed to her both sweet and 
painful in a breath—frightening her, and yet 
ensnaring her by its silent enchantment. 
She felt the feverish blood throbbing in his 
temples, and seemed to feel it welling through 
into her own veins, and streaming up along 
her tremulous hand into her glowing cheeks. 
At length she tore herself violently away, 
and rushed down the mountain side as if 
pursued by an enemy. 

Pericles was now once more alone and 
given up to the companionship of his own 
thoughts. He was strong enough now to 
wander off when and where it pleased him. 
3ut it pleased him to remain precisely where 
he was, and play the poor invalid a little 
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longer. In this old ruin he felt tolerably 
safe from the wrath of his townsmen, and 
the place was withal as pleasant as one’s 
heart could wish. It was spring, and the 
nights were not too cold. And how deli- 
cious it was to bask in the midday sun, al- 
ready hot and glowing, but tempered and 
subdued by the high olive-trees and by the 
moist breath of the sea, whose husky whisper 
reached even to that high spot! No wonder 
he decided to remain where he was, and 
felt that he would reluctantly have exchanged 
his dilapidated cottage for a splendid palace. 

The next day and the day following Kalo- 
mira brought new gifts, and ministered to 
him as before with quiet assiduity. It seemed 
to her as though she were caring for a 
motherless child, that was so much the dearer 
to her the more completely its forsaken life 
was intrusted to her hands. 

But after the third day of silent service, a 
feeling of wonder began to creep into her 
mind. She could not understand how it 
was that this sickness had such a stubborn 
persistence. The suspicion that her patient 
might be playing a part did not even enter 
her mind; and she was too magnanimous to 
entertain it if ithad. Accordingly, her sym- 
pathy and grief increased to such an extent, 
that on the evening of the third day she 
resolved to question him about his sufferings 
when she went again, thinking that in this 
way she could treat his case more intelli- 
gently. 

But when she stood before him next day 
and was going to speak, he opened his great 
eyes and gazed full into her face, which so 
disconcerted her that she suddenly forgot 
what she was going to say, and stood there 
in confusion, until, pitying her distress, Peri- 
cles himself spoke: 

“Thanks, fair saint,” he said, in a modest 
voice. 

She put up a brief petition to her holy 
Pericles, and said, in gentle tones: 

“Ts there anything more I can do for you 
to relieve your suffering ?” 

He thought for a moment; then a cun- 
ning smile hovered for a moment about his 
mouth as he said: 
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“They wounded my soul still more than 
my body when they drove me from your 
sweet and saintly presence. I felt for you 
only the deepest respect and esteem, and 
when they separated me from you my soul 
was so stricken that I have become as help- 
less as a child, and cannot even move my 
limbs. I can think of only one way to cure 
me, and that is for you to really consider me 
as a child, if you will, and treat me as you 
have so often treated little children when 
they were sick and their mothers were un- 
able to quiet them.” 

“Then I will lay my hands once more on 
your head and bless you, and perhaps you 
will recover,” she said quickly, and with a 
beating heart. 

“No,” said Pericles, “that is the way you 
do with grown people; but you know I am 
only a child now, and I have heard that you 
cure children by lightly kissing them on the 
mouth.” 

The daring word made Kalomira’s little 
heart quake, for what he said about the 
children was true. She thought she ought 
to show that she was angry, and in all pious 
sincerity reprove so unbecoming a wish. 
But when she saw how his innocent and ap- 
pealing eyes looked up at her, just like those 
of a real child, and saw how defenseless he 
lay there before her, pity and sympathy 
again got the upper hand, and she was sure 
she heard very plainly a sweet inner voice 
urging herto grant his wish. She was accus- 
tomed to these inward spiritual revelations, 
and believed that they were vouchsafed to 
her by the special favor of heaven. So in 
this instance, as in others, she resolved to 
obey the inner voice. Besides, she consid- 
ered that there in the solitude of the forest 
no one would see what took place, and final- 
ly reached this prudent decision: 

“Swear to me,” she said, “that if you 
are cured yourwill leave this island to-day 
and never return. If you promise this, I 
may perhaps grant your request and cure 
you.” 

At first Pericles only shook his head sor- 
rowfully. Soon, however, a sly smile quiv- 
ered about the rogue’s mouth, but was gone 
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before Kalomira perceived it. Then he 
said, in a loud voice and with earnest looks: 

“Tt is too hard to exile me for life on ac- 
count of a kiss; but I will consent to go 
away for a year; and thus do I swear by 
Saint Nicholas, the guardian divinity of sea- 
men, that if you cure me I will sail to-day 
from this island of Corcyra, and will not rest 
my head upon its soil for a whole year, un- 
less you yourself, of your own free will, re- 
lease me from my vow.” 

“T shall take care not to do that,” said 
Kalomira to herself; ‘and besides, a year 
is a long time—long enough, at any rate, to 
let a little matter like this be forgotten.” 
And so she prepared to perform the act of 
mercy, her only thought being how to get 
the disagreeable thing over and done with 
as quickly as possible. She kneeled down 
in the grass beside her patient, drew back 
the veil from her mouth, leaned gently and 
timidly over him, and pursing up her lips, 
let them rest upon his mouth with a lighter 
and daintier touch than that of a little bird 
that dips its billin the water. 

But she could surely never have dreamed 
what a prodigious healing power resided in 
this super-delicate kiss. On the instant, up 
sprang the fiery youth, all his sickness gone, 
and his limbs filled with fresh strength, 
threw his arms around the terrified maiden, 
and paid her back in kind by kissing her 
more than once on the mouth; and that in 
no bird fashion, but with the warmth of a 
genuine man who holds a beautiful woman 
in his arms. She stood stunned and help- 
less for a few seconds; then the saint in her 
reasserted itself. Collecting all her strength, 
she hurled from her the only too thoroughly 
cured patient, so that he struck against 
the wall with considerable force. Then with 
clenched fists and flushed face she stood 
there and gasped for words with which to 
smite the conscience of the traitor. But she 
was so bewildered that nothing else occurred 
to her at the moment except a stammering 
question which had long been in_ her 
thought, but which she could scarcely have 
selected a more inopportune moment than 
the present for asking: 
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“Who are you?” she cried vehemently, 
but still with some hesitation and uncer- 
tainty. 

“Pericles, son of Xanthippos,” he said; 
and recovering from his confusion, he 
straightened himself up with a flush of pride. 

This announcement destroyed at one 
blow the last remnant of her self-possession ; 
she looked as if the earth were going to 
open and swallow her up, and without say- 
ing a word, but with gestures of deep de- 
spair, she fled precipitately from the spot. 

Pericles stood for a moment lost in amaze- 
ment at the effect produced by his name. 
Then he raised his head with a knowing 
smile, and looking in the direction of the 
retreating girl, said: 

“Pericles, son of Xanthippos, was dis- 
tinguished above all other Greeks for his 
wisdom, eloquence, and numerous civic 
virtues.” 

When Kalomira reached her room she 
hastily tore down the traitorous picture from 
the wall, having resolved to destroy it, and 
in so doing present it as a sin-offering to 
John the Baptist, whom, as she. now saw, 
she had for years been defrauding of his 
rightful service by offering her vows and 
prayers to a false prophet, though as yet her 
artless mind could not quite clearly under- 
stand how the sorry jest had come about. 

She kindled in the brazier some charcoal 
that had remained over from last winter, and 
then with trembling hand threw in the bit of 
paper, which instantly disappeared in flame, 
but not before she had read once more in 
the glowing fire the neatly penned words, 
“Pericles, son of Xanthippos.” 

When the fire had done its work and the 
paper had wholly disappeared, she detected 
a gnawing pain in her heart, as if the fire 
were burning there too; and by this she 
knew that she had done right, and that it was 
high time for her to act. But she found that, 
in part at least, the sacrifice had been in 
vain; for the form of the living original of 
the picture stood before her eyes only the 
fresher and brighter, as if by some palingen- 
esis it had risen from the ashes of the per- 
ished image; and the closer she shut her 
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eyes and covered them with her hands, the 
plainer did she see what she was trying to 
forget. 

By chafing and fretting over this, she 
worked herself into a perfect heat of anxiety 
and bewilderment; she was sure she would 
never dare to show herself again to the 
people and exercise her healing power 
among them; for she felt that her maiden 
austerity had received a severe blow. In 
her veins burned a hidden fire that was any- 
thing but a sacred censer-flame. 

She thought of confessing everything to 
Chrysikopulos, but she seemed to see a sub- 
tle and mocking smile on his face, and to 
hear his quiet voice saying: 

“Well, I wouldn’t try any longer to leada 
peculiar life. You have done your duty and 
received your reward; now be willing to lead 
a quiet and contented life like other women.” 
But this was just what she could not bear to 
do; she was unwilling to fall from her heaven 
of privilege, and become a_ discrowned 
jueen. She wanted to fulfill her mission. 

So she finally came to the resolution to 
juietly leave the house and the village, and 
contide her secret to the hermit-nun Anasta- 
sia, at whose house, as she well knew, many a 
poor maiden had found consolation and ad- 
vice. She got together a few simple gifts for 
the nun, and then wandered down through 
the olive forest to the little gulf of Kaliopulos 
—once the famous harbor of the Corcy- 
reans, but now choked up with mud and 
reeds. At the mouth of this small gulf stand 
two rocky islets, or crags, each of which has 
its sanctuary, namely, a chapel, and a di- 
minutive monastic building for the use of 
those who look after the chapel and ad- 
minister its sacred rites. The smaller of 
these islands is distant scarcely a stone’s 
throw from the farther shore, and a minute’s 
leisurely walk will take one around it: here 
in plous seclusion dwelt the good nun Ana- 
stasia, as guardian and priestess of her little 
church. 

Kalomira was rowed over by a boatman, 
and warmly welcomed by the nun, to whom 
she at once made confession, sobbing and 
sighing as she told her story, and expressed 
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the fear that her divine gift had departed 
from her; for she said that since she had re- 
ceived those burning kisses on her mouth, 
she no longer took any pleasure in the exer- 
cise of her sacred office. 

As she finished her confession, Anastasia 
stripped the veil from her face, and gave her 
such a stern and searching look that she 
blushed still deeper than before, and ended 
by bursting intotears. But the old nun said: 

‘‘Many a pure maiden has suffered a 
wrong like this, and no harm come of it, 
provided the matter was hushed up in time. 
And so in this case, it will not be so very 
difficult to effect a speedy and thorough puri- 
fication by means of moderate penance— 
especially since the sin was committed 
against your will. But if you prefer to be 
alone for a short time, and make proof of 
your agitated heart, then remain with me 
for a few days, or even weeks if necessary. 
I will give you a chamber over mine; re- 
main quietly there, and soothe your soul by 
prayer and by the contemplation of the sea. 
If your peace of mind is not re-established 


by these means, then we must employ more 
serious measures.” 

The nun smiled a little as she thus spoke. 
Kalomira kissed her hands, and humbly 
begged permission to remain with her for a 


short space of time. Anastasia replied by 
pressing her hand warmly, and leading her 
up a little stairway to a lowly room, the only 
furniture of which consisted of a poor cot- 
bed and a prayer-stool. Leaving her guest 
in this little eyrie, she descended the stairs, 
and betook herself to the waiting boatman, 
whom she enjoined to hasten to Gasturi, 
and there inform the priest of the where- 
abouts of his daughter, so that nobody need 
feel any anxiety about her. 

As Kalomira was watching the returning 
boatman from her little window, she saw 
another boat put off from the island of Pan- 
tokrator (sometimes styled ‘“‘The Ship of 
Odysseus”). This second boat made directly 
for the other, and when it came within speak- 
ing distance, the man who sat in it exchangeda 
few words with the ferryman. Then he rowed 
back with slower strokes to the island, and in 
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such a way that Kalomira could not see his 
face. Now she knew that the sole dwellers in 
the little monastery were the two monks, for 
she had often seen them walking meditatively 
beneath the high cypress trees ; and she won- 
dered not a little that these quiet hermits 
should exhibit so great a curiosity to know 
who was visiting their neighbor the nun, for 
it did not seem to her that the brief exchange 
of words could have had any other motive. 

When dusk melted into night the stars 
hung trembling in the blue heaven, and_be- 
neath in the infinite silence stretched the 
shining sea; and ever and anon a fish leaped 
into the air, scattering around him a shower 
of golden sparks, and leaving as he sank a 
series of rippling rings to widen outward 
into evanescence. As the quiet and beauty 
of this scene stole into her soul, Kalomira 
felt how wise had been the advice of the 
nun that she should look out over the sea. 
Already a gentle peace filled her heart. And 
soon after, when the moon rose above the 
sea, she retired from the window and knelt 
down in the deeper shadow of the room to 
pray; for her heart was still too excited to 
permit her to sleep. 

Suddenly, to her terror, she heard the clear 
notes of a song floating vp from the sea. 
She thought she recognized the voice; the 
tune and the words she knew very well: they 
formed glowing little love-songs, such as are 
common among the young folks of the isl- 
and. She had often heard these love-ditties 
sung beneath neighbors’ windows, but never, 
it seemed to her, in such soft and tremu- 
lous, passionate tones. Formerly such love- 
songs had only excited her scorn; now they 
filled her heart with fear. She could only 
hope that her senses had deceived her, or 
that the singing was that of the nereids 
sporting in the water below, and trying by 
their arts to tantalize and befool her and 
make her forget her holy duties; for she had 
heard it said that the nereids were beautiful 
indeed, and were for the most part friendly 
to people, but that they were not any too 
well disposed toward Christianity. Her 
mind was distracted by the most conflicting 
emotions; she did not dare to go to the 
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window, but remained upon her knees until 
she could endure the inner unrest nc longer, 
and hastened down-stairs to the nun. 

Anastasia was nodding a little over her 
rosary, and had heard nothing of the singing 
outside. Kalomira aroused her and hastily 
told her of the new dangers that threatened 
her. But the nun shook her head, and 
said: 

“What do you mean by telling me that 
such singing comes from the nereids? Why 
should they imitate a man’s voice? It seems 
much more reasonable to suppose that the 
young fellow from whom you are fleeing is 
out yonder, singing his love-songs.” 

“Tt is impossible,” said Kalomira; “you 
know he has sworn not to lay his head on 
the island for a year.” 

“Then he has broken his oath,” said the 
nun quietly. 

“No, no!” cried the girl impetuously, “he 
has not done that; he cannot do that; that 
is impossible.” 

“Who told you to be so sure? Manya 
man has broken faith when goaded on by 
his passions.” 

“But not this one. This one cannot be 
a perjurer. Iam sure of it. My heart tells 
me so in such loud tones that I must obey 
it. It is impossible that this young man 
should sin against the most sacred things.” 

Here Anastasia nodded thrice in a know- 
ing manner, and said: 

“ Alas for the maiden who listens to what 
her heart tells her! But very well; remain 
here and consult a little further with that 
heart of yours, which I sadly fear will cause 
you a good deal of trouble yet. In the 
mean time I will, for your sake, take my boat 
and row out a little into the cool dusk, to 
take a bit of a peep at what you call your 
nereids.” 

So said, so done. The old woman cov- 
ered her face with a white veil, stepped out 
into the moonlight, unfastened her skiff, and 
propelling it with vigorous strokes, began to 
fetch a wide circle about her little island. 
She had no need to exert herself, however, 
for in a moment she saw another boat mak- 
ing rapidly for her, and when it was quite 
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near, the occupant drew in his oars, and 
opened his arms in a passionate manner, as 
if longing to embrace her whom he was ap- 
proaching. 

sut the valiant Anastasia brandished her 
single oar in a threatening and energetic 
manner, at the same time throwing back her 
veil and letting the moon shine full upon 
her face. It was a face to win respect, and 
one possessed of beauty withal, but by no 
means young or fascinating; and just at that 
moment it was almost frightful in its expres- 
sion of righteous wrath. 

“Perjurer!” she cried. And Pericles 
dropped his arms and drew back as hastily 
as if her heavy paddle had really struck him. 
Yet almost instantly he took in the situation, 
and seeing that the nun knew his secret, he 
burst out impetuously with: 

“Not so, mother: you are wrong; my oath 
is still unbroken. I swore not to rest my 
head upon our island of Corcyra within the 
space of a year, and I am keeping my oath. 
For every night I sleep in the monastery on 
the island of Pantokrator (which is not 


Corcyra), and if I choose to roam over the 
main island in the daytime, why, I am not 
in the least hindered by my oath.” 

Anastasia saw that she had to do witha 
cunning fellow, and she felt very anxious 


about her protégé. But since she could not 
now reproach him with perjury, she only said, 
in a stern voice: 

“Why do you haunt the steps of our holy 
maiden, and disturb her peace? She utterly 
scorns you, and wants to have nothing to do 
with you.” 

Pericles took a moment to think of his 
answer, and then calmly replied: 

“If Kalomira cares nothing for me, how 
can I disturb her peace by singing my songs 
on the free and open sea? And more: 
how does she know that they are meant for 
her and not for you, mother Anastasia? 
You stand high in the thoughts of all the 
people, and not least so in my own. But I 
see very well that my singing has gained 
some entrance to her heart, and I take it as 
a good omen. I understand her struggling 
and rebellious mind: she wants to keep the 
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prestige of her sacred office, and not lose her 
honors; so she hardens herself against love, 
and against me, who alone have dared to 
woo her, in spite of the people of both vil- 
lages. And it is on her account that I am 
bitterly persecuted and hunted down like a 
wild beast. Now I am tired of this sort of 
thing. Listen to what I will do. I will 
make this proud girl a new offer, which will 
free her from me as soon as she pleases; 
and I will take a new oath, clearer and more 
binding than the old one. ‘Tell her, please, 
what I say, and let her know that neither 
here nor wherever else she may be will I 
cease my singing until she accepts the new 
compact. My life is of no value without 
her and her love, and I will not go from 
here until I have enjoyed a single moment 
of blessedness. Tell her that if she will 
give me one more kiss it shall be the last I 
will ever ask. For I swear by the All-Holy 
One that I will never again set my foot on 
land that holds her, nor will I linger in the 
neighborhood of such land, but as long as 
she lives I will be as far from her as a ghost 
in Hades—unless she herself comes, and of 
her own free will brings me back, and so re- 
leases me from my oath. Thus will I swear; 
and do you lay before her the terms of the 
compact. But they must be agreed to this 
very night, for my heart so burns for love of 
her that I can find rest neither on land nor 
sea until my wish is fulfilled.” 

The nun looked suspiciously into his face 
while he was making this strange proposal, 
hesitating and asking herself whether she 
dared to grant his request. But at last she 
said to herself that, in a strange situation, it 
is always most prudent to come to a quick 
decision, and look things straight in the 
face. “Besides,” she thought, “if this 
young girl is serious in her refusal of him a 
single kiss more will not do her any great 
injury—provided the boy keeps his oath, 
and never sees her again. But if he breaks 
his vow he will in any case become so 
mean and despicable in her eyes that her 
heart will turn from him with shuddering, 
and he will never dare, for very shame, to 
come into her presence again. Hence it is 
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best to grant his wish, although I still have 
little faith in him.” 

So she nodded her assent, rowed side by 
side with him to the island, and permitted 
him to land there, stipulating that he must 
wait without while she went into the house 
to speak with Kalomira. 

He remained alone for some time, agitated 
and anxious. Upon sea and mountain 
rested a silence as deep as if he were the 
only living man in a deserted world; yet he 
carried in his breast a resolution which in a 
few hours might be the means of number- 
ing him with the dead. 

When the nun at last appeared she was 
leading Kalomira by the hand. When Peri- 
cles saw that she had hidden her face deep 
in her veil, he said: 

“If you are going to grant my request, re- 
move the veil from your head so that I can 
take my vow before your open countenance.” 

She complied without a word, and as she 
threw back the veil over her shoulder, Peri- 
cles saw that she was as pale as death. 
Then in a trembling voice he uttered his 
vow in the way he had promised Anastasia. 
When he had finished, he threw his arms 
around the fair girl, who was powerless to 
forbid him, and kissed her mouth and her 
eyes. Her eyelashes were wet with tears, 
and she secretly returned his kiss, for she 
thought she should never see him on earth 
again, and yet knew at this moment that she 
had acquired an ardent affection for him, 
and if it had not been for her pride and her 
duty she would have liked to hold him fast 
in her arms forever 

After Pericles had enjoyed for a brief 
moment such sweet bliss, he suddenly raised 
his head and said in a loud and firm voice: 

“Now I will not only explain the vow I 
have taken, but I will make an addition to 
it. I have promised not again to set foot 
upon land that holds you, Kalomira. _ I will 
go farther, and swear by all the saints that I 
will never set foot again on any ground what- 
soever, neither upon the mainland, nor upon 
an island, nor a rock, nor even a ship, but 
the water alone shall bear me up as long as 
itcan. For if you value your sacred name 
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more than my love, then I will sooner die 
than forego your love. Therefore I now 
depart forever from you and from the earth 
—unless you yourself shall fetch me back, 
and by your own act annul my oath.” 

So saying, he sprang just as he was from 
the rock into the sea, and began to swim 
away from the island with strong and steady 
strokes. 

Both women gave a loud shriek as they 
divined the meaning of his wild vow, and 
Kalomira sank down upon her knees. But 
Anastasia said: 

“Now indeed [ feel compassion for this 
bold and faithful youth, whom every stroke 
of his arm is bringing nearer to death. Yet 
I cannot help him, for his oath binds me 
also. I will go into my little chapel and 
pray for his soul and for yours.” 

Kalomira remained upon her knees; her 
whole soul was filled with shuddering and 
dismay, and she stared after the swimmer 
with a fixed, mechanical gaze. She well 
knew that he was terribly in earnest, as she 
saw him throwing arm over arm in steady 
stroke, and swimming as though he were 
striving toward some splendid goal. But 
she lay there in helpless agony while the 
minutes flew by. She knew that she could 
save him, she alone of all persons in the 
world, and that there was yet time; but 
then he would be released from his oath; 
then he would be possessed of all power 
over her; for she felt that she would no 
longer be able to resist him. And then ever 
afterward she would be looked upon by the 
people as one who had been false to her 
duty, almost an apostate. And shorn of 
her splendid endowment, she would have to 
cast down her eyes in the presence of those 
before whom she had once carried her head 
so high. 

Moreover, her heart was filled with a 
vague dread of some divine punishment im- 
pending over her, just as before a thunder- 
storm the wind is oppressed with heavy 
foreboding of coming evil. And this tempest 
of anxiety, this dread uncertainty as to the 
will of the omnipotent Being above the 
clouds, drove all other thoughts out of her 
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mind. A greater burden than she could 
bear had been laid upon her shoulders; her 
sacred office had in a moment become a 
crushing incubus, and she would gladly have 
exchanged all her glory and all her honors 
for a single word or sign from heaven assuring 
her of pardon—bare pardon and no more— 
incase she broke her unspoken vow of virgin 
consecration. 

She shut her eyes convulsively so as not 
to see the tragedy that was soon to be en- 
acted out yonder on the sea; she pressed 
both hands to her face, sank upon the 
ground, and bowed her forehead to the cold 
rock, when suddenly her ear seemed to catch 
a low gasping sound, like the sigh of a dying 
person; it was really only a sigh from her 
own breast, but seemed so foreign to her 
that she thought it must have come from a 
distance. She sprang to her feet and stared 
wildly out over the sea toward the hapless 
swimmer. 

He was already so far from land that he 
could hardly get back again, even if he had 
wanted to do so; according to all human 
calculation his strength would have failed 
long before he reached the shore. And yet 
farther and farther he swam; she saw the 
quiet, measured movement of his arms, and 
knew that every stroke was bringing him 
with unerring certainty nearer to a dreadful 
end. And there in the gleaming moonlight 
lay the silent and inexorable sea; far and 
wide no ship, no boat, was to beseen. And 
still the head of the swimmer was held 
barely above the watef; yet look! merciful 
heaven, he has disappeared! but no, he 
again emerges, and strikes out with greater 
energy than before. His head had gone 
under but for a moment, and perhaps in the 
attempt to voluntarily cut short the pain and 
agony of the weary struggle. But that sjn- 
gle moment had sufficed to decide the long 
struggle in the heart of Kalomira. 

“Holy Virgin!” she prayed, in low but 
passionate tones, “punish me, torture me, 
slay me, only let me save him! For thou 
seest that without me he is utterly lost!” 

So saying she leaped into the skiff, and 
bending to the oars with the energy of 
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despair, flew like an arrow over the water in 
the direction of the distant swimmer. Grad- 
ually the space between them lessened, and 
Kalomira loudly called to him by name; he 
turned his head, but kept swimming on, 
although with slower and fainter strokes, for 
he was determined to carry out the very let- 
ter of his vow, even to the uttermost. Yet 
nearer and nearer came the boat, and ever 
lighter grew the spirits of the brave girl; and 
now at last, thank God! she is at his side, 
and reaches out her handstosave him. He 
had strength enough left to seize them and 
to raise himself over the side of the boat, 
then fainted away and lay stretched out pale 
and inanimate at the feet of his preserver. 
Kalomira kissed him passionately on the 
mouth, hoping that her kisses might now be 
as potent to restore him to strength as they 
had recently been when he lay ill in the 
olive forest. But it was evident that now, 
in good sooth, her divine gift had departed 
from her. 

She rowed back to the island with as much 
haste as possible, and called to the nun to 
come at onceand help her. ‘O Anastasia,” 
she said apologetically, “I couldn't help it; 
I have brought him back.” 

The nun only smiled approvingly, and to- 
gether they lifted up the inanimate youth, 
carried him into the chapel, and laid him 
down under the image of the Virgin Mother, 
to implore her help in his behalf. But while 
they prayed they also worked, and that right 
valiantly, employing for restoratives such 
remedies as were within their power—wine, 
friction, warmth, etc.—until at length their 
prayers and their efforts were rewarded, and 
fresh life animated the limbs of the spent 
swimmer. 

Early the next morning Anastasia sent 
the ferryman to fetch Chrysikopulus; for 
during the night Kalomira had fallen into 
such a state of despondency that nothing 
could arouse her. When Chrysikopulus 
came and saw how things had gone, and 
at the same time learned how heavily the 
consciousness of her lapse from duty bore 
upon his daughter’s mind, he smiled kindly, 
and said as he caressed her: 
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“All may yet be well, if we will only have 
patience with our good people, and give 
thein time to gradually disabuse their minds 
of a long-cherished delusion. As for you 
two, I will at once unite you in legal mar- 
riage-bonds, here in this sacred retreat. I 
may be slightly censured for it; but no mat- 
ter. You had better live together a month 
here in concealment, and under the care of 
Sister Anastasia; at the end of that time, 
Kalomira shall return to my house, and live 
there as before, as though nothing had hap- 
pened. And when a fitting time comes, I 
will reveal all to our good people.” 

Everything took place as he had advised. 
After a month of secret happiness, Pericles 
went into voluntary banishment with the 
monks on their island, serving them in the 
capacity. of fisher, and keeping his marriage- 
troth through long months of self-denial. 
The young wife went back to Gasturi, and 
exercised her gift of blessing, and received 
her tithes as before. No one got the least 
inkling of what had happened, though there 
were some who wondered not a little to see 


again in Kalomira’s face the sparkle and 
freshness and vivacity of childhood. 

But they were far from being displeased 
at it, for the good fortune and prosperity of 
the land seemed to grow only the greater, 


and in all their labors the people were 
blessed. 

One day at the priest’s house a little child 
came into the world. It was Kalomira’s 
best gift to the people. When the christen- 
ing day came, Chrysikopulos called together 
the whole parish, showed them the infant, 
and said: 

“As you know, our daughter was endowed 
by heaven with special gifts, which she exer- 
cised for the advantage of us all. But it 
would be an error if you supposed that 
heaven meant at the same time to deprive 
Kalomira herself of the sweet joys of domes- 
tic life, and compel her to live for your wel- 
fare alone. No, the powers above do not 
make such conditions and _ restrictions. 
Upon him whom they wish to bless, they 
freely shower down the fullness of their love, 
expecting no return therefor. And of the 
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truth of this you shall now have valid proof. 
Can anybody say that during the past year 
the land has been less fruitful than before? 
Have not your autumnal vines and your 
winter olives yielded bountiful harvests? 
Has any general calamity befallen you? 
Have there been more sick people and more 
deaths among us this year than before? If 
so, I have not heard of them; on the con- 
trary, our community is flourishing more vig- 
orously than any other on the island. And 
yet, you are now to learn that for nearly a 
year our blessing-child has been a lawful 
wife. And as a token that no saint is angry 
with you, this infant has been bestowed upon 
you, and you are to hold it in the same hon- 
or as you did its mother. For the child is 
destined to bring you new happiness and 
blessing. And so I require of you that you 
all now publicly confirm the secret marriage 


of my dear daughter Kalomira, and give her 


your good wishes. And whoever refuses 
this shall not partake of the new blessing.” 

When Chrysikopulos ceased speaking, a 
buzz of amazement at first ran through the 
crowd, but it soon swelled to loud shouts of 
approbation and ever-increasing jubilee. And 
so between the recreant Kalomira and her 
protectors peace was declared before war 
was begun. And fortune continued to smile 
upon the people, and not least upon the new 
house which Pericles, son of Xanthippos, 
founded in Gasturi. 

In later years people spoke with pride of 
his numerous civic virtues; as for wisdom 
and eloquence, Chrysikopulos used to declare 
that he had always had a trifle too much of 
these. 

Nore.—Hans Hoffmann, the author of the preced- 
ing dainty little love-tale, is a rising young German 
scholar, who for the past year or two has been travel- 
ing and studying in Greece. He has published other 
works, including a volume of charming poems. The 
translator’s attention was called to the present story 
of Greek island life by a German friend and author, 
resident in Trieste. The piece has already found 
many admirers, and is destined to find many more. 
In artlessness and sweet simplicity, it resembles 
nothing so much as Fouqué’s ‘* Undine”; and yet, as 
a whole, it is unique——the work of an artist who knows 
how to conceal his art, and stamp upon his work the 


freshness and charm of nature herself. 
William Sloane Kennedy. 
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TOGETHER through the afternoon’s sweet hours 
They sat upon the porch; the grape-vine turned 
To cooling shade the sultry heat that burned 

The distant meadows. Red geranium flowers 


Flamed down the path. No beauty of the scene 
Was lost to him: he saw the yellowing grain, 
The little cloud that promised gift of rain, 

The purple bloom amid the vines’ dark green, 


And all the queenly summer’s glow and grace; 
He heard the fine small sounds dull ears do miss— 
The while he spoke or read of that or this. 

And she—she heard his voice, she saw his face. 


She listened with her soul the while he read; 
Never before was poet’s song so dear, 
Never was subtle reasoning so clear; 

And so—and so the happy moments sped. 


He closed the book; the day was dying; in 
The west the sky was one great bank of gold, 
As though a world’s pure sunshine all were rolled 
Into one mass; he said, “This day has been 


‘“‘Most perfect and most dear; I grieve that I 
Shall see its like no more, because I go 
Away to-morrow. Ah! you did not know? 

To-morrow, friend; and this, this is good by.” 


Saying good by again, he turned away, 
Pausing to look out to the west: no flaw 
Was in the perfect sunset that he saw; 

To her its gold had turned to dullest gray. 


What was amiss, that she should seek her room, 
And thrust the book of poems from her sight ; 
And from her breast, as though it were a blight, 

Tear angrily his gift of fragrant bloom? 


What was amiss? Let any woman tell, 
Who for true love has read love’s every token; 
Nor dreamed that cautious lips could leave unspoken 
All that the truthless eyes had told so well. 
Carlotta Perry. 


. ID.--17. 
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PIONEER SKETCHES.—IIL. 


TWICE within three months had our little 
mountain town been literally swept out of 
existence by the flames, and as the general 
opinion seemed to be that a good fire-bell, 
to carry the alarm up and down the gulches 
and cahons amongst which the town was 
situated, would have prevented the general 
devastation which had occurred, a collection 
had been taken up for that purpose, the bell 
had arrived from ’Frisco and had been prop- 
erly hung, and we were all looking forward 
with much anxiety to the time when its first 
alarm should be sounded. Numerous wagers 
would then be decided as to who would be 
the most prompt in responding to its call. 

I remember when that first 
The town had been deserted 


How well 
alarm came! 
much earlier than usual that night, as the 
first rain of the season had just begun; be- 
fore the night was far advanced all the lights 
had been extinguished and the miners had 
repaired to their cabins, when suddenly the 
loud and rapid clanging of the bell awoke 
the echoes of the hills, startling every one 
who heard it with its fierce and terrible cry 
for help. A moment afterwards cabin doors 
lew open in every direction, and all eyes 
were turned towards the town, expecting to 
see the flames once more lighting up the 
heavens as they rushed onward in their work 
of destruction. 

}ut no such sight met our gaze; instead 
of that, our little town lay shrouded in total 
darkness; but out of that darkness still came 
the ceaseless clamor of the bell, its mysteri- 
ous and piercing cry causing the blood to 
fairly tingle in our veins and our hearts to 
throb with unwonted energy. It took us 
but a moment to realize that it was not fire 
we were this time called updn to battle; we 
all felt that some great and terrible trouble 
was threatening our camp, and that the bell 
was saying, as plainly as though its iron 
tongue were gifted with human speech: 
‘Come forward, all good men and true, and 
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linger not; I need you all; bring with you iron 
nerves and unconquerable will, and come 
prepared to do or die; above all, hurry!” 

Instead of rushing hastily to the town, as 
most of those who emerged from their cabins 
on the first alarm intended doing, hurried 
consultations were held with partners and 
neighbors, and the men returned to their 
cabins; belts from which pistols and knife 
were pendent were securely buckled on, and 
then closing their cabin doors with the 
thought that quite likely they might never 
open them again, they hastened through the 
darkness towards the town, eager to respond 
to this mysterious cry for help, not caring 
into what danger it might lead them. 

On reaching the town we found a crowd 
rapidly collecting in the postoffice, where 
on a hastily improvised platform one of our 
leading lawyers was standing, awaiting silence 
before announcing to his audience the ol 
ject of this unusual alarm; while seated by 
his side was a care-worn, starved-looking 
stranger, whose arrival in the town but a lit- 
tle while before had caused our bell to send 
out its wild cry for help. For this stranger 
had brought the startling news that far up 
towards the summit of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains a company of belated emigrants, 
amongst whom were a number of women 
and children, were snowed in, and would 
al] inevitably perish if prompt and efficient 
aid was not at once rendered them; their 
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provisions were entirely exhausted, their 
horses were starving and unable to travel, 
and all hopes of reaching the settlements 
had been abandoned on the previous day, 
when a blinding snow-storm had set in. 
The man before us had determined, how- 
ever, to make one last desperate effort to 


save the lives of his companions. Not one 
of them had the least idea how far it was to 
the nearest settlement, nor in what direction 
it might be from them. When their com- 
panion that morning announced his determi- 
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nation to make the attempt to reach some 
mining camp and send them aid, his an- 
nouncement did not awaken within them the 
least glimmer of hope ; they felt that his no- 
ble attempt would result in nothing but fail- 
ure, and they bade him good by with the 
conviction that he was sacrificing his life 
iselessly for them. 

But our visitor had struggled on manfully 
all day, and as he found less and less snow 
to impede his progress as he descended the 
western slope of the Sierras, his hopes of 
success buoyed him up to continued effort; 
he had got below the snow-line, and night 
was just about setting in, when he had the 
good fortune to come upon a solitary pros- 


pector who was about camping for the night; 
in a few minutes he had told his story, had 
been refreshed with such food as the miner 
had prepared, and seated on his mule was 


making good time for our camp, his guide 
nning along by his side. 
\s I listened to the story as told to us, I 
how unfortunate it was that one of our 
est mountaineers, and one whose aid in 
rescuing the emigrants would have been in- 
valuable, was not in condition to join the re- 
party. For Kentucky Bill, as we called 
him, the hunter of our camp (who found 
ready sale with us for the game he invari- 
» brought back with him from his expe- 
ms) knew every foot of the mountains, 
I was sure that, after two minutes’ 
talk with the emigrant, he could lead a relief 
party direct to their camp. But he had that 
afternoon been drinking too freely, had had 
a fight with Texas Jack, with whom a long- 
standing trouble had existed, and had been 
taken away by his friends to sober off. 
Even while I was regretting his absence and 
incapacity, he came staggering into the 
room, and was intercepted by his two part- 
ners. They had a short conversation with 
him, which seemed to greatly sober him; he 
was then taken up and introduced to the 
stranger, and in a few minutes left the room. 
On my saying to one of his partners that it 
was such a pity Bill was not ina condition to 
.o with them, he electrified me by replying: 
“Go with us? He will be on the trail in 
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fifteen minutes; he told us to get some fancy 
grub together, and he would go and saddle 
the mules.” 

By this time our little town had awakened 
into new life. The stores were all open, 
and everywhere hurry and bustle prevailed. 
The traders were all busy putting provisions 
of different kinds into portable shape. No 
goods were priced nor scales brought into 
use on this occasion, but everything was 
free that could possibly be of use in saving 
the lives of that little band of entrapped 
emigrants, whose fate we feared would be 
sealed before we should be able to reach 
them; besides, the traders knew the “boys” 
would settle their bills undisputed when 
they returned—but the main thing now was 
to lose as little time as possible in the start. 

While I was watching our worthy doctor, 
all muffled up for a long ride, busily packing 
his saddle-bags, the clatter of hoofs outside 
told me that the mules had arrived. I 
could hardly believe my eyes when I saw 
Bill, apparently perfectly sober, dismount 
from one of them, and assist in adjusting 
the packs on the saddles. In less than five 
minutes they were off, Bill calling out as he 
mounted his mule, “We'll tell them you’re 
coming; climb the ridge at the head of the 
creek, then follow our trail.” 

In a few minutes other mounted parties 
were on their way, some with packs fastened 
behind them, and others driving loaded ani- 
mals. It was a full hour after Bill had left 
us before the last of the relief train started 
and filed away in the darkness. Gradually 
the lights were extinguished, and silence 
again brooded over our little town. Our 
new bell, having done its work nobly and 
well, was now silent in its tower, but it was 
hours before we who remained behind were 
able to sleep: our thoughts were with our 
companions, now far on their way up there 
towards the regions of perpetual snow, strain- 
ing every nerve and doing all that man could 
do to snatch from the grasp of the storm its 
expected prey. 

As day dawned upon the camp of the be- 
leaguered emigrants, they were surprised to 
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find that but little snow had fallen during 
the night, and believing the storm was over, 
they were for a while inspired with hope that 
they might be able to extricate themselves 
from the terrible trap in which they had 
been caught; but when the sky again be- 
came overcast and the storm recommenced, 
threatening soon to bury them in its white 
folds—the snow literally hid from sight trees 
not twenty yards away—they fully realized 
that their case was hopeless, and resigned 
themselves to their inevitable fate. 

It was nearly noon on that eventful day 
when a loud hurrah, and the cry, “ Here they 
are,” made them all spring to their feet and 
crowd out of their now almost buried wag- 
ons and tents. The voice sounded to them 
like a voice from heaven, though its owner 
was no other than our friend Bill. Waving 
his hat by way of salute, he called out: “Jim 
struck our camp last night, all right. There'll 
be a swarm of the boys in here in a little 
while with lots of grub, and we’ve brought 
along a sample with us. Here, Sam,” he 
continued to one of his partners who had 


already dismounted and was opening their 
packs, “get at the inside of two or three 


cans of that meat-biscuit. We'll give you 
some hot soup all round inside of ten min- 
utes,” said he, addressing one of the emi- 
grants, “and that'll give you an appetite for 
something to eat as soon as we can get it 
cooked.” 

In a little while the doctor and his party 
arrived, but fortunately he had little use for 
the contents of his saddle-bags. It was 
many a day before he heard the last of the 
only regular prescription he gave on that 
occasion. A little child was brought to him 
by one of our men, who in a very anxious 
voice inquired: 

“What had we better give this little fellow, 
Doctor? He seems pretty bad off.” 

“God bless my soul!” said the doctor, 
taking one glance at his patient and reach- 
ing out for a dipper of soup, “give him a 
spoon, sir, give him a spoon.” 

As the men came shouting and hurraing 
into camp, the scene was one never to be 
forgotten. All alike were overcome with 
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joy. No imroductions were needed. Shout- 
ing, laughing, hand-shakings, and, last though 
not least, the savory smell of food cooking, 
on all sides pervaded the camp. Nor had 
the starving animals by any means been for- 
gotten; they were all soon busy at the grain 
and meal that had been brought for their 
especial benefit. As if by magic, what a 
little while before might properly have been 
called “Famine Camp” had suddenly been 
transformed into a scene of unusual feasting 
and happiness. 

There had been neither time nor necessity 
for the organization of this little relief party ; 
by tacit consent Bill was looked upon as the 
captain of the expedition; so when he stated 
the necessity of breaking camp as soon as 
possible, no one disputed the wisdom of his 
decision. 

“ This storm,” said he, “means business; 
there will be two feet of fresh snow right 
here before daybreak to-morrow morning, so 
we must put twenty-five miles of this ridge 
behind us before we sleep.” 

Preparations were therefore made as soon 
as possible for the march, but the afternoon 
was well advanced before the last wagon of 
the train got started down the ridge. The 
animals of the emigrants were traveling along 
behind, and their places were usurped by 
their newly arrived four-footed cousins. 


Bless me, how that bell startled me that 
afternoon! I was expecting to hear from it 
too, but somehow the suddenness with which 
it burst out in its song of joy completely 
upset me. And who ever heard such a jolly, 
rollicking tune from a bell before? It must 
have been some new kind of a dancing tune, 
too, for it brought every one to his feet the 
moment it struck in, and started him to 
prancing around madly. ‘ They’re coming, 
was the burden of each man’s song; every 
available flag was floating from some point 
of vantage; the street was soon thronged 
with people, and still the bell kept at it, live- 
lier than ever. And well might it ring, for 
at the upper end of our only street the travel- 
stained covered wagons of the rescued emi- 
grants were seen slowly approaching us. As 
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they filed through the town they received as 
hearty an ovation as ever was given to any 
conqueror. “ Peace hath its victories as well 
as war”; and we all felt that this was a glori- 
ous victory. But it was when the last three 
wagons came along, and the rough-bearded 
men gazed as in a vision at their contents, 
that the excitement of the day attained its 
height ; instinctively every man uncovered, 
for there in the fronts of the wagons were 
seen the tired, worn, but still happy faces of 
the first white women who had ever favored 
ur town with their presence; and fully as 
strange and delightful to us was a sight of 
the little surprised faces that were peering 
under the edges of the partly raised 
wazon-covers. Under the influence of that 
scene more than one of our rough charac- 
ters became for a while entirely oblivious of 
his surroundings; the wheel of time had been 
suddenly reversed for him, and he was once 
more living over his early life, and was sur- 
rounded by the dear faces of his childhood. 
Men who would hurl back with scorn the 
insinuation that anything could cause “hem 
to shed a tear, as though by so doing their 
manhood would be impeached, were that 
vternoon seen standing bareheaded, shout- 
and hurraing like veritable maniacs, 
while the tears were fairly streaming down 
r cheeks. 

But while I was in the height of my en- 
joyment of the scene before me, a sudden 
pang of fear seized me as I saw Texas Jack 
approaching a point where his late antago- 
nist Bill was standing. I knew that words 
had passed between them at their last meet- 
ing that only blood could erase. Why could 
not their meeting have been put off another 
cay at least, and not mar this happy one 
with what I felt sure would be a tragedy? 
lhey were both brave men; there was no 
back down about either; yet there they were 
within a few feet of each other, each uncon- 
scious of the other’s presence, and in another 
moment their eyes would meet, and then— 
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Jack had been absent ever since his last 
quarrel with Bill, on business connected with 
the sheriffs office; he had only returned a 
few minutes before, and heard for the first 
time what had been taking place in camp 
during his absence, and the earnest part Bill 
had taken in the matter. He had evidently 
had a look into the emigrants’ wagons, for 
he was still carrying his hat in his hand, and 
some pleasant, long-forgotten home memo- 
ries must have had possession of him as he 
found himself suddenly standing face to face 
with his late enemy. But such men are 
never taken by surprise; they always know 
just what they want to do, and are very 
prompt about doing it. Instantly his open 
hand was extended as he said: 

“Put it there, Bill.” 

As those two men stood thus for a mo- 
ment with clasped hands, a prayer of thank- 
fulness ascended from the hearts of all who 
witnessed it, for we knew that the long- 
standing trouble between them was now 
buried beyond all possibility of resurrection ; 
surely, the coming of the emigrants had 
already brought a blessing on our camp. 

And now once more quiet reigned in our 
little town. The emigrants were all well 
cared for, and were having their first good 
rest for many a weary month. Scattering 
snow-flakes were slowly descending upon the 
covers of their deserted wagons, as if the 
storm, vexed at their escape from him, had 
crossed his usual boundary, andwas reaching 
out his long white fingers in his desperate 
effort to grasp them once more. Singly and 
in small groups our tired men passed out of 
town to their cabins on the surrounding hill- 
sides, soon to be in the enjoyment of the 
pleasant dreams that all had a share of that 
night. But none passed our new bell, now 
resting after its unwonted exertions, without 
looking up at it kindly and with an affection- 
ate feeling; for we were glad to include it 
in our gratitude over the happy termination 
of its first alarm. 
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Miss Van GRABEN was gifted, happily or 
otherwise, with a romantic and imaginative 
temperament. She was sure to clothe with 
roseate hues any triviality susceptible of such 
endowment; she was given to idealizing even 
the most commonplace of her acquaintance. 
“Freddy's geese are all swans,” Miss Van 
Graben’s elder sister was wont to say, half in 
deprecation, half in admiration; for Freder- 
ica was a perpetual source of marvel to her 
kin, they possessing excessive phlegm and 
stolidity, so that her enthusiasm awakened in 
them the liveliest sentiments of wonder not 
unmixed with dismay. 

Miss Van Graben had a letter one morn- 
ing when its receipt was most opportune; 
for life at the moment was a burden to the 
young woman, who had exhausted every 
available resource of diversion. The missive, 
from a friend and schoolmate, conveyed to 
Miss Van Graben an urgent invitation to 
visit the frontier military post where Ethel 
Dunning’s husband was stationed. It was 
natural and consistent that Frederica should 
hail with delight and intense appreciation the 
opportunity to take flight for the remote fort ; 
but that the clan Van Graben should have 
consented to a step so uncertain, so irregu- 
lar, and so heterodox was altogether out of 
the natural order of things, and even to Fred- 
erica herself well nigh incomprehensible. 

“T have tothank nothing else in the world 
but my own force of will and determination,” 
Miss Van Graben said, with complacent self- 
gratulation, sweeping out upon the narrow 
porch of Lieutenant Dunning’s quarters ; 
“Charlotte would say, my pig-headed Dutch 
for Charlotte despises the Dutch 
My love 


obstinacy ; 
blood I am so proud of possessing. 
she is a prig. I hate prigs.” 

** Still the same impetuous Freddy.’ 

* And why not, pray? You don’t mean to 
say one could improve on the original article? 
What a_ hideous, parade-ground! 
Ethel, why don’t you make Everett decorate 


barren 


it? Present your commanding officer—what 
did you say his name is?—and I'll beguile 
him until this desert waste shall blossom like 
the rose.” 

“For once you can find no words to ex 
press your raptures,” satirized Everett Dun 
in from first guard-mount 
I made sure you'd 


ning, coming 
“Now, what a shame! 
like our picturesque position.” 

“Like it! I do likeit. This is the apoth 
eosis of desolation. The place is like the 
preacher’s hunchback—perfect, of its kind 
It reminds me of some graphic lines on the 
Australian desert : 

***And never a man and never a beast they met 
their desolate way, 

But the bleaching bones in the hungry sand 

all that the tongue could say.*’ 

In very truth, Miss Van Graben did enjoy 
most keenly the situation; she had a queer 
trick of putting herself, as it were, upon the 
outside of her experiences, and regarding 
them with all the dispassionate, judicial co: 
templation of a critical spectator. She was 
charmed with the topography of the country ; 
habited as she was to the careful cultivation 
and prolific yield of the Eastern States, the 
dry ingratitude of the soil here had all the 
charm of novelty. The monotonous mech 
anism of the post was grateful to her over 
wrought nerves and senses, yet she grasped 
with avidity at any excitement that offered 
Now and then a party rode out from the 
post, bound for some one of the neighbor 


ing small towns or mining camps; sometimes 
they scaled the heights of Pinos Altos, o1 
roamed among the deserted landmarks of the 
The country was full 


ancient copper mines. 
of pseudo traces of the Aztec and Tolte 
Miss Van Graben reveled in eager 
research into 


tribes. 
exploration and speculative 
such meager and dubious historical records 
as were accessible. Much to her regret, 
these excursions were restricted, both as to 
frequency and extent, by the danger of attack 
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from Indians. Bands of hostile Apaches 
scoured the plains, and lurked in the fast- 
nesses Of the low mountain ranges, ever 
ready to cut off miner or wayfarer. But the 
fact of danger brought some compensatory 
satisfaction; Miss Van Graben felt almost 
indemnified for her curtailed expeditions, 
did she but encounter a little band of scouts, 
swinging along at their own peculiar, dog- 
This 
most 


trot 
branch of the service 
earnest attention; she provided herself with 
a stock of bows, quivers, and moccasins not 
to be disdained by Pocahontas herself; and 
she became so sage upon the details of In- 
dian warfare, that Everett Dunning more 
than once suggested her alliance, offensive 
and defensive, with the stern old colonel. 
“Why shouldn't I enlighten myself on 
tactics as well as on South Kensington em- 
Is not it as sensible 


gait, toa rendezvous under orders. 
enlisted her 


broidery and ceramics? 
to collect Indian trophies as to rake together 
dozens of varnished mustard-pots or pecks 
of shabby postage-stamps? Bah, Ethel! In 
one shape or another, I must have excite- 
I cannot live without it. If excite- 
do not exist, I must create it for 
My dear, ‘let me alone, the dream’s 

my own, and my heart is full of rest.’” 
Among the ores, fossils, and miscellaneous 
a-brac which Mrs. Dunning had accu- 
mulated was a picture which came to have 
for Miss Van Graben a wonderful fascination ; 
it was a stereoscopic view, the mediocre 
work of an itinerant photographer. Indif- 
ferent as it was viewed as a work of art, it 
ve ina marked degree the characteristic 
stamp of the section. Against a background 
of far, sterile hills, spiked here and there 
ungainly cactus and bristling soap-weed, 
party of scouts was grouped, in attitudes 
yet wary, rifles in hand, blankets 
inturled, kerchiefs binding swarthy brows 
scarce unbent from the tension of chase and 
iughter. In the foreground, the figure of 
man in semi-military garb was stretched in 


with 


the carelessness of repose and relaxation. 
“Who is this, Everett? Evidently a white 
isnot he?” Frederica was scanning the 


re, glass in-hand. 
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“Well, yes, rather; that is Wells of the 
—th, officer of the scouts.” 

“He is not half ill-looking. Good officer?” 

“Fair,” said Lieutenant Dunning, dryly, 
somewhat piqued by the faint praise in 
Miss Van Graben’s temperately expressed 
approval of his dearest friend. 

Three days after, carelessly turning the 


leaves of Frederica’s sketch-book — Miss 


Van Graben drew—he came upon a spir- 
ited copy of the reclining figure, elaborated 
to an ideal of chivalrous, manly beauty.e A 
week later, in a book the girl was fond of 
reading, he found a sheet of clever verses 

Miss Van Graben had a pretty talent for 
writing verses—theme, “The Captain of the 


Scouts.” 

Lieutenant Dunning was not devoid of an 
average share of penetration. Clearly, the 
young officer had taken a firm hold on the 
ardent imagination of Miss Van Graben. 
Watching her closely for some days, he ob- 
served that the girl continually took up the 
photograph, regarding it with intent and 
wistful gaze. 

“T think I’ll write down to Cummings for 
Wells to pay us a visit,” quoth Lieutenant 
Dunning, meditatively puffing a fragrant 
Trabuco, as he returned from the post hos- 
pital, whither Mrs. Dunning—gentle soul that 
she was—daily accompanied her husband. 
How many suffering souls were comforted 
and soothed by the mere presence of that 
sweet womanly power, the recording angel 
hath written. 

“V por gue ?” queried Ethel. 

Then Lieutenant Dunning, 
with an unwonted burst of romantic senti- 
ment, imparted the substance of his obser- 
vations upon their guest and the impression 
she appeared to have received. 

“It would be worth while to bring these 
contact, thinkest not thou, little 


impressive 


two in 
woman?” 

“T—don't—know. Freddy is a peculiar 
girl—very. I have qualms of conscience 
about assuming such responsibility. Those 
matters require very delicate manipulation, 
Everett.” 

‘*T’ll risk it,” he returned, in the lordliness 
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of masculine complacency. When her hus- 
band adopted that decisive tone of superior- 
ity, Ethel Dunning acquiesced without demur, 
leaving him to reap the reward of his own 
devices. 

“Freddy, you will meet your Bayard the 
Second. I’m writing for Wells to come up.” 

‘Everett Dunning,” said Miss Van Graben, 
solemnly, “don’t do it. O, I mean what I 
say. A tender halo of sentiment lingers 
about that picture; it suggests all manner of 
poetic possibilities and sweet fancies. Now, 
if the man come, the chances are that he 
will be a callow youth, fresh from his mil- 
itary school, full of fine theories and phrases, 
supercilious—don’t frown at me, sir!—all 
soldiers are supercilious. In short, I don’t 
want my pretty romance dispelled; I cannot 
survive such a shock—I, who have suffered 
already from disillusionments most heart- 
rending.” 

Familiar as he was with her turn of 
speech, Lieutenant Dunning was at a loss 
to know if this was an ebullition of her usual 
inconsequent, grim humor, affecting intense 
earnestness, or a sincere avowal of her 
desires. 

A week, perhaps, elapsed; the fair fore- 
noon was full of a glad reaction after a 
storm that had purged all impurity from the 
air, A bustle of unwonted activity stirred 
about the little fort; in lieu of lounging 
about the steps of the barracks, the negro 
soldiers off duty took frequent strolling turns 
to the sally-port, looking down the road of 
the southeastern approach. Finally one 
beaming orderly hastened to Lieutenant 
Dunning’s quarters. 

“Transpo'tation in from Fo’t Cummings, 
sih,” and the trio went forth to welcome the 
new arrival. 

Whatever had been Mrs. Dunning’s actual 
sentiments regarding Lieutenant Wells’s in- 
troduction upon the scene, she, of course, 
lent herself thoroughly to the promotion of 
his comfort. The young man dropped into 
their daily life with the perfection of ease. 
He and Freddy took up the thread of con- 
stant communion, “as naturally as if they 
meant it,” said Mrs. Dunning, 
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“Tt’s as good as a play—or our own court- 
ship over again,” whispered Everett Dun- 
ning to his wife, sitting a little away from 
the two in the moonlighted, narrow porch. 
“See what picturesque attitudes they assume 
—all unconsciously, too. Wells is not aman 
to posture, and Freddy—well, Freddy is his 
complement, as I told you all along. No 
misgivings now, eh?” 

“We shall see,” returned Ethel, dubiously, 
contemplating with pleasure none the less 
the picture before her. A radiance of moon- 
light was flooding the parade-ground, toning 
its ugly bareness to the beauty of a fairy 
pleasance. Against that background Lieu- 
tenant Wells stood, erect, soldierly, the wind 
faintly stirring the short rings of his close-cut 
dark hair, every line of his figure showing 
vigor and pride. His dark eyes were bent 
upon Miss Van Graben’s pale face, full of 
the wistful, wondering petulance that was 
its characteristic expression. Frederica’s 
head, topped with its mass of big blonde 
braids, drooped forward; she looked up 
from under her brows with an indecision 
that was charming—the perfection of appeal. 

“They look like your engraving of Lance 
lot and Elaine,” said Everett Dunning. 

Ethel laughed, teasingly, “O, Everett! 
Since when are you given to such flights of 
fancy? I’m positive it is Freddy’s presence 
that inspires you to all these poetic expres- 
sions; Iam sure to be jealous if this shall 
continue.” 

None the less was she struck by the 
aptitude of his comparison. It was not 
only in the one instance of picturesque pos- 
ing; but from the moment when Miss Van 
Graben, first meeting the young officer, 
“lifted her eyes and read his lineaments,” 
she, like the lily maid of Astolat, “loved 
him with the love that was her doom.” She 
could not have fancied a gay, rattling, blithe- 
hearted fellow like Everett Dunning; it was 
his gravity, and even a shade of melancholy 
in his temperament, that most pleased her 
in Lieutenant Wells. Then, about him clus- 
tered every prestige of romance and adven- 
ture; ardent as he was in his profession, 
eager as he was to be foremost in every post 
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if danger, the gallant young man had borne 
a charmed life through the perils of the 
times. Like Desdemona, Frederica loved 
him for the dangers he had passed. So 
patent was the reciprocity of sentiment be- 
tween the two, that any failure as to the issue 
would have seemed almost a personal griev- 
ance defrauding the on-lookers, Free from 
pique, from coquetry, and from calculation, 
never was courtship less guileful or more 
zenerous. When a betrothal was announced, 
it Was more as a matter of form than of ne- 
cessity. 

‘Never talk to me again about woman’s 
tact and intuition!” quoth Everett Dunning, 
one morning shortly before his friend’s re- 
turn to Cummings. “Could any woman 
have foreseen better than I the desirability 
of this match? Would any woman have 
brought them together more skillfully? 
Could any woman boast of a more suitable 
arrangement altogether of her own devis- 
ing?” 

“All’s well that ends well,” deprecated 
Mrs. Dunning, perhaps irritated by her hus- 
band’s fault in taste; for Frederica was in the 
room. She rose hastily, and went over to 
Ethel. 

“Oh, Ethel! do you believe it will not end 
well? Do you “ain it will not? Reassure 
ne, if you can, dear, for oh, Ethel—oh, Ev- 
erett—I feel just so about it myself.” 

‘Nonsense !” cried the matter-of-fact Lieu- 
tenant; “why shoulda’t itend well? What’s 
to hinder? Freddy, you're not well this 
morning, you’re hysterical and _ nervous. 
Wells kept you up talking too late last night. 
By Jove! it’s well he’s soon off, or we'd 
have you on the sick-list.” 

But from that day, a dash of bitterness 
was in the sweet wine of life Frederica had 
been quaffing. Mrs. Dunning bitterly re- 
proached herself for the hasty speech that 
had poisoned her friend’s peace. 

“Tt was not that — indeed, it was not,” 
Miss Van Graben averred; “that only made 
me speak what was in my heart before. 
For awhile I was so happy—so unspeakably 
content—I, who have been always restless 
and unsatisfied. But that happiness was too 
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perfect to last—the doubt crept in. 
me, Ethel, nature will assert itself. 
temperament cannot be made over.” 

Miss Van Graben made strenuous efforts 
to combat and resist the profound melan- 
choly that assailed her. She never failed to 
present to her lover’s gaze a cheerful coun- 
tenance; for Frederica was one of those 
women who opine that a man is more than 
sufficiently harassed by the cares and respon- 
sibilities of his business and the outer world, 
and that his loyalty deserves the reward and 
encouragement of smiles and sweet sympa- 
thy at home. 

Only once her self-possession failed; on 
the day before Lieutenant Wells’s departure 
for his own post, Frederica came to him 
with the little stereoscopic picture of his 
scouts, halved in her hand. 

“Take this with you, Fulton; it was a tie 
between us ere ever we met. I shall like 
to know we hold it in common.” She 
looked up into his grave face, full of feeling, 
and something she read there filled her eyes 
with tears. She lifted her arms to him. 
“Oh, Fulton!” she cried piteously, “I can- 
not let you go. Stay with me, dear one, 
stay.” 

But in the early morning, the little group 
stood in the sally-port, watching the ambu- 
lance roll along the rocky road, until lost to 
sight among the gnarled junipers and armed 
soap-weed. Lieutenant Wells was gone. 

“Oh, the silence that came next! The 
patience and long waiting!” 

It preyed upon themall. Ethel Dunning, 
and her husband himself, grew wan with 
doubt and apprehension. Frederica wasted 
away under the terrible suspense, like one 
who succumbs to a swift and fatal malady. 
All her pretty fair color faded, and her sup- 
ple, nymph-like form lost its graceful con- 
tours. Her great gray eyes burned like 
lamps, with an eager, anxious light. Her 
restlessness was intense; it seemed that she 
must be wearing out her life. 

Day by day the Apache raids went on. 
Every post, every breathless courier gallop- 
ing in from the outlying settlements with 
headlong haste, brought dire tidings of 
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frightful atrocities, wreaked by their hands 
upon the hapless settlers and prospectors of 
the region. Now and again small bodies 
of the pursuing soldiery, detached from their 
fellows, were ambushed and slain. Now 
and again came word from Lieutenant 
Wells, doing deadly and gallant work with 
his little command: a line wired when the 
military telegraph could be bespoken, a 
hastily scrawled note, written perhaps in the 
saddle. Infrequent and precarious of re- 
ceipt, these missives carried inestimable com- 
fort and reassurance. 

Lieutenant Wells had left the 
month, perhaps, and the waiting ones, their 
apprehensions somewhat dulled by custom, 
as even the sharpest of pangs will be, began 
to speak, half hopefully, of the time when a 
better condition of things should enable the 


post a 


young man to retire from this service of per- 
il. Frederica’s spirits, long depressed, took 
on a certain degree of buoyancy in the an- 
ticipation of her lover’s constant companion- 
ship, and his security, well earned by many 
an exploit of courage and endurance. 

It chanced that some happening to the 
wires had temporarily cut off the isolated 
little post from direct telegraphic communi- 
cation with the outer world. A negro or- 
derly, riding to the adjacent town, returned 
with a confused and apparently exaggerated 
account of an affray in which, falling into an 
ambuscade, a body of scouts and citizen 
volunteers had perished—amiserably, with all 
the revolting accompaniments of these bar- 
barian victories. Lieutenant Dunning, has- 
tily preparing to ride away for 
information, was summoned to conference 
He knew 
the 
-who sat his horse in de- 


positive 


with one who refused to enter. 
man—a 
neighboring town 
jected attitude, elbow on pommel, and head 


from 


well the young assayer 


on hand. ‘The young man looked at Dun- 
ning with humid eyes, his firm lips quivering 
with distress. 
“This is a horrible affair, Dunning,” he 
said abruptly. 
“Then it is true? And Wells?” 
“ Wells was the first man who fell. 
I thought—it 


That’s 


what brings me here. might 
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come, if possible, less shockingly from one 
who had known and liked him—but—good 
God !—when I think of the happy evenings 
we've spent here together, and remember 
that girl’s idolatrous devotion, I hate myself 
for knowing his frightful fate. I can’t tell 
her—I can’t be a party to her despair.” 

There was silence for a little while; then 
Lieutenant Dunning spoke: “I suppose 
there’s no doubt at all?” 

“Doubt! no; we were riding side and 
side when he fell. I caught plain sight of 
his face as the others closed in and swept me 
off among them. He was quite dead, I 
think —I hope—for—when the devilish busi- 
ness was over—and we came back—Dun- 
ning, you know how it is—we could not tell— 
his own mother could not have known 
him. I recognized him by this—lying close 
by.” 

Averting his eyes, he held out a bit of 
cardboard, torn, sodden, marked with a 
ghastly stain. It was the little picture Fred 
erica had given her lover. 

“‘ And here is another horrible relic,” said 
Will Ford, with inexpressible sadness in his 
voice; “I drew that arrow from Wells's 
heart—Dunning! oh, my God!” 

Silently Miss Van Graben had followed, 
and stood behind the two. Silently she took 
those terrible trophies from their nerveless, 
unresisting hands, and turned away. 


**How—oh, Ethel! how can we take her 
home like this?” 

Frederica sat, clasping the severed halves 
of the picture, now and then touching with 
pallid lips the arrow that had drunk the 
heart’s blood of her lover. Her eyes were 
blank with unreason; the madness of a great 
horror and a great terror was over her va- 
cant face. ‘They listened to hear what words 
she uttered. She was softly chanting, over 
and over, to a monotonous, wailing strain, 
fragments from the song of her prototype, 
the dazed Ophelia: 

** He is dead and gone 


They bore him barefaced on his bier, 
And in his grave rained many a tear- 
He never will come again.” 


Y. H. Adats 
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Amonc the problems of practical and im- 
mediate importance with which _ political 
economy must deal is that which includes 
those great questions always inseparable from 
an acknowledgment of the rights of the in- 
dividual to change his dwelling place and 
transfer his allegiance. This problem has 
become in modern times a serious factor in 
the local and national politics of many coun- 
tries, requiring, though seldom receiving, 
the wisest of statesmanship in its treatment. 
rhe following paper discusses the rights, 
causes, and economic effects of emigration 
and immigration, also some of the ethno- 
logical results, but is chiefly devoted to a 
consideration of the policy of the United 
States on this subject. The chief of the 
statistical bureau at Washington has kindly 
furnished the latest publications of that De- 
partment, completing the statistics of immi- 
eration to February 1 of the current year. 

Modern migrations are essentially peace- 
ful. But western Asia and Europe are wit- 
nesses to the fact that migration once meant 
invasion and conquest. Viewed in its broad- 
est aspect, human history is but an account 

f successive waves of migration rolling out- 
ward from tribal centers, sometimes as scorch- 
ing lava-flows, sometimes as broadening and 
fertilizing rivers, dangerous enough in times 
but ultimately tamed to the uses of 
civilization. The rule of Tartar in Russia, 
of Turk in Roumania, are examples of the 
one, as that of Lombard in Italy, of Norman 
in Sicily and England, are examples of the 
other. De Quincey once drew upon the full- 
est resources of his splendid and stately dic- 
tion in describing with graphic magnificence 
the forced and tragical “ Flight of a Tartar 
Pribe,” similar in its character and organiza- 
tion to those kindred tribes that laid Moscow 
and Cracow in ashes, wasted Europe from 
Bulgaria to the Baltic, ruled in ancient Nov- 
and levied tribute from Silesian 
and - Polish palatines. Freeman, 


oO! flood, 


vorod, 
counts 


MIGRATION 


PROBLEM. 


Palgrave, and De Thierry, choosing one of 
the most important periods of history, have 
told with vividness and fidelity, with careful 
criticism and ripe scholarship, the tale of 
that great struggle from which the van- 
quished arose as victors, and the spirit of 
Alfred, Cnut, and Harold still reigned over 
the conquered land. 

But the Norman Conquest, even though 
we call it all that De Thierry says it was, of- 
fers but a partial parallel to the prehistoric 
migrations of whole communities. We must 
begin farther back, with the successive 
human waves flowing westward from the 
mountain birth-land of the Aryan peoples. 
These, and the new languages, governments, 
and social systems thus developed, have ever 
since occupied the thoughts of men. So far, 
at least, this “going forth to conquer the 
world” has been the greatest fact in secular 
history, and its phases and episodes are 
infinite in variety. Phenician merchants 
cultivated wheat-fields and built cities on the 
coasts of Spain and France; Grecian colo- 
nists took with them the fruitful vine and the 
sacred olive of Athené; rebellious Norwe- 
gians sought refuge in Hecla-guarded Iceland. 
Emigrants founded, as emigrants overthrew, 
the Roman Empire. Refugees made Switz- 
erland the champion of republican institu- 
tions, and Montenegro the bulwark against 
Ottoman aggression. The modern states of 
Europe have been molded by the conquer- 
ing hands of emigrants, and emigrants bore 
to the new continent the germs of free gov- 
ernment in the local institutions of an im- 
memorial past. To some of the ancient 
colonies men fled with their naked lives from 
famines, proscription, tyranny, and imminent 
death. Political refugees were leaders of 
some; of others, religious fervor was the 
moving cause. But in modern times, men’s 
chief reason for changing their abode is the 
desire of bettering their social and financial 


condition. Politics and religion, though still 
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factors, are so to a much less degree than 
formerly. 

The problems connected with migration 
at present are of a complex nature, and mere 
phrases cannot satisfy the mind. There have 
been too many writers who “‘darkened coun- 
sel by words without knowledge.” The me- 
chanical economists claim to be furnished 
with tested and accurate sets of formulas, 
satisfactorily and permanently explaining 
each and every economical phenomenon. 
Doubts as to the infallibility of these phrases 
are denounced as mischievous and heretical, 
tending to upset things generally. When we 
begin, for instance, to ask about the causes 
and effects of emigration, some writers would 
have our inquiries cease with such replies as, 
“Labor and supply,” “ private interest,” “ag- 
gregate wage fund.” These, admittedly, are 
useful formulas. But it often occurs in polit- 
ical economy and elsewhere, that happy 
phrases for certain tendencies under certain 
conditions are wrested from their proper 
places, and endued with almost magical 
properties ; that broad and useful generaliza- 
tions, at first true and timely, are made at 
last to involve everything in obscurity. In 
the endeavor to render political science ex- 
act, writers of this order have come at last 
to believe in their own omniscience, simply 
from an exasperating vassalage to those con- 
venient symbols, phrases, and expressions. 

Modern society, in its complex develop- 
ments, is based upon certain legal ideas, 
which have been evolved from the mighty 
conflict, waste, and experiment of the past. 
It cannot be claimed that these ideas are 
ultimate, for evolution of thought was never 
more active than now; but the tendency of 
things can be understood. The feudal sys- 
tem, after defining and separating classes, 
bound them closely together with military 
rigor. Chiefly through outlawry a man won 
the right to leave his home and seek other 
allegiance. It furnishes a curious example 
of the difficulty with which individuals re- 
solved to emigrate, that the Norse Sagas 
depict the futility of warning even outlaws, 
on whose head a price was set, that they 
should depart to safer lands. They would 
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help to form colonies, but that individual 
migration, which is a leading feature of mod- 
ern times, was almost entirely lacking in the 
Middle Ages. But modern life recognizes, as 
one of its corner-stones, the right of personal 
independence of choice, subject only to those 
restrictions which the rights of others may 
require. Liberty of choice carries with it 
liberty of action. The highest earthly right 
a man possesses is the right to abjure the 
government under which he was born, and 
become a citizen of another nation. The 
cumbrous restrictions and ceremonials with 
which the transfer of tribal allegiance was 
formerly attended have been swept away, 
and the American naturalization laws crys- 
tallize the simplest and fewest requirements 
ever made of would-be citizens. 

The modern theory is that each man shall 
be free to choose his own profession, and 
exercise it when he chooses. There shall be 
no classes based on law. The individual 
may change his domicile when and as he - 
wishes, within the limits of his own country. 
In this acknowledgment the right of migra- 
tion began. Labor and capital, it was found, 
were transferable from one part of a country 
to another part. The workman went where 
he received the highest wages; capital where 
it earned the best returns. The advantage 
of this fluidity of motion, unchecked by any 
official interference, was long ago under- 
stood as regards any one country, but its 
universal application was long denied; even 
when it was admitted that surplus labor could 
safely be sent abroad, this truth was denied 
as regards surplus capital. The present con- 
dition of the tacitly understood but seldom 
formulated right is that any one upon whom 
the civil or military authorities have no legal 
claim shall be free to leave his country, tak- 
ing with him his worldly possessions. 

But it cannot be said that the right of a 
person to change his abode from one coun- 
try to another is as unlimited as his right to 
remove from one part to another of his own 
country. Three cases of emigration, of in- 
creasing degrees of complexity, may be cited 
here as examples. If an Englishman con- 
cludes to sell his hop-field in Kent, remove 
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to Yorkshire and engage in raising sheep, he 
only transfers a local allegiance; he is still 
in every respect an English citizen, and no 
question as to his acceptability can be raised 
in Yorkshire. It is much as if he had moved 
from one county of California to another, 
or from one ward to another in San Fran- 
cisco. The different local usages between 
Kent and Yorkshire hardly obscure the sim- 
plicity of the transaction. But a case con- 
siderably more complex arises, if within the 
United States a man removes from Massa- 
chusetts to Illinois or Oregon. He is still 
an American citizen, but he finds the re- 
quirements of the respective State laws so 
different, that he loses some rights and 
privileges, and gains others. One State has 
given him up, has resigned the results of his 
future labor and the taxes on his productive 
capital; the other has gained these, and has 
assumed consequent duties and responsi- 
bilities. These cases prepare us to consider 
the real problem, that which arises when a 
man removes from one country to another. 
With this form of the question the United 
States have had to deal on an unprecedented 
scale. The right of an individual to remove 
from his native country is absolute. But 
the country to which he offers himself has 
the right to decide by general laws whether 
or not he is a desirable citizen, or even 
whether immigration of any sort is best. 
The plain duties of a government towards 
its people require this, and the fact is gen- 
erally recognized. A nation must make laws 
against the entry of vagrants, criminals, and 
infectiously diseased persons, just as it must 
try to shut out the rinderpest and the lep- 
rosy. The supremacy of the individual ends 
with the right to sever his allegiance to his 
own government; he cannot force the gift of 
that allegiance on any other nation. 

Sacred are the responsibilities and severe 
the duties imposed upon the nation towards 
whom the yearnings of emigrants turn. 
A young, free, and vigorous community, 
with unused resources to draw upon and 
physically justified in receiving accessions, 
has no more complex social and political 
questions demanding solution than those 
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connected with would-be immigrants. Their 
character and industrial value must be de- 
termined from a material standpoint: how 
much cash is represented by the bone and 
brawn, the habits, training, and acquired 
skill, the clothes, household goods, and ac- 
cumulated savings? Of greater importance 
are the moral, intellectual, and ethnological 
questions. Thesubject may be summed up 
by saying that the attitude of a community 
towards immigration tacitly formulates its 
views of its duties towards itself and towards 
humanity at large. 

The general causes which in these days 
lead to migration are easily stated. Popu- 
lation ever presses closely on the means 
of subsistence. As a community increases, 
the struggle for the mere necessaries of life 
deepens in intensity. If there once were 
common or government lands they become 
private property; the practical limits of cul- 
tivation and of pasturage are reached; the 
rich soils have been manured to their high- 
est Capacity, and fail to respond to additional 
fertilizers; pauperism increases; children of 
poverty are forced to work at a much earlier 
age; the physical stamina and moral tone 
of the lower classes distinctly lessen; crimes 
of a mean type and vulgar tragedies increase ; 
the battle of life becomes definitely harder 
eachday. The reservoirs are full, driblets of 
migration begin to trickle over the banks 
and flow away in search of more room. 
Then, while affairs are in this state, an 
unexpected failure of crops or fisheries, 
or the outbreak of the cattle-plague, or any- 
thing that lessens the food-supply, forces 
thousands away to other lands. With almost 
the exactitude of mathematics, the causes 
which led to each remarkable migration 
of the last half-century can be discovered. 
It was the potato disease in Ireland, the 
French or German conscriptions, it was fire, 
flood, sickness, famine, horrors of great wars, 
and multitudinous human disasters which 
loosened the strong bonds and close attach- 
ments of men and women to their child- 
hood’s homes. Few scenes are so pathetic 
as that of the helpless, uneducated peasants 
of Europe, so often thrown like flotsam on 
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our shores, with their worn and worthless 
household goods and their dull, untrained 
faculties. With this class the simple instinct 
of self-preservation guides, pushed as they 
are from the overflowing human hives. They 
have heard tales of cheap lands, of high 
wages, of roast beef on the cottager’s table 
every day; but these stories they doubt 
greatly, and would not, without more press- 
ure, leave their Men of more 
means, and higher in the social scale, are 
induced to emigrate from more complex 
motives. They can enter upon more exten- 
sive schemes with their capital; they can 
found families and exercise wider social in- 
fluence in the new country. The desire for 
greater political power, better religious rights, 
and various such motives, moral and intel- 
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lectual, enter into the choice. 

But even when we give the fullest weight 
to the tendencies and reasons which impel 
men to seek a change of abode, the centrip- 
etal force is still found to be the strongest. 
The natural conservatism of mankind is so 
great that vast and fertile territories remain 


thinly occupied long after their fitness for 
prosperous colonies is well known. Not un- 
til the evils and burdens of their life become 
nearly unendurable will ordinary individuals 
seek new homes. It is almost in vain that 
such writers as Carlyle, gazing in despair on 
the squalor, misery, and crime in which the 
lower classes dwell in the more populous 
parts of Europe, cry out for “some new 
Hengist or Horsa,” to lead forth new Saxon 
colonies—not with spear and sword, but with 
plow and reaping machine. Despite all 
efforts, the current of emigration will not 
flow out evenly, and so relieve its surplus. 
If it did, the natural checks to population 
would act much less freely, and one island, 
such as Great Britain, would soon populate 
the rest of the world. Even as it is, Eng- 
land’s colonial empire largely affords the 
explanation of her steady growth and con- 
centrated power. Men whose brawn, ability, 
or capital is too little to enter safely the 
struggle at home seek the colonies as a 
fitter field; and this sifting process has made 


England what it is to-day. It often happens, 
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too, that active and ambitious young Eng- 
lishmen, who have prospered in the colonies, 
return with full hands to their native shores, 
restoring ruined family fortunes or buying 
new estates. 

For every emigrant sent out from a coun- 
try the pressure on the food supply is lessened 
by just that much, and the sensitive social 
forces operate to fill up the deficiency. 
When numbers of emigrants depart, more 
marriages, or marriages at an earlier age, oc- 
cur among those left behind, the food sup- 
ply being better, and wages somewhat higher, 
as competition is less. The size of the av- 
erage families will be greater than before. 
The chief effect of migration in regard to the 
country losing inhabitants is therefore visible 
in a corresponding gain in the ratio of in- 
creased population. The greater tendency 
to save counteracts whatever outflow of cap- 
ital has taken place. It is as in a hive of 
bees, when a swarm has departed all ener- 
gies are applied to repairing the loss. Yet 
the first effect of emigration may often be to 
lower wages in certain departments of indus- 
try, by reason of the derangement caused by 
drawing away skilled workmen from a dis- 
trict, lowering its standard of excellence, and 
necessarily lessening its profits. 

The country which gains in population by 
immigration gains a strength both in labor 
and capital, but this we are seldom in dan- 
ger of underestimating. It manages to get 
canals dug, railroads built, coal-mines 
worked, forests cleared, and virgin soils 
broken up many years in advance of the 
time that the natural increase of its own peo- 
ple would have permitted these things to be 
done. But these employments all represent 
resources, actual or potential. Dormant in 
the unworked -coal-mine, for instance, lies 
the sustenance of a thousand men, light and 
warmth for a metropolis, profits in the form 
of Score’s vases, Meissoniers, and rambles in 
Europe for the capitalist. The amount of 
oxygen imprisoned in the coal itself is not 
more definite and limited than is the labor 
required to bring it to market. Society 
strives to utilize the highest possible percent- 
age of the stored-up heat force; to use every 
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stroke of labor, every dollar of capital, to its 
best advantage. But when the work is done, 
the coal burnt, the money spent, the whole ac- 
cumulation is dissipated. Reserves of force 
are as good things for young nations as for 
young men. It is only a restless and impa- 
tient nation that cries, “Let us clear with all 
speed our forests, exhaust our mines to their 
lowest fissures, occupy our vacant lands to 
the last available mile.” 

Migration has a deeper effect on the re- 
cipient nation than the mere influence on 
prices, wages, and political or commercial 
centers which large transfers of population 
produce. Race difference cannot be ignored 
nor wiped out by an act of naturalization. 
If not too diverse, the natives and the new- 
comers blend at last, and higher national 
characteristics may be evolved. The spirit- 
ual, intellectual, and ethnological aspects of 
the migration problem are ever its most im- 
portant The value of a given 
class of immigrants must be measured chief- 
ly by their capacity to receive the national 
life, adopt the national spirit, add desirable 
elements to the chemic mixture of forces. 
Little can be expected from the first gener- 
ation. The Cornish silver-miner of Nevada, 
the Norwegian settler in Idaho, the Portu- 
suese vine-dresser the Azores, the 
Russian Jew from the Azof Sea, must one 
nd all be content to look to their children 
for their true influence on America. 

When migrations result in the mingling of 
people who possess the same civilization, 
good is certain to develop in the struggle. 
lifferences in language, politics, religion, 
habits of life, melt and fuse into harmonious 
union. We can say, to begin with, that the 
great colony-planting Celt and Teuton races 
combine with the greatest ease, and out of 
the union a better strength can be expected. 
In portions of the United States the Latin 
elements, Spanish, Italians, Portuguese, 
must be reckoned with. Africans and Asi- 
atics can very well be allowed in a modern 
Christian community so long as Fetichism, 
Mohammedanism, and Confucianism are not 
recognized as legal forms of worship, and so 
ong as the ideas of home, self-thinking, and 
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local government, which are more or less 
the common heritage of all Aryan races, are 
not endangered. This is the essential point 
as between immigrants of the same civiliza- 
tion and immigrants of a different civiliza- 
tion. No temporary gain in labor or capital 
can justify any people in accepting either as 
citizens or as sojourners a dangerous num- 
ber of the children of an “alien civilization.” 
As to what constitutes a “dangerous num- 
ber,” that must be left for careful statesman- 
ship to decide. 

The one region of the world where these 
huge forces of migration are being practical- 
ly compared and tested is in the United 
States. They exert an influence on our so- 
cial and industrial systems, on our material 
and spiritual welfare, comparable in impor- 
tance to the results produced by the giant 
physical agencies that carved the pointed 
peaks of the Rockies, lifted the vast plateau 
of the Sierra Nevada, and drove glacier 
plows where vineyards and gardens now 
thrive. The exact meaning of the immigra- 
tion question to America is best shown in a 
study of the statistics of the subject. Be- 
tween 1789 and 1820 only about 250,000 
aliens came to the United States; but in the 
sixty years following, the total number was 
10,138,758. Previous to 1827, the annual 
inflow was less than 20,000; previous to 
1840 it was less than 80,000; in 1854, 1872, 
1873, and 1880, it was over 400,000. Dur- 
ing these sixty years the British Isles sent 
4,698,098 immigrants, Germany over 3,000,- 
ooo, Sweden and Norway 300,000, France 
313,000, British America over 500,000, 
China 215,000, many of whom returned to 
their homes. If to the immigration that 
occurred previous to December, 1880, we 
add that of 1881, 1882, and of January of 
the present year, we reach a grand total of 
12,130,580 — an imposing army, and well 
worth study in its separate elements. The 
arrivals for the twelve months ending June 
30, 1882, reached the large number of 
788,992, and in the seven months follow- 
ing were 283,419. It is not likely that the 
total for the current fiscal year will exceed 
600,000. 





The report for 1881 on the commerce 
and navigation of the United States con- 
tains full statistics of the immigration of 
that year, numbering 669,431. Let us first 
look at the nationalities of the new-comers. 
Europe contributed 527,776, distributed as 
follows: 

4 PPT EeTS 
Russia. .......... «4,805 
Belgium . 1,766 
27,705 484 
Finland 176 
Portugal.........0 171 
72 
Roumania ........ 30 
OMG ciccsccusee 
Sicily, Malta, and 


Germany 
British Isles . 
Sweden 
Norway 
Austria 


...153,718 


11,293 
9,117 
8,595 


Switzerland .... 
Denmark 
Netherlands .... 
Hungary 

Poland 


The British North American provinces 


sent 125,381 immigrants, of which 102,227° 


were from Quebec and Ontario. All of Asia 
contributed but 11,982, of which China was 
responsible for 11,890, India for 33, Ar- 
menia for 15; and Japan, Arabia, Syria, and 
Persia for the rest. Africa sent but 25, Cen- 
tral America 29, South America 110, the 
West Indies 1,680, and the islands of the 
Atlantic 1,098. The immigrants from the 
Azores, Bermudas, Canaries, and Madeiras 
are chiefly Portuguese, who go to the Pacific 
coast. A portion of the immigration from 
the isles of the Pacific, numbering 1,191, is 
of the same nationality. Greenland, Iceland, 
and miscellaneous sources are credited with 
sending 159 persons to this country. Space 
forbids extended comment on the above 
figures. Germany, long second, now heads 
the list. The British Isles send nearly three 
times as many emigrants to the United States 
as to all the English colonies combined. 
The sturdy Norse element, represented by 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, is the third 
in point of importance and is steadily in- 
creasing. Alaska and the northern portions 
of the newer States and Territories offer 
them many inducements. It is remarkable 
that Belgium, France, and Holland, though 
the most thickly populated portions of Eu- 
rope, furnish a very small proportion of 
emigrants. The explanation will be found 
in social habits and national character. 
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Belgians, French, and Dutch do not have 
the migratory impulse and fierce land-hun- 
ger. They are not pioneers and born colo- 
nists. The Swiss immigrants are to a large 
extent dairymen, and many find their way 
to the-Pacific coast. The Italians are vine- 
growers, field-laborers, and fishermen. The 
Slav element, though seeming insignificant, 
is that from which the greatest increase may 
be expected in the next ten or twenty years. 
A clearer knowledge of America is spread- 
ing among the Slavonic races, and its effects 
will soon be manifest. War or famine in 
eastern Europe would probably cause a 
remarkable migration to these shores. 

Valuable results are obtained from a study 
of the tables relating to occupation. Out of 
the 669,431 immigrants of 1881, there were 
but 2,812 who had received professional 
training, and’ were lawyers, physicians, 
ministers, authors, teachers, editors, etc. 
Germany furnished the greatest number, pro- 
portionately, of these. The skilled occupa- 
tions, trades, and mechanical pursuits were 
represented by 66,457 persons. There were 
58,028 farmers, and 5,552 farm laborers. 
The other unskilled laborers numbered 147,- 
816. There were 19,342 house-servants. 
The persons “without occupations” num- 
bered 347,530, chiefly females and children, 
though a large percentage appears to consist 
of men. About thirty per cent. of the total 
emigration consists of females. 

Returning for a moment to the question 
of nationality, we observe the increasing 
preponderance of the German element. In 
1882 it rose to 250,630, as against 179,423 
from the British Isles, and 98,275 from Brit- 
ish North America. In the seven months 
ending with January of this year, Germany 
sent 116,604, as against about 80,c00 from 
the British Isles. This remarkable outpour- 
ing points clearly to impoverishment and 
over-population in Germany, and all recent 
writers bear witness to the fact. The ratio 
of increase is too great, and the consequent 
economic evils have grown enormous. The 
births number 4 per cent. of the population, 
while in France they number but 2.6 per 
cent. In some districts, such as Upper 
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Silesia, the limits of sustenance are so nearly 
reached that the slightest failure of crops 
causes great distress, and brings the lower 
classes to the verge of starvation. Men 
search in vain for work at 25 cents a day. 
There are almost no opportunities for young 
men. Crimes have increased over 200 per 
cent. in the last ten or twelve years. It is 
also to be remembered that each adult emi- 
grant from Germany represents a financial 
loss to his fatherland of what it has cost to 
rear, clothe, and educate him. For a peas- 
ant child this cost, to the age of 15, is about 
$750. It is thought that each adult emigrant 
takes with him, besides his passage money, 
about $100. The able-bodied emigrant is 
worth about $1,000 to the country that re- 
ceives him, provided, of course, that he is 
needed. 

We have seen that more than nine-tenths 
of the able-bodied men and women who 
come to the United States can only contrib- 
ute unskilled labor to the national sources. 
Many of them go West, and settle as soon as 
possible on cheap government lands, of which 
over eight million acres are annually given 
away under homestead laws and _ timber- 
culture acts. The Comstock mines will no 
more surely come to a day when the great 
lode is exhausted and its workings necessarily 
abandoned, than this country will sometime 
discover that there is no more land fit to 
plow, no more room for cattle on its hill 
pastures. The direct economic effect of the 
class of immigration we have been receiving 
has been to increase the ratio of advance in 
values of real property, to stimulate trade, 
manufactures, and railroad building, and to 
foster everywhere a feeling of optimism—a 
belief in better and better times ahead. 
This feeling has become a national charac- 
teristic, and at times is positively dangerous. 
So long as industrious though uneducated 
men can become their own landlords, on 
their own farms, wages can be maintained 
at a comparatively satisfactory point. But 
when the tide turns, and cheap food, cheap 
land, and high wages are no longer charac- 
teristics of America, she will be unprepared 
to meet the new'situation. Should popula- 
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tion increase at the present rate, the changes 
which the next quarter of a century will force 
upon us must be enormous in their scope 
and effect. Social, industrial, and political 
revolution may be expected, and reactions 
that more plodding and less rapidly de- 
veloped communities escape. Economic 
changes which are spread over several gen- 
erations are much more readily accepted 
than those which fall entirely within the 
limits of one generation. And it is folly to 
suppose that the assimilative powers of the 
nation will always continue to be as great as 
they have been in the past. 

But when we claim the right to limit, if 
need be, the immigration to our shores, there 
are writers who reply that to do so would be 
to seal qur own ruin. In 1856 the theory 
of the gradual deterioration of the Caucasian 
race on this continent found supporters. 
Certainly, if the climate were, as claimed, 
so unfavorable that the national vitality is 
only kept up by constant infusions of for- 
eign blood; if the peasants of Europe have 
indeed more manhood than the descendants 
of Revolutionary heroes, then we must aban- 
don all hope of a permanent civilization 
here. A theorem of such destructive se- 
quences can only be accepted on evidence 
of the highest order. But later statistics 
and more fruitful developments of national 
energy justify the unshaken confidence of 
our noblest leaders and wisest thinkers, in 
the fitness of this continent for a_ better 
humanity than Europe has known. The 
forces of nature are really working with us, 
not against us. If we were shut out from 
the rest of the world we should not sink 
into barbarism. Bryce, Spencer, Freeman, 
and other distinguished visitors predict the 
highest development here. No writer of any 
importance uses this climatic terror as a 
working theory. 

Race problems sufficient have, however, 
been given us to solve. The negroes, which 
no other nation on earth could with safety 
have admitted so suddenly to citizenship, 
must be made to furnish teachers and civil- 
ized colonists to aid in opening Africa to 
travel, commerce, and education. The de- 
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scendants of the present Indian tribes, losing 
their tribal organization, must make Indian 
Territory a not unworthy member of the 
league of States. Chinese, Japanese, Hin- 
doo, and Turk must come and go, wel- 
comed, sometimes made citizens, but lim- 
ited, in point of numbers, when necessary. 
When finally, as must ultimately happen, 
the useful limit of accretion is reached, the 
national hospitality can fitly take another 
form; it can afford the starting point for 
well-organized colonies to develop with ease 
and profit the resources of Central and 
South America. 

If it be asked how much immigration is 
best for the United States, no definite reply 
can yet be given. A few general consider- 
ations may be offered with propriety on this 
point. Every new transatlantic line of 
steamships, every new railroad across the 
frontier lands of northwest and southwest, 
enter as factors of the migration problem, 
bringing men faster, making more room for 
them, aiding in their distribution. The two 
element of uncertainty are: (1) the trades- 
unions; (2) the fluctuations and changes 
in industrial or commercial centers. The 
trades-unions abroad sometimes complicate 
affairs by furnishing means of migration, and 
forcing what they deem surplus labor to de- 
part against its own wish. American trades- 
unions have precipitated unwise conflicts, 
causing useless waste of productive force. 
In either case, the normal labor demand is 
interfered with. Another economic feature 
of modern life is in the rapidity of its trans- 
fers of power. A single generation sees an 
agricultural community metamorphosed into 
one devoted to manufactures. ‘The time 
may be comparatively near when the looms 
of New England will be outnumbered by 
those of the South; when the forges of Ohio 
and Pennsylvania will be fewer than those 
of Utah and Colorado; when the lumber 
products of Puget Sound will many times 
surpass in value those of Maine and Mich- 
igan. Nothing is crystallized. Everything 
is in a state of ebb and flow, of change, 
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transfer, and development. Minute subdi- 
visions of labor increase; an entire town 
devotes itself to one occupation. The ne- 
cessity for the immigrant to have some 
definite species of skill was never before so 
absolute. The day for hap hazard immi- 
gration ought to be ended. 

It seems evident that the world is on the 
threshold of changes in the form and char- 
acter of notable migration. That to the 
United States, in many respects the most re- 
markable in history, has been peaceful, con- 
tinuous, unorganized, steadily increasing in 
volume. It has been one of individuals 
and of families, seldom of colonies, except 
when some communal or social scheme was 
to be tested by its projectors. But every- 
thing points to well-systematized agricultural 
and industrial-agricultural colonies, perhaps 
on a co-operative basis, perhaps organ- 
ized by capitalists and large companies, 
much as transcontinental railroads are man- 
aged. Some of these future colonies will 
doubtless form the nucleus of free Federal 
States. But the rights of colonies and their 
relationships— commercial, practical, and oth- 
erwise—with the mother country form too 
extended a subject to be treated of in this 
connection. The reports and history of 
England’s colonial empire afford the most 
important information. ‘There never was a 
time more prolific in schemes for colonies and 
commercial companies. ‘The mere outlines 
of the English, French, Belgian, and Ger- 
man plans for peaceful conquests of the rich 
lake region of Central Africa seize strong 
hold of the imagination and awaken public 
interest. Russiansettlersin Saghalien, French 
conquests in Anam, the efforts to explore 
Corea, the talk of purchasing Palestine, 
American colonies forming for Mexico, the 
Madagascar question, the sudden interest 
felt in Alaska ;—these are premonitions of the 
times, and show the currents of thought. 
Renewed colonization on a large scale is 
everywhere foreshadowed. America is not 
to be the only haven for the human sur- 
plus of Europe. 

Charles Howard Shinn. 
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THE WOOD-CHOPPER TO HIS AX. 


My comrade keen, my lawless friend, 
When will your savage temper mend? 
I wield you, powerless to resist; 
I feel your weight bend back my wrist, 
Straighten the corded arm, 
Caress the hardened palm. 


War on these forest tribes they made, 
The men who forged your sapphire blade ; 
Its very substance thus renewed 
Tenacious of the ancient feud, 

In crowding ranks uprose 

Your ambushed, waiting foes. 


This helve, by me wrought out and planned, 
By long use suited to this hand, 
Was carved, with patient, toilsome art, 
From stubborn hickory’s milk-white heart ; 
Its satin gloss makes plain 
The fineness of the grain. 


When deeply sunk, an entering wedge, 
The live wood tastes your shining edge; 
When, strongly cleft from side to side, 
You feel its shrinking heart divide, 

List not the shuddering sigh 

Of that dread agony. 


Yon gaping mouth you need not miss, 
But close it with a poignant kiss; 
Nor dread to search, with whetted knife, 
The naked mystery of life, 

And count on shining rings 

The ever-widening springs. 


Hew, trenchant steel, the ivory core, 
One mellow, resonant stroke the more! 
Loudly the cracking sinews start, 
Unwilling members wrenched apart— 
Dear ax, your ’complice I 
In love and cruelty! 
Elaine Goodale. 
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THE OLD PORT OF TRINIDAD. 


Ir is only by stage or on horseback or 
afoot that one can get to Trinidad, over 
roads not always passable. When he does 
get there, but for a small Catholic church, 
a brick store, and a long building, the inte- 
rior of which will forcibly remind the old Cal- 
ifornian of many a “Long Tom” or “‘ Round 
Tent” of his earlier and rougher experiences, 
he would think he was almost at the a«/tima 
thule of progress and on the chosen ground 
of decadence. Old and rickety and tum- 
ble-down and unhabited houses are too 
numerous for so small a place. Twenty- 
nine years ago nearly three thousand people 
made Trinidad “a lively camp.” Steamers 
and schooners, and now and then a brig, 
kept the waters of the snug bight in com- 
motion. ‘Twenty-five or thirty miles above 
the town were the ‘“‘Gold Bluffs.” Think 
how eager, how frantic, was the scramble 
for a slice of this, then the latest El] Dorado. 

The man who stumbled upon the shining 
sands of the “Bluffs” still lives at Trinidad. 
Others have amassed competences—nay, for- 
tunes—on the very fields which he opened. 
He, stricken in years and without resource 
except his daily labor, waits for the end—the 
type of a “’forty-niner” to whom the fates 
have been unpropitious. “Pauper et exul” — 
for he was born where the Rhone rushes 
past smiling fields and purpling vineyards; 
he watches the days come and the nights 
pass and the seasons change, and, suave as 
becomes a Gaul, merely shrugs his shoulders 
as you speak of a revival of trade and the 
repopulation of the old town, and says, “It 
may be so, sir; but the old days will not 
return.” When did they, or how could they, 
return to a stranded “’forty-niner”? The 
traveler finds him always courteously willing 
to tell all he knows of the early history of 
the town—of its flush days and mad, hilari- 
ous nights, of the rush and roar and swagger 
and clatter of the Argonauts who, numbering 
scores and hundreds and thousands, de- 


parted thence by twos and in platoons, in 
single file and long procession, for the Bluffs, 
the Klamath, the Trinity, for unexplored 
and imaginary fields. 

But neither he nor any whom I ques- 
tioned could tell me who named the place, 
or how it came to bear the sacred name of 
the Holy Trinity. Somewhere near the 
town stands an aged tree, upon whose 
gnarled and knotted sides, high up, is rudely 
carved a cross. Tradition is silent; no 
legend exists as to whose hand placed the 
emblem of our redemption in the keeping of 
this acolyte of the forest. Doubtless long 
before the advent of the adventurous Yankee 
some Spanish galleon had crept in behind 
Trinidad Head while a stiff northwester was 
sweeping all before it; and in pious com- 
memoration of deliverance from a present 
evil, had left a name, and a sign of its pres- 
ence. Else might some such irreverent ap- 
pellation have been affixed to this romantic 
spot as now disfigures, and ever shall dis- 
figure, many a lovely glen and charming 
vale in that portion of this our goodly her- 
itage in which the Gringo has had the ex- 
clusive privilege of choosing names. 

Nobody with a spark of sentiment could 
visit Trinidad in beautiful weather and find 
it otherwise than romantic. There is the 
romance of reality about it, too. I came 
upon a rare instance of this. The region 
roundabout Trinidad, since the decline of 
its mining and the birth of its lumber inter- 
ests, has been considered, until a few years 
past, a barren waste. Five years before my 
visit two young men came to Trinidad, own- 
ing nothing but a horse or two. They made 
known their intention of endeavoring to 
locate and build up a farm on Redwood 
Creek, about eighteen miles above the old 
town. The kindly disposed merchants in 
whom they thus confided let them have 
what few provisions they needed, “on time”; 
and they did as many thousands of good 
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and true men have done before them, 
and as very many thousands might and 
should do after them, “‘took to the brush”; 
located a bench mining claim and a quarter- 
section of land apiece.. Their bench claim 
now pays them on an average one thousand 
dollars a year in gold-dust. They have 
added to their original farming locations by 
purchase. They made over a ton of butter 
in 1878. Their landed possessions could 
change hands to-day, if they so willed it, for 
six thousand dollars. They have paid back 
advances with interest, and are independent 
of the world. Fifty or sixty settlers have 
followed their example. They are forming 
a hard-working, self-supporting community, 
the trade of which is already beginning to 
make a noticeable difference in Trinidad. 
They say that, necessarily tributary to Trini- 
dad, there are from ten thousand to twelve 
thousand acres of land on which other par- 
ties can work out the same romance of 
reality that they have worked out since they 
came to Trinidad with a horse or two and 
got credit for “grub” to start with. But the 
romance will have a sorry ending unless 
backed by stout arms, willing hearts, indus- 
try, and economy. 

The devout son of the church who carved 
the cross upon the tree left us only the 
dream of what might have become a fact— 
the phantasm of an adventure of whose 
record nothing save a hieroglyph remains. 
The sturdy pioneers of Redwood Creek 
have spread out an open page of accom- 
plishment. 

Few more noticeable landmarks than 
Trinidad Head grace any sea-coast. Con- 
nected with the mainland by a narrow 
isthmus of shifting sand, it rises to a height 
of about three hundred feet, and covers a 
space of say half a mile square. Granite, 
conglomerate, and hornblende go to make 
up its geological structure. A dense growth 
of chaparral hides and to some extent beau- 
tifies the more rugged outlines of its summit. 
At the northern extremity of its western 
face (sheer, precipitous, iron-bound) stands 
the Pharos of the Head. A gleam of white 
and a flash of crimson light serve as guides 
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by night those “‘who go down into the sea 
in ships,” and whose course leads them to- 
ward Oonalaska’s shore, or into the lordly 
Columbia, or along the picturesque shores 
of Puget Sound. It is a pleasant walk to 
the lighthouse, around the Head, over the 
well-graded road built by the government 
for the transportation of material and sup- 
plies. 

Long, low, level reaches of shining sand 
are all well enough in their way in some 
places, such as Long Branch, Santa Monica, 
and similar resorts. In fact, they are climatic 
necessities: else how would the dwellers in 
our semi-tropics or in the cities of the At- 
lantic States be saved from -melting com- 
pletely in warm weather, and resolving into 
probably unwholesome dews? But these 
long, low, shining reaches always suggest 
Kingsley’s “cruel, crawling sands.” Instead 
thereof give me what you will find at Trini- 
dad, and for a mile or more above and _ be- 
low—a rocky shore and a pebbly strand. 
Nerissa’s locks will show far more like spun 
gold against the cold and passionless gray of 
that granite bowlder than against the gleam 
and glimmer of the superheated sand at 
Long Branch; and, if one must toy with 
Amaryllis in the shade, how infinitely more 
agreeable is the cool shadow of that lordly 
spruce, not a stone’s throw from the ocean’s 
rim, than the uncertain, half-revealing mock- 
ery of a shadow which your variegated mar- 
kee casts, as you imagine yourself screened 
from prying eyes at Santa Monica. 

Follow the curving line of the rocky beach 
at Trinidad for a mileor more. Limpet and 
soldier-crab, mussel and periwinkle, cockle 
and clam, find homes here. If the tide is 
out, in the crevices of the rocks you will find 
aquariums in which you can see much that 
is rich and strange. Many of them are very 
beautiful. Sea-anemones, the mzmose of 
the deep, spread out their aster-like calices 
and rival any earth-born flower that ever 
bloomed in brilliancy of hue and delicacy 
of texture. Even the placid pools left by the 
outgoing tide are full of green and crimson 
dulse. On the pebbly strand, if you have good 
eyes and have learned to distinguish them 
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from the coarser stones, you will find good 
store of agates, some of them so near akin 
to the opal that the dividing line cannot be 
far off. Many of them are sent to the lapi- 
dary to be fashioned into rings, cuff-buttons, 
etc. 

Leave the beach a half-mile or so below 
the old mill, and strike across lots to Luffen- 
holtz Creek. The forty or fifty rods of that 
rocky stream which you will see from the 
bridge across it will leave you wondering 
whether you ever have seen or ever will see 
anything lovelier in its way. Overarched 
by black alders, through the thick shade of 
which the sunlight falls in checkered patches 
and in golden flecks, this stream rushes down 
its stony channel, over such a grade that 
there is a miniature waterfall in every sepa- 
rate rod of the distance. 

Almost anywhere in the deeper places you 
may be very sure the gray trout lies: none 
of your salmon-trout, which bear about the 
same relation to the true mountain variety 
as an underdone veal cutlet does to a prop- 
erly broiled porter-house steak; but firm, 
white-meated, gamey, speckled fellows, 
whom, if you are at all cunning with the 
rod, hook, and line, you can lure by the doz- 
en from their hiding places. 

Here, twenty-nine years ago, to this ro- 
mantic spot came Baron von Luffenholtz 
(I think this is the correct orthography; if 
not, I ask his pardon), an enforced emigrant 
from Saxe Coburg, a revolutionist of those 
stormy times. He brought with him money, 
culture, courtly manners, and perhaps an 
imbittered spirit. He built a comfortable 
residence. Among other attractions to the 
country side which it possessed was a col- 
lection of arms of curious devices, rare de- 
sign, and exquisite workmanship. He built 
also a fine mill, now an utter ruin. Scarce- 
ly more than a trace of the exile’s presence 
remains; but old residents are full of kindly 
memories of him. Amnesty stepped in to 
his relief, and he returned to the land of his 
fathers. He left behind him, however, I 
am told, a son, who bears or did bear a com- 
mission in the American navy. If this 
should meet his eye, it will doubtless be 
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pleasant to know that among his old friends 
and neighbors his father is remembered with 
admiration after so long an interval. 

On the way home from Luffenholtz Creek 
it is interesting to call casually at the Indian 
rancheria under the hill, and just below 
town. Here is the remnant of the tribe 
which since unrecorded time have made 
their habitat in the neighborhood of Trini- 
dad. “Passing away” is written upon the 
doorposts of their dwellings, the lines of 
their faces; upon them and all their sur- 
roundings. They will give you kindly wel- 
come, and sell you agates and sea-mosses. 
But do not undertake to tell them—I mean 
the old crones—any marvelous tales. They 
will give your stories a derisive reception 
that will irresistibly remind you of the 
women of Hiawatha’s tribe listening to 
Iagoo’s: *** Kaw,’ they said, ‘what lies you tell 
us!’” The same spirit of incredulity evi- 
dently lives in the Trinidad branch of the 
family—at least, in the female portion of it. 

There, surrounded by a rude imitation of 
a paling fence, is the Campo Santo of the 
tribe. Upon these shallow graves are laid, 
or over them are hung, all that their dead 
possessed when they departed for the happy 
hunting grounds. Only the wihd and rain 
and falling leaves and chance-blown spume 
from the tumbled sea may touch these mute 
the vanished children of a 
vanishing race. Nor may you speak to them 
of their dead. Ghostly voices may whisper 
their unforgotten names into the ears of 
those who survive, but human lips are not 
permitted to utter them. 

Turn towards that low and scarcely sloping 
roof which covers the medicine-house of the 
tribe. ‘Tell me, is that a blind Bartimeus in 
bronze, a Belisarius stripped of his rags and 
turning his sightless orbs to see from whence 
an obolus might come? To me, if I were a 
sculptor, it would seem as if Scipio Africa- 
nus had revisited these glimpses of the moon, 
and I would beseech him to give me just one 
cast for sweet art’s sake. And yet it is only 
an old and blind and decrepit Indian ; but 
I doubt if native majesty of port and mien 
ever showed fairer in human form. 


memorials of 
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Darkness does not come at Trinidad with 
sunset. This is a northern clime, remember— 
latitude 41° and—something. The delicious 
twilights of Humboldt County would supply 
enough to be said for another sketch. But 
if you will sit upon a long span of trestle- 
work and wait until the moon rises, you will 


SCIENCE 


SCIENCE is the mother of all sorts of inven- 
tions. But inventions are by no means all 
of a beneficent order: they are the ministers 
of vice as well as of virtue. Men are busy 
inventing labor-saving machines for the de- 
struction of life as well as for its preserva- 
tion. Indeed, inventions are quite as likely 
to minister to the rapacity of the powerful 
as to the preservation and comfort of the 
weak. In evoking for man’s service the 
powers of steam and electricity from the 
vasty deep of natural forces, we are not yet 


certain whether it is to play the part of a 
guardian angel or of an avenging demon; 
for we cannot yet calculate for certainty 
what effect this increased power over nature 
is to have upon the social habits and moral 


character of the race. A gun is a good 
thing if it is in a good man’s hands; but in 
the hands of an Indian or a Zulu it is likely 
to be a foe to civilization. Dynamite is a 
good thing if a man knows how to use it; 
otherwise, it is a most treacherous ally. 

One of the most striking results of modern 
invention is the increased power given to the 
foes of civilization. This appears not only in 
the new efficiency given to all the ordinary 
instruments of warfare, but in the tremen- 
dous weapons it puts into the hands of des- 
perate outlaws, who are so anxious to tear 
down existing institutions that they are will- 
ing themselves to perish in the attempt. A 
man can now carry enough dynamite in his 
pocket to blow up a regiment or make a 
breach in the walls of a city. It is not 
often that men can be induced to set about 
the destruction of others by methods which 
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find realized in the coming on of nightfall 
at Trinidad Milton’s description of the com- 
ing on of nightfall in Paradise; nor need this 
ceaseless thunder of surf on the bar mar 
the perfection of the description, for it may 
well answer to the rushing of the rivers of 


Eden. 
A. T. Hawley. 
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involve certain destruction to themselves. 
Recent experience with the Nihilists, how- 
ever, shows that there are such men, and 
modern science has armed them with the 
power which makes empires tremble in their 
presence. 

In forecasting the future of the career 
upon which modern society is entered, we 
should nov forget how short is the experience 
we have had with modern inventions, and it 
is too early yet to determine what subtle in- 
fluence they may have upon the character of 
men. One of the most manifest tendencies 
is that which looks to the restoration, under 
a new form, of hereditary and despotic rule 
to a small minority. The growth of corpo- 
rations is marvelously accelerated by the 
conditions of society which have recently 
come into existence. Small capitalists can- 
not compete with great ones. To him who 
has a thousand miles of railroad it is given 
to have a thousand more. The owner of 
five coal mines is in fair way to become the 
possessor of ten more. On every hand the 
facilities of modern invention tend to cen- 
tralization of power. 

The plea of those political economists who 
take a rosy view of the future is, that the 
capitalist is as much a servant as a master; 
that in order to make his capital productive, 
he must keep it invested in active business ; 
and it is no doubt true that the wisdom ex- 
ercised by a skillful capitalist may be one of 
the most productive and beneficent forces in 
modern society. The danger is twofold: 
first, that the trust will not be honestly ad- 
ministered; and second, that the distribu- 
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tion of profits will be unsatisfactory to the 
laboring class. The success of many capi- 
talists and corporations is due, not to their 
influence in increasing production, or to 
their facilitating commerce, but to their 
power of diverting trade and traffic from 
other established channels. The satisfactory 
distribution of the increased products of 
modern invention is the most difficult task 
imposed upon us. It was fondly hoped that 
labor-saving machinery would both relieve 
the burdens of the laboring class and great- 
ly reduce their relative number. This seems, 
however, to have been no more than a 
dream. The labor market is at first always 
deranged by the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery, and laborers are thereby trans- 
ferred from one occupation to another; but 
the total demand for labor is not reduced. 
The material wants of men increase in great- 
er ratio than the power of production, and 
it seems likely to be always necessary for 
nine-tenths of the world’s population to be- 
long to the laboring class. Their leisure 
and opportunity for mental improvement are 
not likely to be perceptibly increased, for it 
is difficult to see how they are going to get 
the power to compel an equitable distribu- 


tion of increased production, or even to de- 


termine what is perfectly equitable. 

The effect of modern changes in modes 
of production and distribution is not to be 
measured by the absolute improvement of 
the condition of the masses of the people, 
but rather by the relative condition in which 
it leaves them. Men soon get so accustomed 
to slight improvements in the conditions of 
their life that they forget the value of what 
they have in their longing for something a 
little better. Discontent is the child, not so 
much of poverty and want, as of that dispar- 
ity of condition which forces upon the atten- 
tion of the frugal the luxurious vulgarity of 
those who become inordinately rich. It is 
poor consolation to a laboring man that 
the products of the mine or the factory 
in which he works are increasing, and the 
profits of the proprietor enlarged, if his own 
share in them is unsatisfactory. The volume 
of traffic that rolls past his house on the 
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railroad or canal is of little account to him if 
none of it stops at his door. The absolute 
necessities of life are few, but the artificial 
wants created by our pride and vanity and 
desire of distinction are clamorous and in- 
satiable. It is these that create the greatest 
difficulty in the management of human af.- 
fairs, and these are just the desires which 
are fostered by the present centralizing ten- 
dencies of business. Only a prophet can 
tell just how human nature is destined to 
develop under these new and untried influ- 
ences. 

We are the less able to predict what the ef- 
fect of modern inventions upon the society in 
this country will be, because of the peculiar 
direction which business energy is now tak- 
ing. The marvelous development of material 
industries in the United States is due in 
large measure to the fact that we have virgin 
forests and virgin soil, and that we have in 
our hands unwonted facilities for reaching 
out and absorbing the reserve stores of 
nature, which have been hundreds and thou- 
sands of years accumulating. The energy 
of this generation of Americans is directed, 
not to the scientific cultivation of the soil 
and the scientific propagation and preserva- 
tion of the forests, but to the scientific rob- 
bery of the soil and the scientific spoliation 
of the forests. The capiial of the country 
is largely absorbed in running new railroads 
into new regions, and scattering over them a 
sparse population, who for a few years can 
raise an abundant supply of wheat and corn 
in utter disregard of the scientific principles 
of agriculture, and in opening rapid commu- 
nication, which shall enable us, with our 
greedy saw-mills, to cheapen a little to the 
present generation the price of lumber, by 
bringing into market in a single decade the 
forests whose growth has occupied more than 
a century. Who can measure the permanent 
detriment to the agricultural interests of 
California that has been wrought by hy- 
draulic mining? The science that has taught 
the miner how to use streams of water in 
the removal of gravel embankments cover- 
ing gold deposits has had in view the imme- 
diate profits of capital, and not the permanent 
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welfare of society. The extraction of a little 
gold from beneath a river-terrace is of doubt- 
ful advantage to the world if it permanently 
destroys the fertility of even a small amount 
of land. 

Under the stimulus of present forces, 
marvelous discoveries have already been 
made. On every hand treasures of wealth 
are found, of whose existence a former gen- 
eration had scarcely dreamed. Science has 
discovered and utilized extensive phosphate 
deposits, from which the Old World is drawing 
to increase the productiveness of its exhaust- 
ed soil. It has discerned the value of petro- 
leum, and taught us how to go down thou- 
sands of feet to extract it from the rocks 
beneath us, and how to make iron burn it- 
self into steel. It hopes soon to make from 
clay a metal as bright as silver, as firm as 
iron, and as light as wood. Nevertheless, 
the world is limited, and, like a lemon, can 
yield only a definite amount of juice. 
Science may increase the pressure, and 
hasten the process of extraction, but cannot 
increase to an unlimited extent the quantity 
produced. There is a limit to the capacity 
of the world, which science even cannot ex- 
ceed. The law of Malthus is irrevocable. 
The capacity of population to increase far 
exceeds that of the earth to supply it with 
food and clothing. India and China have 
already reached that limit where famines 
seem inevitable. A small deficiency in the 
crops makes it necessary either for a great 
many people to eat less, or for some to go 
absolutely hungry and starve. It seems 
difficult, by any motives which can now be 
applied, to persuade those who have an 
abundance to share it equally with those 
who have nothing; and an equal distribu- 
tion might serve only to put off for a little 
the dire calamity, and to increase its extent 
when it came. For the denser the popula- 
tion, the more serious are the consequences 
of a drought. 

In the earlier years of my life, the dread 
fear of famine was lifted from my mind by 
the representation that, with the increased 
facilities for transmitting news and transport- 
ing provisions, it would be easy for any lo- 
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cality to foresee the evil and prepare against 
it. In later days, these visions of relief have 
been somewhat rudely disturbed. In the 
first place, famines of immense extent have 
occurred in India and China within a few 
years, and it has been impossible to apply 
the motives necessary to set the wheels of 
commerce moving in the right direction. 
The hundreds of thousands of poor laboring 
people who stood most in need of food had 
neither money nor credit to offer in ex- 
change ; and right in the face of famine, the 
stores of rice which were needed to feed the 
starving multitudes at home were pouring 
out into the channels of English commerce 
to pay for the gaudy calico, the silk, the 
rum, the reapers, the pianos, and the jew’s- 
harps which those wanted who were best able 
to pay for their goods. Meanwhile, the 
government could not undertake to supply 
all the wants of the suffering, lest they 
should encourage improvidence, and lay 
foundations for a greater calamity in the fu- 
ture. In the next place, when tothe best of 
my ability I work out the problem of the fu- 
ture, it seems to me that science must fail to 
relieve the world from the calamities inci- 
dent to its very triumphs. Science is has- 
tening the time when the whole world will 
be over-populated. Where, then, will the 
food come from when crops are short? 
This perplexity will be considered more fully 
in the next paragraph. 

The pressure of population in the Old 
World has been greatly relieved by the facili- 
ties which science has provided both for 
emigration and for commerce. But this ad- 
vantage can last only so long as there are 
new fields open to emigrants, and countries 
whose industries are limited to the produc- 
tion of raw material. England prides her- 
self on being the workshop of the world; but 
it is essential to her prosperity that she have 
markets open in which she can exchange the 
products of the workshop for the products 
of the soil. Science is accelerating beyond 
measure the conquest of nature. The 
troublesome question is, What will the world 
do when it has accomplished this result, and 
brought nature into subjection? In a few 
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hundred years we shall have subdued the 
wildernesses of North America, shall have 
conquered the noxious animals and insects of 
South America, and shall have transformed 
the malarial regions of Africa into a market- 
garden; and the population of the whole 
earth will be as dense as that of India or 
China at the present day. The question is, 
What can science do for the world when the 
world is full of people? 

It seem inevitable that in the juncture to 
which our line of thought has now led us, 
science will be compelled to retrace its steps, 
and both invent checks to the increase of 
population, and lead the race gradually back 
to its native simplicity. It is a common say- 
ing, that he is the greatest benefactor of 
humanity who causes two spears of grass to 
grow where only one grew before. But there 
will come a time when the limit has been 
reached, and when the grass will be as 
thick and stout as it can be made to stand. 
Then science will have only these two ave- 
nues of philanthropic invention open to it. 
For a season the wisdom of the race will be 
directed towards eliminating from the pro- 
duction of the world the things which are 
less essential, and stimulating the product of 
what is most essential. ‘This will, in fact, be 
only a continuation of the process now going 
on. It requires an immense amount of land 
to support a man who lives by hunting. If 
he domesticates his animals, and keeps flocks 
and herds, he can get along with a smaller 
quantity of land, and with less still if he culti- 
vates the soil, and keeps his cattle in barns. 
The highest economy will be reached when 
man shall dispense altogether with animals, 
and shall devote the whole surface of the 
earth to raising food for his own stomach, 
and the material which shall clothe and shel- 
ter his own body. In this aspect of the case, 
the vision of man’s physical millennium 
may well haunt us like a nightmare; for it 
seems inevitable that man must come down 
to the level of living upon those vegetables 
of which the earth will produce most. These 
we understand to be, in the torrid zone, ba- 
nanas, and in the temperate zone, cabbages. 
That, certainly, will be rather a dreary and 
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monotonous time when the world is reduced 
to one great cabbage field, and science is 
concentrating its inventive skill upon the all- 
important task of making more and larger 
cabbages grow to the acre, and in contend- 
ing with the bugs and butterflies and worms 
that after centuries of natural selection shall 
have acquired consummate skill in the work 
of evading man, and of destroying the only 
remaining staff of human life. To this ex- 
tremity the world seems sure to come under 
the fostering care of science, unless wars and 
famines and pestilences increase in destruc- 
tive power as population tends to multiply ; 
and if the boast of science is true, that its 
great mission is to prevent these calamities, 
then the last state of society is sure to be its 
worst. 

In the ages which could boast neither of 
science nor sentiment, the law of natural se- 
lection has operated as a restraint upon the 
undue increase of populations, and espe- 
cially upon the increase of such as were 
poorly prepared to succeed in life’s battle. 
Under the action of this law, the weak, the 
sickly, and the ungovernable were pretty 
sure to die early, and leave the strong and 
law-abiding in possession of the field. The 
advantage of such a condition of things is 
obvious. But under the combined sway of 
modern science and the sentiments which it 
inculcates, the lives of the diseased and the 
weak are prolonged, so that while the aver- 
age length of human life is considerably 
increased, this is secured by prolonging, 
not so much the life of the most vig- 
orous and worthy, as that of the weak 
and worthless. The strong die early in 
endeavoring to protect the inefficient. 
Thus, in connection with the increase of 
the average length of human life, there is 
pretty sure to be a marked diminution in 
man’s average power of endurance; and the 
vicious and the thriftless, the diseased and 
the deformed, have exceptional advantages 
in the propagation of their kind. Of course 
such a tendency cannot go on indefinitely 
without defeating itself; and those very con- 
quests of science which give us temporary 
control of the laws of disease and death are 
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tending to produce a state of things with 
which science itself will at length be power- 
less to cope. 

From this survey of the subject, it appears 
that among the uncertainties of science the 
doubt as to what the final outcome of its in- 
fluence on human life is to be, is tantalizing 
in theextreme. The present results, in which 
we delight to glory, plainly depend upon a 
transitory state of affairs consequent upon 
the recent discovery both of hidden conti- 
nents and of hidden natural powers. What 


shall be the progress when we become fully 
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adjusted to these discoveries, and when hu- 
man nature is subjected to that enormous 
stress of temptation which is sure to come 
when the world approaches the limits of its 
capacity for production, and when luxuries 
must be discarded, is more than the wisest 
can foretell. If science could invent some 
motive which shall secure among men gen- 
erally the virtues of self-control and fru- 
gality, the ultimate condition of the race 
would look more hopeful. In a following 
paper the ability of science to do this will 
be incidentally discussed. 
G. Frederick Wright. 





BERNARDO 


Ix the thirteenth century, Siena, then one 
of the richest republican cities of Tuscany, 
was a famous seat of learning. Some of the 
most distinguished scholars and philosophers 
in Italy graduated within its walls, and it 
supplied the church with a goodly number 
of popes and cardinals. In the year 1272 
was born in this city an heir to the illustrious 
house of Tolomei, an heir long desired and 
prayed for. This precious child was destined 
to distinguish himseif in far other walks of 
life than those prescribed by his rank and 
family traditions. He became one of the 
greatest philosophers of his age and country, 
the man to whose learning all other scholars 
bowed—whose explorations in the then mys- 
terious land of science surpassed all that had 
been hitherto known—and finally the her- 
mit-saint, founder of the great monastery of 
Monte Oliveto Maggiore, and nine minor 
ones scattered throughout the province. 

His entrance upon the world’s stage was 
heralded by a strange dream. It is related 
that Fulvia, Countess Tolomei, dreamed 
that she had given birth to a swan of rare 
whiteness, which flew away and lit upon an 
olive-tree, a little branch of which it took in 
its beak, and being joined by other similar 
swans, took its course heavenwards. ‘This 
dream was afterwards interpreted as signify- 
ing the Mount of Olives where the monas- 
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tery was to stand, and the white habits of the 
order of St. Benedict. 

The child was baptized John, Bernardo 
being his religious name, which he assumed 
on quitting the world. He early showed 
extraordinary intelligence and devotion to 
study, as well as a religious turn of mind. 
He was the delight of masters and professors, 
the model boy, whose duty never was neg- 
lected, who worked out of school hours and 
learned more than his lessons. 

At about seventeen, Bernardo left college, 
carrying away all the honors that body could 
bestow. At his father’s request he was 
made a knight by the Emperor Rudolpho 
(Siena being then under the protection of 
the German Empire). His honorable aca- 
demic career thus closed, the young cavalier 
showed the versatility of his genius by throw- 
ing himself heartily into the military life, and 
becoming a most accomplished and dissi- 
pated courtier. His talents, attractive man- 
ners and appearance, and the illustrious 
name he bore made him sought after and 
flattered to an extent that was very prejudi- 
cial to his moral well-being. But military 
pomp and idle pleasure could not long satis- 
fy a nature such as that of Bernardo. He 
turned from his youthful follies with disgust, 
and in order to free himself from all old 
connections, he joined a society called St. 
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Anzano, devoted to religious and charitable 
purposes. He gave up all the luxurious 
habits he had formed, and led a life of priva- 
tion, performing with extraordinary zeal all 
the hard offices of his position. 

Bernardo was still under twenty when he 
resumed his regular religious habits of life, 
and with them his studies, which he had 
rather neglected while he was in the army. 
His talent for acquiring knowledge was such 
as soon rendered him famous in every part 
of the country. He gave great attention to 
jurisprudence and theology, and as a mathe- 
matician he was unrivaled. His reputation 
for learning spread to foreign countries, and 
the audiences at his lectures often comprised 
not only the delegates from the different 
states of Italy, but eminent doctors from far 
distant lands, who were glad to receive the 
verbal utterances of the great teacher at a 
time when knowledge was not disseminated 
by books—if we except the laboriously writ- 
ten parchment volumes carefully treasured 
up in the religious houses. 

This youthful prodigy was not much past 
twenty when he was elected member of the 
government, and at twenty-five he was chos- 
en Gonfaloniere—or, as they called it in Siena, 
Captain of the People, i. e., supreme magis- 
trate of the republic —an office which he 
filled with admirable ability. Raised to such 
a pinnacle of power, the possessor of vast 
wealth, idolized by his fellow-citizens, court- 
ed by foreigners, fawned on and flattered by 
the servile of every class and country—all 
this was too much for human nature, and 
Bernardo, noble as he was, could not resist 
it. He became haughty and vainglorious, 
received the homage of the world as if it was 
his due, and sometimes assumed a tone of 
contempt towards other learned men. He 
also began to depart from the rigid simpli- 
city of the scholar’s life, and indulge in a cer- 
tain luxury and display; and though he did 
not withdraw from the religious society, he 
was seldom seen at its meetings. 
ever attended well to his public duties, and 
continued his pursuit of science with un. 
abated zeal. 

Bernardo had lost the sight of his left eye 


He how- 
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from excessive study and a natural weakness 
of the member. One day he entered the 
lecture-room where a crowded audience 
awaited him, for he had announced that he 
meant to try an experiment of great moment, 
which had cost much study. After the pre- 
liminary discourse, the great lecturer de- 
scended from his chair and began operations, 
Suddenly, through the cloud of smoke that 
rose round him, the spectators saw him clap 
his hand on his right eye, and heard him 
cry, “I can distinguish nothing!” He was 
struck blind at the very moment when his 
highest ambition was about to be realized. 

His agony of mind at this catastrophe may 
be imagined. Att first it was the loss of his 
discoveries he grieved for, but after a time 
he began to regard his misfortune as a cas- 
tigation from heaven for his pride; and he 
prayed intensely and continually that his 
sight might be restored, promising to fly 
from the seductions of the world, and end 
his days in some solitude. In a short time 
his sight came back, and he, in a passion of 
pious gratitude, renewed his vow. The joy 
in Siena was unbounded when it was known 
that the great master had regained his lost 
vision, and he was entreated to resume his 
lectures. On the appointed day he took the 
chair as usual, but instead of the learned 
discourse that was expected of him, he 
delivered a sermon so eloquent, so full 
of apostolic fervor and passion, directed 
against the vanities of the world, that his 
audience was thrilled to the soul. 

Bernardo lost no time in putting into lit- 
eral practice that which he had _ preached 
against worldliness. He disposed of his 
large property by giving to needy relations, 
destitute families, and charitable institutions, 
and was seen no more in the busy world. 
About eighteen miles from the city of Siena, 
on the way to Rome, in a wild and savage 
district called Accona, there stood three hills 
near together, divided by rocky precipices 
and deep ravines—profound, dismal abysses, 
from which the beholder shrunk back in 
horror. ‘The arid waste that surrounded 
these gaping chasms gave the impression 
that there had been sometime a volcanic 
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eruption—an impression very likely to be 
correct, as this spot has always been subject 
to earthquakes. Accona belonged to no 


nobleman; it was not comprised in the ter- 
ritory appertaining to any city or any com- 


It was the No Man’s Land of 
Tuscany. In short, it was altogether suited 
to be the retreat of an anchorite. Thither 
Bernardo Tolomei, having disembarrassed 
himself of all his earthy possessions, betook 
himself. The wealthy noble, the ruler of the 
state, the gifted scholar, reposed in a damp 
cavern, with no bed-covering but the skins 
of beasts, no food but wild herbs and fruit, 
no literature but a few books of devotion, 
no society but that of two loving friends who 
had followed him to the desert, and 
‘Made him their pattern to live or to die.” 
They were two young nobles, Piccolomini 
and Patrizi, and they imitated their leader 
in all his austere practices, even to the flog- 
ging himself, which his pious biographer 
says he did seven times a day! I, however, 
have the word of the present abbot—the 
last abbot, I should rather say, for Mont- 
oliveto is one of the suppressed monasteries 
that flogging was of a rule of their order. 
lhe reader may judge as he pleases between 
the abbot and the chronicler. I prefer to 
believe that the story of the good Bernardo’s 
self-castigation is grossly exaggerated. 
lhe first thing the three hermits put their 
hands to was the building of a little rustic 
chapel for their devotions. ‘Then they dug 
a well, and clearing by degrees little patches 
of the most level ground, began to grow the 
hardiest vegetables and a species of corn. 
They only tasted meat on great feasts, and 
then sparingly. Soon the fame of the three 
hermits of the Three Hills spread to the 
neighboring territories, and they were joined 
by others, who desired Bernardo to receive 
them into a community, and constitute him- 
self their head. But he, once so proud, was 
now so humble that he could not sufficient- 
ly abase himself, and would on no account 
consent to take the command. So they all 
lived together free, each man lord in his own 
They continued to excavate grottoes 
and level and cultivate the land, laboring in 


munity. 


cave, 
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silence, and assembling every evening in the 
chapel for prayer and praise. 

Like all the saints—our own Luther in- 
cluded—Bernardo was horribly tormented 
by “demons,” who tempted his constancy in 
every form. When he abandoned the world 
he was in the prime of life, being only in his 
forty-first year; his bodily health was unim- 
paired, and his great intellect was in its full- 
est vigor. He was at an age when the refined 
habits of civilized life become second nature, 
and he was not yet old enough to be satiated 
with ambition, or to have lost his zeal in the 
pursuit of knowledge, or his taste for the 
enjoyments of sympathetic society and the 
interchange of ideas with other great minds. 
We can well imagine, then, that it was not 
without passionate longing towards the civ- 
ilized world, and fierce internal struggles, 
that Bernardo succeeded in subduing every 
earthly desire to his iron will. The Blessed 
Bernardo—he was never canonized, and is 
therefore only a saint by courtesy—had all 
his life been devoted to intellectual pursuits, 
and showed himself extremely indifferent 
to the charms of female society. He had 
never taken a wife when he was free to do 
so. But now that he was bound to celibacy, 
strange longings for female companionship 
came upon him; sweet scenes of domestic 
happiness rose before his mind’s eye, and 
agitated his soul to such an excess that 
he trembled for his vow. In a word, the 
Beato discovered for the first time that he 
had a heart capable of love, when to indulge 
in such a sentiment was an unpardonable 
sin. It is not improbable that his imagi- 
nation was excited by the recollection of 
some fair one who had smiled in vain upon 
the all-accomplished senator, then coldly in- 
different to her charms. Be this as it may, 
the demon, aware of the struggle in the good 
man’s heart, knew how to tempt him. 

One evening as he was going into the 
chapel at dusk, a fair form stood in the 
doorway, impeding his entrance. It was that 
of a charming young lady who had known 
and loved him when he was at the zenith of 
his glory. ‘The trembling saint stood spell- 
bound, while she related the story of her 
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blighted affection. He had been to her thé 
bright particular star which she worshiped, 
though he never deigned to cast his eyes 
upon her; she had never dared to reveal her 
sentiments, fearing a repulse, while he was 
still the idol of the world; but when she 
knew him to be alone, poor, desolate, she 
had taken the desperate resolve to seek him 
in the desert, content to die at his feet 
rather than live away from him. 

The Beato knew his weakness, and turned 
to fly; the demon knew it also, and still 
stood in his way. Suddenly a light broke 
upon his mind: it was not the Sienese lady 
who stood before him, but the foul fiend, 
who had assumed her form. He made the 
sign of the cross over her, told her she was 
the Devil, and she disappeared down the 
ravine with appalling cries. 

Other demons came to him in the form of 
brother-hermits, urging his return to the 
city, saying there was much useful work to 
be done there, preaching, teaching, attending 
the sick, etc. But from all these tempta- 
tions Bernardo issued forth victorious, and 
continued his thorny way. 

Some foul calumnies were preferred 
against the hermits of Accona by malicious 
persons of evil life, so that Bernardo was 
obliged to go to plead his cause in person to 
the Pope, John XXII.; and the pontifical 
court being then at Avignon, it was a long 
and dangerous pilgrimage to those who went 
on foot and unarmed, as did the Beato and his 
companion. ‘They arrived safely, however, 
and succeeded in convincing the Pope of 
their entire innocence of the iniquitous 
charges, and not only that, but his Holiness 
was so persuaded of the extraordinary fit- 
ness of Bernardo Tolomei to revive the 
monastic life, then in a depressed state, that 
he insisted on his founding a monastery, 
and gave him a letter to the Archbishop of 
Arezzo, asking him to take Accona into his 
jurisdiction, and admit the inhabitants of the 
Three Hills to all civil and religious rights 
which they chose to claim. 

On their return the pilgrims stopped in 
Turin, and were entertained in the house of 
a gentleman of that city. It entered into 
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the head of a wicked servant to take this op- 


* portunity to rob his master, which he ac- 


cordingly did; and to divert suspicion from 
himself, he put a small piece of plate into 
the satchel of the Beato, who started with his 
companion next morning at an early hour, 
They had not gone many miles when they 
were overtaken by horsemen and brought 
back to the house. On being searched the 
plate was found, and both the pilgrims were 
thrown into prison, where they remained 
several days. When they were brought be- 
fore the tribunal, it was revealed to Bernardo 
who the guilty servant was, and he pointed 
him out. Proofs were sought and found, 
and he was speedily transferred to the 
prison vacated by the pilgrims. The gen- 
tleman was seized with deep remorse for the 
wrong he had done such holy men, and he 
soon after joined them at their hermitage, 
where he ended his days, being called in the 
community Saetano of Turin. 

Meantime, the Bishop of Arezzo received 
the pope’s letter. On this occasion he had 
a strange dream. ‘The Madonna presented 
herself to him, holding in one hand a white 
robe, and in the other a book with the in- 
scription, Regula Beati Benedicti Abbatis. 
There was a crest of three hills, and on the 
middle one was planted a vermilion cross; 
from the inside of the other hills young 
olives sprouted forth. 

Money poured in on all sides for the 
building of the new monastery, but the de- 
mons, of course, had set their faces against its 
erection, and from time to time on stormy 
nights the mischievous imps diverted them- 
selves by throwing down newly raised walls, 
to the great consternation of the brothers. 
On one occasion a wall fell, carrying with it 
the master mason who was on a scaffold 
working. He was dragged from under the 
aébris, dead. But Bernardo prayed ear- 
nestly for his restoration, and when he laid 
his hands on him he revived. In spite of 
the malignant powers, the new monastery 
was brought to a successful conclusion, and 
christened Santa Maria di Monte Oliveto, 
since that seemed to be the virgin’s wish. 
Bernardo was elected abbot by unanimous 
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vote, but positively declined the honor, and 


the three succeeding years he did the same- 


at each election; but the fourth he was 
forced by his companions to assume the 
office, though much against his will, as he 
said he was more fitted to obey than com- 
mand. In this he did himself a grievous 
wrong, as he made an excellent abbot, and 
continued in the office till his death, a period 
of twenty-six years. 

In the year 1348 a fearful pestilence des- 
olated a great part of Italy. The Beato 
Bernardo, then an old man of seventy-seven 
years, put himself at the head of his monks 
and sallied forth from his solitude. They 
divided and betook themselves to the neigh- 
boring cities where disease and death 
reigned. There they labored among the 
sick and dying with extraordinary devotion, 
and when the plague had abated the monks 
returned to their mountain home; but they 
carried the disease with them, and many died. 
The venerable abbot, who had passed scathless 
through the plague-stricken city, soon after 
he reached Montoliveto began to feel his 


strength sinking, and on being told that it 
was the fatal disease, expressed his joy at 


the hope of seeing his Lord so soon. Hav- 
ing given his last counsel and blessing to his 
brethren, he took the crucifix into his hands 
and sank calmly into repose, conscious of 
having faithfully performed the work to which 
he had felt himself called. 

The life of the Beato Bernardo is very 
interesting —albeit too much _ interspersed 
with supernatural visions. But the discrim- 
inating reader can easily separate the false 
from the true, by reading for “demons ” 
men and women. We have authentic evi- 
dence enough to show that this remarkable 
man was sincerely devoted to religion. Na- 
ture had gifted him with a character singu- 
larly sweet and noble, as well as an intellect 
of the highest order. All his thoughts and 
aims were lofty, and even in his proudest 
moments it was not the vanity of rank or 
power, it was the pride of knowledge that 
betrayed him into ambition. He had found 
Montoliveto a savage waste, and he left it 
a flourishing institution. On the center hill 
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‘rose a grand pile, with its lofty towers seen 


far off on the mountains, a beacon of joy to 
the weary traveler overtaken by night or by 
storm, or to the hunted fugitive flying for 
refuge from his enemies, or to the sick poor 
seeking charity and medical aid. The slop- 
ing hillsides and intervening vales were cov- 
ered with olives, figs, vines, corn, and so 
forth, cultivated to the highest perfection 
by the hands of the brothers. They varied 
these rural pursuits by study, for the Bene- 
dictine is the most learned of all religious 
orders. They amused themseives copying 
out old manuscript books, painting sacred 
pictures, composing music, carving in wood 
or ivory, or any other art for which they had 
a taste. Besides the mother convent of 
Montoliveto, the Beato Bernardo founded 
nine minor ones in different parts of the 
province. 

As for the service rendered by Bernardo 
Tolomei to his fellow-man by these founda- 
tions, it would be difficult for us in the pres- 
ent day to estimate it justly. I believe that 
the tendency is rather to underestimate it 
than the reverse. The modern tourist in 
Italy, who sees a church at the corner of 
every street, with a number of priests attached 
to it, who seem to have no duty or object in 
life but the putting on and off of gorgeous 
vestments; and meets at every turn a con- 
vent (convento in Italian is a designation 
for the religious houses of both sexes) 
crowded with inmates, who, every layman 
will tell him, are the most idle, worthless, im- 
moral portion of the population—the plague- 
spot which spreads corruption around; who 
sees in every city hundreds upon hundreds 
of ecclesiastics (in Rome there are no less 
than 4,000) who eat the bread of idleness 
from boyhood to old age ;—this traveler will 
find it difficult to estimate justly the claims 
of Bernardo Tolomei, and such as he, to our 
admiration and gratitude, unless he studies 
carefully the history and state of society in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

In those lawless days when might was 
right; when nothing was respected but Holy 
Church—even that sometimes sacrilegiously 
outraged; when there were no hospitals, few 
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doctors—and the “leech” was a very poorly 
qualified individual; when the roads were 
bad and beset by perils—-no conveyance for 
travelers, no hotels; when there was no place 
in the world for a quiet, studious man who 
did not want always to have his hand on his 
sword-hilt to defend his property or his 
honor—the monastery was a fine institution, 
and served a good and useful purpose. They 
were pure-living, zealous, industrious men, 
the monks of those days, ever ready to help 
the poor and suffering with substantial aid 
as well as spiritual consolation. They were 
the teachers of the young, and the jealous 
custodians of the literature and art of the 
country, to which they themselves contrib- 
uted the major parts. But they are no 
longer needed, and even if they had not 
sunk from the high moral standing they 
once occupied, they wouid still be an ana- 
chronism. 

But they are very far from being what they 
once were, and the whole system would have 
sunk by slow decay, as a natural conse- 
quence of internal corruption, if the gov- 
ernment had not, so to speak, torn down 
the roof over their heads. Hundreds of 
monasteries have been suppressed within the 
last ten years, the property applied to state 
purposes, and the inmates obliged to amal- 
gamate with other religious houses. ‘They 
think they have been hardly used, but the 
Reform party had a long, long score to settle 
with the Church party, not only for their 
own misdeeds, but their constant persecu- 
tion of liberty in every form; and who will 
say that, on the whole, they have not been 
moderate and just in balancing the accounts? 
At all events, the will of the nation has gone 
along with the proceedings of government, 
and there is hardly a man of any intelligence 
who will not tell you that they deserved 
their fate. 

Very different were the sentiments cher- 
ished by the people towards Bernardo Tolo- 
mei and his brethren; for his preaching 
and example exercised a powerful influence 
on all the clergy throughout the country. 
And the influence of a great and good man 
does not die with him. His memory, kept 
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alive by traditions, lives for ages in the hearts 
of his followers, and helps to shape their 
lives in a certain accordance with his own. 
This is true of any hero, be he poet, patriot, 
king, or priest: but more true of the priest 
than any other, for the obvious reason that 
his mission is the highest of all, and appeals 
to the finest instincts of humanity. We can 
well believe, then, that however weakened by 
the effect of time and the corrupting influ- 
ences of later ages, the spirit of the Beato 
Bernardo continued to pervade the institu- 
tions he founded, but more especially the 
one he had chosen for his own residence, 
built on the very spot where he had wept 
and prayed for years, a solitary hermit, cry- 
ing to God for help against the tempta- 
tions of the world. 

Monte Oliveto Maggiore is one of the 
suppressed monasteries, and is now pre- 
served, like many others, as a museum by 
the government, three monks acting as cus- 
todians and agents, returning all the profits 
of the land. At six o’clock one bright June 
morning, I found myself and party on the 
Roman road in a carriage roofed over with 
canvas as a protection against the sun, in- 
tent on exploring the solitude of the Blessed 
Bernardo. ‘The Italian sun was already up 
“with all heaven to himself”; the birds were 
singing their morning hymn in every bush; 
the hedges at either side of the road were a 
mass of wild roses, honeysuckle, and scarlet 
poppies. The fields were yellow with ripe 
corn; and although the landscape had to our 
Northern eyes two great defects—the want 
of wood and of water—the effect on the 
whole was pleasing, and the pure, balmy air 
of the morning refreshing. As we descended 
from the height on which Siena stands, we 
looked back at the old city, encircled by 
battlemented walls, bristling with towers; 
high above all, the great tower of the palace 
of the republic, and the dome of the cathe- 
dral striking against the blue vault above: it 
presented a perfect pictureof a Medieval city. 
It is a good eighteen miles, and the country, 
though tame enough for the first half of the 
journey, becomes more varied as we advance, 
—hills, vales, and woods following each other 
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in quick succession. This, though interesting 
from our point of view, was from the horses’ 
point of view anything but agreeable. Like 
many an ill-sorted pair, they did not pull well 
together: one was a quiet, steady-going, 
rather slow creature, while the other went in 
aseries of erratic bounds and plunges curious 
to behold. It began to be very warm before 
we got into the sheltering precincts of 
Montoliveto, but hopes were buoyed up by 
ccasional glimpses of a stately pile of build- 
ings when we got to the top of a hill, soon 
to be damped on descending into a valley, 
and finding that we had more turns and 
twists of the road to take before we reached 
the famous Three Hills. 
\t last, after a sharp ascent, we came in 
cht of a tower, and under it a great gate- 
y, surmounted by frescos, through which 
the carriage passed into a grove of olives. 
small building is called the fa/asso, 
d contains the chemist’s shop of the estab- 
hment. We descended from the carriage, 
nd under the shade of the trees refreshed 
urselves with a glass of wine and a sand- 
While we were thus engaged the 
ibbot came upon us accidentally. He is an 
lderly gentleman, with pleasant, courteous 
manners, nobly born and highly educated. 
He wore the long black gown of the secular 
lergy (the Olizvefan? on being disembodied 
eft off the white robes of the order), and 
the picturesque, broad-leafed hat which all 
Italian priests wear, the most becoming head- 
The abbot had been 


, 
\ h 
wich, 


gear of modern times. 
on the farm with the workmen, and was en 

habillé—a fact which embarrassed him 
somewhat, but not nearly so muchas it would 
have done an Englishman caught in the 
same plight. He came forward to welcome 
's with the easy courtesy which distinguishes 
his countrymen; then recognizing us as hav- 
ing visited Montoliveto on a former occa- 
sion, he shook hands with us cordially, and 
when we had presented our friends he re- 
proached us for eating outside the convent 
walls; for they still keep up the old hospit- 
He asked us what we would 

We said we had brought 
us, and all we 


able customs. 

like for dinner. 

fowl and bread with 
Vou. IL—t19. 
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wished to be supplied with were vegetables, 
fruit, and a cup of coffee after dinner. 

“No soup?” 

The party, being all consulted, declined 
soup. ‘This seemed inexplicable to the Ital- 
ian mind, and the abbot said, with a smile: 

“Are you afraid you will have to pay too 
much? Remember this is not a hotel.” 

Having convinced our host that the An- 
glo-Saxon race did not consider soup a nec- 
essary of life, particularly in hot weather, the 
dinner question was dismissed, and we gave 
our attention to the fine arts during the four 
hours that were to intervene before it was 
ready. There is a large salon set apart for 
strangers, and several bedrooms are at their 
disposal should they wish to prolong their 
stay. If they remain more than one night, 
they pay at a moderate rate for their board. 
The house contains three hundred sleeping 
apartments, not to speak of refectories, libra- 
ry, studies, chapter-rooms, etc. The three 
solitary monks must feel the winter’s nights 
very dreary in their lowly retreat, walking 
through all those empty, echoing corridors 
and cloisters, where scores of white-robed 
brothers once promenaded, and other scores 
of gay school-boys laughed and romped. 

We first visited the cloisters, which run 
round a square open court in the center of 
the building; here there is a deep well of 
cool fresh water, with delicate ferns spring- 
ing from the stones that compose its wall. 
The cloisters were once open to the court, 
but the government has ordered glass to be 
put in, the better to preserve the frescos 
from the effects of rain or damp. These 
frescos consist of a series of pictures rep- 
resenting the history of St. Benedict, the 
founder of the order, and scenes from the 
life of Bernardo, the founder of this institu- 
tion. Of these frescos twenty-nine are from 
the hand of Sodoma, who was pupil of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, and one of the greatest fresco- 
painters of the fifteenth century; nine are by 
Signorelli, an equally famous artist, and 
more conscientious worker; and one by 
Riccio—making in all forty pictures which 
cover the whole four walls of the cloisters. 
These are the most interesting works to be 
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seen at Montoliveto, and take a long time 
to examine. It would be impossible to de- 
scribe them all, so I will just mention a few 
of the most striking and finely executed: one 
in which St. Benedict starts for school, ac- 
companied by his parents; another in which 
he has fled from the seductions of the city, 
and is seated in his solitary hermitage in 
deep thought; in a third, two Roman 
princes present their little sons to him for 
education, Placidus and Maurus —-afterwards 
martyred saints; two more admirable pic- 
tures represent some traitor monks offering 


poisoned wine to St. Benedict, and his de- 


tection of the artifice; and a wicked priest, 
enemy of St. Benedict’s, introducing light 
women into the precincts of the monastery 
to dance and sing before the monks. When 
Sodoma, who, like most of the artists of his 
day, was a graceless scamp, was painting 
this last-named picture, the monks often 
asked him when he would have it 
As he painted behind a partition no one 
saw his work till it was finished; and when 
the boards were removed, the good abbot 
was horrified to see that the dancing girls 
had hardly any clothes. He severely re- 
buked the artist, who wickedly replied that 
the fraté teased him so to finish it quickly 


done. 


that he had no time to dress the ladies decent- 
ly. The scandal was quickly removed, and 
now they appear properly attired. Besides 
these cloister frescos, Sodoma has left oth- 
er works in different parts of the monas- 
tery. 

We next visited the library, a spacious, 
lofty apartment, large as a city hall in a 
provincial town, the walls lined with old 
parchment volumes of great value. There 
are many books of music beautifully illumi- 
nated. ‘The Italian monks carried this min- 
iature painting to wonderful perfection, and 
there is no religious house that has any pre- 
tentions to art which does not count its doz- 
ens of these great wooden or leather bound 
volumes, edged with brass and fastened with 
lock and key. 

Our host had been called away, and had 
left us in charge of another brother, an at- 
tenuated little creature with a world of dis- 
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content in his melancholy dark eyes. When 
he had shown us the library and other apart- 
ments, he brought us into a small private 
apartment full of wooden chests, and _pro- 
ceeded to unlock these and take out a great 
number of handsome altar-pieces and priest- 
ly vestments—all the work of his hands. 
They: were embroidered exquisitely with 
wreaths of gold or silver flowers on a silk 
foundation; or silk garlands of every color 
on a ground of cloth of gold or cloth of sil- 
ver, the effect of which was superb. He had 
executed a great number of these, and I 
imagined that it would have taken him half 
his lifetime, but he assured me that he 
never sat all day at this work, but took his 
part in all the multifarious duties of the 
house and farm, as well as helping in the 
education of four boarders. 

We then went down, still conducted by the 
brother, to see the church, which is large and 
handsome—the altars of colored marbles, 
richly ornamented with gold and silverchasing, 
and surmounted by pictures of great masters. 
The choir, however, is the great beauty of 
the church; it is inlaid wood, representing 
various objects in nature with a grace and 
distinctness little inferior to painting, and 
was executed by Giovanni da Verona, a great 
monk artist of the fifteenth century, who 
completed forty-seven pieces on the walls 
and forty-eight stalls within two years. 
fore quitting the church, the little brother 
led us to a little side chapel, on the altar of 
which was a tabernacle, the doors lined with 
blue silk. He took a key out of his pocket, 
and opening this revealed a miniature cradle 
of silver filigree work, containing a_beauti- 
fully molded waxen baby, wrapped in swad- 
dling-clothes such as no human baby ever 
wore, silver cloth wreathed with flowers of 
the most delicate lines, and a coverlid of the 
same description. ‘The little brother seemed 
to prize this more than all his work, and be- 
fore shutting it up he cast a lingering glance 
of paternal fondness upon it. While wan- 
dering through the church, I remarked upon 
the rare works the monks of olden times had 
left behind them. 

“Yes,” said he, “they were the great en- 


Be- 
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couragers and conservers of art. Our orders 
were the propagators of all civilization, and 
now we are chased from our convents as 
worthless good-for-nothings! We who re- 
main here as government servants—we work 
without ceasing, and have to surrender every- 
thing to the government, who pays us one 
france a day for our labor.” 

“ One franc!” 

‘Ves; but we would have begged to remain 
for nothing sooner than quit the old place 
and see it pass into the hands of strangers.” 

‘But you have your living gratis, have 


you not?” 

“Nothing, nothing; we buy everything 
but the wood, and there is so much of that 
that for shame they could not charge it on 


Poor little man! His pent-up feelings 
should have vent, and I listened in silence, 
feeling a sort of sympathy for him, but none 
for his order in general. 

Before dinner our host joined us, and re- 
mained with us during the meal, though he 
tasted nothing, having dined at noon. He 
dressed our salad with his own hands, and 
helped to wait on us; for, to speak the truth, 
the service is but poor, and there is little 
evidence of the splendor and luxury gener- 
ally attributed to religious houses; at all 
events, if it ever existed at Montoliveto, it has 
disappeared. After dinner we walked about 
and paid a visit to the silk-worms, which are 
cultivated extensively here ; and as the gov- 
ernment has no claim on them, they must 
make a considerable augmentation to the 
one franca day. Wesadwthem go through all 
the phases of their brief existence ; some 
were creeping out of a roll of yellow floss, 
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and others were laying their eggs. One in- 
sect is capable of laying five hundred eggs, 
after which, its object in life being accom- 
plished, it dies. One ounce of eggs will 
produce one hundred and eighty pounds of 
silk. It is a pity that the Italians are not 
enterprising enough to establish a silk man- 
ufactory here, instead of sending all the raw 
material to France. 

I have left myself little space to speak of 
the deep-wooded vales, home of the night- 
ingale and a thousand sweet-voiced birds; or 
of the seven tiny chapels scattered through- 
out the grounds, erected by Ol/ivetanié of as 
many different nationalities. The prettiest 
is the most recently built, and stands over 
the grotto occupied by Bernardo when he 
first settled at Montoliveto. The walls are of 
colored marbles, and there is a very hand- 
some altar-piece representing the Madonna 
and saints. An opening under the altar 
leads by a few steps to the grotto, where a 
sculptured image of the saint—life size, in 
Carrara marble—is seen reclining in an_atti- 
tude of deep meditation. One recognizes 
at once the fine outline of that perfectly 
Tuscan head which meets the eye in every 
chapel, passage, and corridor, and is even 
frescoed over the gateway. The air of Mont- 
oliveto is redolent of Bernardo the Blessed, 
and one’s mind becomes filled with thoughts 
of him and his times while wandering about 
the charming spot which his genius created 
out of a desert—the strength and beauty of 
whose character left an impress which ages 
have hardly yet erased; and one cannot 
help speculating as to how the presence of 
a few such monks now would affect the des- 


tinies of the church. 
G. S. Godkin. 
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CHAPTER NIIL. 


‘fA shining isle in a stormy sea, 
We seek it ever with smiles and sighs; 
To-day is sad. In the bland to-be, 
Serene and lovely to-morrow lies. 


‘It mocked us, the beautiful yesterday, 
It left us poorer. O, never mind! 
In the fair to-morrow, far away, 


It waits the joy that we failed to find.” 


In the spring I went toGermany. There 
was need of a change in my abiding place, 
for | rapidly nervous and 
morose, and each day in Boston or New 
York hung over me like a cloud that hid 
some lurking horror behind it. I could not 
sleep at night, and I could not work in the 


was growing 


daytime. So I covered up my manuscripts, 
laid away my little household treasures, took 
the doctor's that chimed in tune 
with my own wish, and started for Germany. 
I had said good by to all my friends 
either personally or by letter, yet there was 
quite a gathering of these good people to 
see steamed out of 
the harbor I was glad enough to get down 
into my stateroom, where there was scarcely 
room to turn around in, so many flowers 
had been placed there. 
bouquets and baskets and wreaths of fra- 
grant blossoms to a person about to take 
a sea-voyage are very kind, but I wonder if 
they realize how sickening the smell of 
flowers can become. I ordered these all 
taken out and thrown overboard, and much 
gratitude went with them; almost as much 
that they were out of my sight and smell as 
that any friends had been good enough to 
remember me. Had the flowers been 
changed into fruit, I think that I should 
have been glad to keep them in my room. 
With a great deal of outward bravery and 
inward trembling I went to my first dinner 
on board. A man sitting opposite me or- 
dered a glass of brandy and seltzer before 
he touched his soup, and as he had spoken 


advice 


me off; and when we 
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of having “been across” a dozen times, I 
thought he must know the proper thing to 
do, and followed his order. Oh, how I suf- 
fered for the imitation ! 

In a couple of days, however, I was able to 
go to the smoke-room, and play at “nap” 
or whist, and burn my cigars with the 
stoutest seafarer. Meeting the gentleman 
whose call for brandy and seltzer I had so 
disastrously followed, I related my expe 
rience. 

“Q, that is my ordinary custom at home 
or abroad,” he replied. “If you had not 
followed my example no doubt you would 
have kept on your legs. It’s the worst of 
drinks for a man unaccustomed to sea-voy 
ages.” 

We landed at Hamburg, and I realized at 
once that I was abroad. Hardly had I be 
come accustomed to my hotel, however, 
before a morning when Adam _ Jaguith 
called upon me. It was pleasant to know 
that I had a friend in the strange city, but 
I should have been glad to feel for a while— 
just a little while—that there was no one 
near who might care to note my moods or 
my wanderings. 

What I had fled from was again upon me. 
Heaven forbid that I was ungracious in the 
thought! 

Jaquith had been staying in Hamburg for 
a long time—as time goes on—and knew of 
many nooks and corners into which I 
should never have penetrated alone. The 
narrow, dark streets, and the canals over- 
hung by balconies belonging to quaint 
houses with tiled roofs, grew bright under 
the companionship of my friend, who 
seemed to have brought out from some- 
where in the depth of his nature a lightness 
and jollity I had never found in him before. 
Full of wit and good cheer, he bore me 
along with him until I half forgot that I had 
any burdens to carry, or that I had left my 
home to escape the ghosts that haunted it. 
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Only at night, when with wide-open eyes I lay 
in bed thinking, did the past come across 
me, and I would sigh heavily over my heart- 
lessness in allowing myself to forget in this 
foreign city what I could not forget in Boston. 

So foolish are we human creatures, whose 
chief happiness is in having something to 
pity ourselves for, and who regret the laying 
aside of any sorrow or weighty evil, more be- 
cause it leaves us without anything to mourn 
over than because of any desire to expiate 
our offenses by carrying the iron cross 
about with us. 

Yet I went on from day to day, roaming 
from one part of the town to another, and 
perfectly content to be in that strange place, 
whether I stood looking at the house in 
which Mendelssohn was born, and wondering 
if, when he became famous, he was ashamed 
of having first seen the light (what little light 
there was to see in the dark rooms) in that 
plain house on the narrow street; or leaning 
from the hotel window looking out over the 
bay on which my temporary home faced, 
and watching the pleasure-boats sail to and 
fro. I could find it in me to smile at the 

stumes of the peasants, and even to ad- 

e the fresh, healthy beauty of the faces 

t now and then looked out from the lace 

» of the maid-servants. 

\h, Hamburg! I owed you much then; I 

e more to you to-day. 

“\Will you go with me to-morrow to call 

nan American friend of mine at the A7von- 
He is a quiet sort of fellow like 
yourself, and I have no doubt that you will 
tind him companionable and agreeable. He 
has been in England and France for two or 
hree years, and is in Hamburg now for a 
I ought to tell you also that he has 
sisters who are traveling with him, and 

are very attractive young ladies.” 

\dam filliped the ashes from his cigar, 
looked out on the bay, for we were sit- 
in my room. 

‘\h, two young American women! I 
wondered where you were gone so long yes- 
terday. And you have met them elsewhere 
in Kurope, I venture to suppose.” 

“Yes, in Paris. And I passed some days 


Arinczen el 
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with my friend at Cartmel down in Lanca- 
shire, while I was in England.” 

‘“‘How is it that I have not heard you 
speak of your friend before this? Was it be- 
cause of the young ladies?” 

“No—O no. I did not mention them for 
the reason that they were strangers to you, 
and they arrived—quite unexpectedly to 
me—in Hamburg yesterday morning. I 
want you to know them, however,' for an 
American is a Godsend to one of his coun- 
trymen when he appears in the Old World; 
and Strafford is an accomplished linguist as 
well as a man who has a wide acquaintance 
among delightful persons in Germany. He 
is a little soured by fate just now; but prom- 
ise me that you will go with me to call to- 
morrow.” 

“T promise. But the sisters—am I to 
meet them as well as the brother? How do 
you know that they will like to have an ac- 
quaintance thrust upon them in this way?” 

“That will be all right. I have asked 
their permission to bring you, and they were 
‘only too delighted,’ and it would be ‘very 
lovely’ inme. Do not bother your head with 
the finical technicalities and provincial twists 
that abound in our society at home. We 
are not so much tied down by them when 
we meet one of our own countrywomen 
abroad. Miss Strafford and Miss Louisa are 
regular American women, and not so much 
spoiled by their residence in England as one 
might imagine they would be. It will be 
well for you to know them while you are 
here in this dull old town.” 

“Tt is not dull to me. I came here for 
rest, and the quietness that I knew I could 
not find in London, or any of the European 
cities where the current of life hurries and 
surges along. I could be as sluggish and 
prosy as I chose in this place, that seems 
never to have lost its early slowness and re- 
pose. But I will go with you to call upon 
your friends, and afterwards I may please 
myself by continuing the acquaintance or 
not as I choose. Is it not so?” 

“Ves; but I had hoped to find that you 
shook off your moods and contrariness when 
you parted with the Boston dust, and that 
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you meant to come down from the pedestal 
of solitude, and mingle more with men and 
women who are outside the narrow circle 
you so delight to move in. I tell you, El- 
dridge, it makes a man selfish and unnatu- 
ral if he devotes himself entirely to an art or 
profession and lets the world go by, unless 
it can serve his purpose to let himself drop 
into its midst and struggle for a while with 
its worry or pleasure. You have lived alone 
too long. You scan everybody through a 
microscope, and finding that no one is ab- 
solutely faultless, you draw back again into 
your groove, and move around its confined 
limit without thinking that you are doing a 
harm to the broader part of your nature—a 
part you have no right to keep concealed. 
“You are misunderstood and misjudged 
while you show only your coldness to the 
world. 
—I do not intend to imply that you are not 
liberal: yes, liberal to a fault in some ways 


I tell you, man, that this selfishness 


—this selfishness is creeping into the work 
of your pen. One who knows you can find 
it permeating your writings, and for that 
reason, if for no other, you should drop 
work for the present and find pleasure in 
going about: not only in looking at the 
outer movements of life in these cities, but 
in pushing yourself into the very heart of 
humanity. 

“ Throw your cigar away: it has been un- 
lighted these ten minutes; take a fresh one, 
and think over what I have said to you. I 
went to you, my friend, when I had no one 
that I dared to, or felt that I could, 


trust, and in return for your generous good 


else 
ness then I want to help you now. — Per- 
haps you think that I have presumed too 
much upon the friendship you fully extended 
time, but it will be best for 


to me at that 


me to tell you, krank”—he came to a chair 
took his, and 
look “to tell 


struggle you are undergoing Is 


nearer mine, my hand in 


leaned over into face 
that 


not so much of 


my 
you the 
a secret as vou believe it to 
be. I have read it in your face, in your 
moods, You are in 
or fancy yourself in love—with Made 


and in your poetry 
love 


Barras.’ 
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“ How—how dare you?” and I started 
from my seat only to fall back again among 
the cushions and bury my face in my hands. 

“ How dare I? I will tell you how and 
why I dare. When you gave me your friend- 
ship I took it as a gift of rare value, know 
ing you to be one who does not lightly open 
his heart to let a new-comer in. And, be- 
cause I rated this at its true worth, I deter- 
mined to be as faithful, as helpful to you 
as I could, for I knew then that the time 
must come when you would need to be told 
something like what I have just told you. 
You thought that your great heart could 
hold its secret, that you could hug the an- 
guish to yourself and bear it alone. But, 
my friend, it has eaten its way out, and 
being within my reach, I dare to lay hold 
upon it and ease you of the bitterness as 
much as I can. Harry Ascot--even to him 
you would not speak of this—has gone from 
you for the to-day of this life,and I mean to 
do for you what he would do, were he here 
and strong to understand you as I think I 
am. With the knowledge that a man of 
experience—a so-called man of the world 
has, I have watched and studied you, and I 
shall share this burden of yours with you. 
You, with the 
delicate sensitiveness of your kind, feel this 


It has its shame, I know. 


love for your friends wife to be a sin from 
which you can never be cleansed, and so 
you let it burn within your heart when, if 
you will, you may rise above and look down 
upon it. 

“Tell me that you are glad I know the 
truth, that it will be less hard for you now to 
struggle against yourself and to conquer, 
because there is one who knows of your pas 
sion, and will strive with you to uproot the 
dream and threw it aside.” 

I had regained my calmness, but there 
was a certain horror in feeling that any one 
had so cleverly read what I thought was 
hidden out of sight. 
to teach others their duty to God and man, 
stood at last stripped of all pretense, my er- 


I, who had presumed 


ror laid bare at least to this one man’s gaze. 
Alas! I could not tell how many others had 
looked into my heart. But Adam Jaquith 
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meant only good to me, and I realizedit. I 
told him all there was to tell of the story, 
and slept the better that night because there 
was one from whom I need not conceal, 
from whom I could not hide, what seemed to 
me almost a crime. 

It was in a pleasant parlor in the Avon- 
princen that I met the Strafford 
Strafford himself we had found smoking a 
cigar outside, and gazing into the depths of 


Misses 


the Alster Basin, upon which the hotel is 
located. 

Miss Strafford was sitting at a window 

sy with a mass of wonderful embroidery, 
which she told me she had bought that 
morning for “almost nothing”—an expres- 
sion I have since learned to look upon sus- 
piciously, for it does not always mean such 
. very little money after all. 

‘iiss Louisa had a lapful of tulips, and 
was slowly gathering them a large 
bunch. She made a laughing apology for 
not rising, and I sat down beside her, offer- 
ing to help assort the colors, an offer that 


into 


was immediately declined. 

She had a sweet face, this American girl— 
not beautiful, but attractive. Her hair was 
auburn, and I do not doubt that the boys 

school used to call her “Red-head.” 
Indeed, I know they did, for she told me 
so once when we became better acquainted. 

| thought as I looked at her that she was 
ke a pansy, the flower we would choose 
from a garden full of more beautiful, more 
pretentious blossoms, if we were in certain 
moods when heart and soul needed comfort 
nd contentment. 

\ daily call upon the Straffords grew to 

e a regular thing with us. We walked, 
talked, drove, and visited all the interesting 
together. Henry Strafford I could 

not like: he was moody instead of reserved, 
of I-wish-I-were-dead 
I remember that one 


Ots 
nd carried a sort 
rabout with him. 
rning after we had reached Heidelberg, 
\dam and I went up to the castle. It was 
early, but we wanted to wander over 
ruin without company. The sentiment- 
atmosphere of the German land had 
rept into our systems, and we made up 
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stories about the different parts of the beau- 
tiful old building—more beautiful perhaps as 
a ruin than it ever was in its entirety. We 
peopled the whole of it, from the never- 
empty tower where so many prisoners had 
been kept, down to the chapel. There is 
such a delightful thrill of mystery in the 
words “once upon a time,” that I confess 
to never liking a story half so well if it be- 
gins with a more prosaic sentence. Loiter- 
ing along, we came toa great chimney, and 
as we stood looking into the huge recess 
below it Strafford came gravely forth from a 
dark corner. I say gravely, for indeed in 
the romantic fancy of the place and time 
a sheeted ghost could not have startled me 
as much. 

“How are you, Henry? How long have 
you been up here?” Adam’s voice rang 
through the vast emptiness about us. 

‘All night,” was the answer, and he strode 
along and out of sight. 

“Well, Dll be hanged!” all that 
Jaquith said; but the spell that had been 
upon us, the spell of the old days, was brok- 
en. We could not bring up the life of by- 
gone centuries after seeing a man of to-day 
who had chosen to hide himself in a chim- 
ney for over night. So we went back, took 
our breakfast in the Schloss garden, and 
later called upon Strafford’s sisters, with whom 
we found the brother ina more monosyllabic 
mood than ever. 

So our lives went on in Germany. I 
heard frequently from America; Madge 
wrote to me of her successes and of her 


was 


-plans; but her letters did not disturb me, 


did not make my heart ache and the blood 
leap in my veins as they had once done, and 
I could not have told how the change had 
come about. I learned the reason why in 
Vienna. 

It was four months after my landing in 
Hamburg that we went to Vienna. By we, 
I mean the Straffords as well as Jaquith 
and myself, for we had planned to travel to- 
gether as a party of five. 

We had been to the Volksgarten one day, 
and Adam was at his best. He and Miss 
Louisa ate their ices and drank coffee to- 
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gether, while there were many whispered 
confidences and merry peals of laughter at 
the little table where they sat alone. 

At length Miss Strafford brought me back 
from my thoughts. “Are you unwell, Mr. 
Eldridge? You look pale and tired; besides, 
you are very silent, are you not? Let us 
call Louisa and Mr. Jaquith and go home.” 

‘*No, I am not tired, and it is delightful 
here ; let us stay.” 

“You don’t seem to find it very ‘ delight- 
ful,’ judging from your face,” Strafford broke 
in roughly, and I could have kicked the 
fellow as he spoke. “/’# going home any- 
way, and my sisters had better go with me.” 
So he went over and said a few words to 
his younger sister, who rose from the bench 
upon which she was sitting and came to us. 

‘“* Henry wants us to go to the hotel. He 
has letters to write, and we must write ours 
so that they may all be posted at the same 
time ; for our home people think that letters 
from abroad ought to arrive in a budget.” 

She looked at me as she spoke, and the 
blood reddened her cheeks for a moment 
and sent a pink tinge even over her pretty ears. 

“T will stay here with Eldridge if you 
will excuse us”; and Adam stood behind me. 
We watched the three go along the garden 
walk, and then my friend seated himself op- 
posite me, and putting both elbows on the 
table, leaned forward and said, “What is the 
trouble to-day? you look as if you had seen 
a chost.” 

“Nothing is the trouble—that is- 

“Yes, the “ruth, if you please.” 

“Well, nothing of a_ ghostly 
Unfortunately it is a reality, and I do not 


nature. 


know how to escape it.” 

“Foolish boy! Escape it? It is the best 
thing that evercame to you, and now you want 
to run away and hide from the only thing that 
can bring happiness to you. I have watched 
you carefully, and you have come out of a 
miserable dream into a blessed reality; yet 
you want to escape it. Bah! I should have 
no patience with you if I were not your 
sworn friend. You did not know what was 
coming over you, enveloping you and lifting 


/ did. 


you so far above your former self. 
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What else did I bring you into contact with 
Louisa Strafford for? Face your reality and 
make a man of yourself.” 

“But you—are not you and she—” 

“I? Why, man, did you not read my 
secret in your study long ago? I am bound 
heart and soul, and am happy as I hope to 
see you happy.” 

We went away from the Vo/ksgarten arm 
in arm, and that night as I walked with 
Louisa Strafford under the bright starlight, 
and with the far-away music of the orchestra 
sounding in our ears, I told her the story of 
my past; and more: the story of my present— 
the story so often told, and yet forever fresh 
and new. And before her lips answered me, 
I read in her eyes, even in that dim evening 
light, the truth, and knew that I had found 
my heart’s-ease, and that it was mine forever 


CHAPTER XIV. 


** Thy cheek hath lost its roundness and its bloom; 
Who will forgive those signs where tears have fed 


On thy once lustrous eyes, save Ae for whom 


Those tears were shed ? 


** Hath not thy forehead paled beneath my kiss? 
And through thy life have I not writ my name? 
Hath not my soul signed thine? I gave thee bliss, 
If I gave shame. 
‘** Then, if love's first ideal now grows wan, 
And thou wilt love again, again love me, 
but a man 


For what I am—no hero, 


Still loving thee.” 


Into the small room in New York that 
Madge used for her study I was shown one 
winter day. No qne was in the room, but 
it had evidently been occupied until within 
a few minutes, for a book spread open was 
lying face downwards on the table. A hand 
kerchief lay in the middle of the floor, 
and the room was sweet with the mingled 
smell of flowers and fruit from where the 
sunshine struck upon a china dish of 
oranges, and the bowl of jonquils and lilies. 
of-the-valley that stood beside it. A _ wo- 
man’s room this, with its upholstery of 
gray and pink. Everything cushioned, lux- 
urious and graceful in design. Sucha room 
as a man likes to enter, taking in with a 
sort of strange bewilderment all the details 
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that go to make up the charming whole, and 
yet quite unable to say wherein the charm lies. 

I had stood looking out of a window for 
a few moments before the soft fortiere was 
pushed back with the musical sound of sil- 
ver rings striking against each other, and 
Madge came to greet me. She had a pecu- 
liarly sweet smile in those days—a smile that 
had a pathos in it, quite unlike the merry, 
cirlish smile with which she met me first at 
Ellenwood. 

*T think you always come to me when I 
need you most,” she said by way of saluta- 
tion, and with her hand in mine. “I have 
been restless all the morning, and every- 
thing jars upon me. Books have exasper- 
ating endings, poems are full of false 
rhymes and overstrained sentiment, my 
piano has a note out of tune, and my voice 
is harsh to-day. Altogether, 1 am simply 
unhappy, and you have come, as you always 
do, just when I need you.” 

* Then let us pray that I may leave you 
in a happier and more restful condition,” I 
answered half-banteringly. ‘And I think 
that it may be we can do no better than to 
lay our tribute on the altar of this ‘Praying 
Boy.’ Perhaps his outstretched arms raised 
toward the sun will bring our petitions near 
to light and fulfillment.” And as I spoke I 

it the bowl of flowers upon the pedestal 

f the statue. 

‘ It may be the wisest way.” She took my 
ittempt at lightness seriously enough. “TI 
think we all like to stand off and leave in- 
sensate things to do our praying for us; but, 
do you know, I have been wishing lately 
that | could believe I had a patron saint, and 
pray to him or her. I think my prayers, in 
the multitude that are going up to God from 
broken hearts, must seem so very small and 
pititul to him. It would be a happy thought 
that some one stood ready to bear my peti- 
tions straight to the Master, some one at 
favor in court who might look direct upon 
the face of the king.” 

“Why, Madge, my friend, what is the trou- 
ble to-day? You have been so brave, so 
steadfast in your course hitherto: are you 
giving way now? Is it anything new?” 


King Cophetua’s Wife. 
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“No, nothing new. I think nothing that 
is new can ever come to me now. I seem 
to have lived through every phase of ex- 
istence, to have endured and enjoyed all 
that one possibly could endure or enjoy, 
and the only new experience for me could 
be death. Yet even that I have been 
through with, for death is only a dissolution 
of hopes and fears, and” —after a pause—“I 
have neither now.” 

“But your music: surely you appreciate 
your success before the world; your fame is 
something to you, is it not? I stood at the 
back of the hall while you sang last night, 
and to me your face seemed lighted up as 
though you had reached some inner temple 
of life’s sanctuary, and found peace and hap- 
piness there.” 

“Ah, last night! While I was singing one 
of the arias in the Oratorio the audience 
melted away from before me, and I seemed 
to be standing on tip-toe, and singing right 
into the ear of God. I had lost all thought 
of myself, and so of course I was happy and 
content. But when, as to-day, I am con- 
scious of myself—of all my ills and uncom- 
fortablenesses—I grow so restless, so distrust- 
ful, that I am unfit for anything. Why’— 
and she rose and stood before me—‘‘why 
am I not constituted like other women? I 
know many a soft-voiced, pure-eyed woman 
who, if she had one-tenth my anguish, would 
drown it by the morphine powders of excite- 
ment. Look at these letters. Here are in- 
vitations to private dinners, assurances of 
ardent devotion, perfumed sentences of love 
—all the tricks of insult that men know so 
well how to direct against a defenseless and 
suffering woman. How many, how many of 
the woman friends you and your wife pos- 
sess would let these go unnoticed, and not 
seek to forget, in the poor delirium they 
offer, the pangs and distress of the sickness 
that is upon them? Do not speak: you can 
say nothing to calm me; let me say out that 
which is within my heart to say. 

‘“‘T have not spoken of my husband since 
you came home from Europe. Do you 
think it has been because he is not in my 
thoughts? I have lain down at night with 
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my heart filled with love for him. I have 
risen in the morning, and found strength to 
get through the day only by the stimulus of 
remembering that he loved me once: yes, I 
know that he loved me once.” She said this 
slowly and softly, as if answering a question- 
ing voice that had spoken from her heart. 
“ And, Frank, do not think me crazy or fool- 
ish; I am but a loving, clinging woman. I 
believe that he will come back to me some 
day, and that is the only reason why I do 
not die. For oh! God knows that I should 
have died long ago if I had not had faith to 
believe he spoke an untruth when he said 
that he did not love me.” 

She was exhausted by her emotion, and 
sank back intoa chair. We sat a long while 
talking about Neil, fer I saw that to speak of 
him was the only way to calm and relieve 
her mind. 
from the dish of fruit, it lingered for a few 
moments on the pink cushions of the win- 
dow-seat, and at last a gray light filled the 
room. ‘There had been several cards sent 
up to Mrs. Barras, but she would see no 
strangers. ‘The light grew dimmerand dim- 
mer, and still I did not go. I heard the 
distant tinkle of the door-bell once more, 
just as I was repeating the few lines of one 
of Clough’s poems. Madge sat with her 
eyes fixed upon the folded hands in her lap. 

I heard the servant opening the door, and 


The sunshine slipped its light 


a murmuring of voices, but Madge had not 
noticed the sounds. Her thoughts, I knew, 
were far away, and that, although she might 
be conscious of my voice, it was only as we 
of the current of the river 
that bears our drifting boat on and on. 


are conscious 


A trembling of the curtain before the 
] 


door that led into the hail, the gleam of a 
hand amid its folds, a gentle pushing back 
of the heavy plush, and a man came into 
the Madge 
looked up, and I had finished the poem. 


“My wife, my friend, I 


room and stood motionless. 
have come back. 
Not proud, not stubborn and selfish as I 
went away, but, by the grace of God, a bet- 
ter man than I was of eld. Madge, I have 


come back to tell you that I lied to vou. I 


King Cophetua’s Wife. 
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love you, and you alone. My heart was 
not false to you; it was only for a moment 
that my fancy strayed away from you. Frank, 
the last time I saw you, you refused to take 
my hand, and rightly, because I seemed to 
you a weak man, untrue to his best vows 
and to his better self, as well as to the 
woman who loved him with all her soul. 
Once more I hold out my hand to you: 
will you take it now? it is as worthy of your 
clasp as ever.” 

I had taken his hand and stood with my 
other hand upon his shoulder as I looked into 
his face that was white in the dusky light that 
filled the room; but Madge had not moved. 

“Go to her,” I said; and he went. He 
kneeled down by her chair and kissed 
the hand that laid in her lap. She raised 
her hand and it rested upon his head for an 
instant, then she rose and drew herself away 
from him. 

“You have come back, my husband, after 
all these many months to tell me that you love 
me. Can this telling kill the memory of the 
time when you said that you did not love 
me? Can I forget the agony of this waiting, 
the murdering of my faith in humanity, of 
the belief in all that is noble and true in 
men? Have you not drawn between your- 
self and me an impassible line? Did you 
not take away from me all that made life 
beautiful and sweet? and have you not turned 
it for me into a hard, stern routine, worse— 
yes, ten thousand times worse—than the life 
you took me from? O, why did you not let 
me die when my mother died, instead of 
feeding me with all the sweets of love and 
existence, and then stabbing me to the heart 
when your passion had cooled?” 

Neil had stood with his head bowed upon 
his hands while she was speaking, and when 
she ceased he lifted it and said, in a voice 
husky with despair and tears: “You are 
right, of course. It was foolish to hope that 
you could forget all this, and forgive me for 
the wrong I have done you. But I 
you so that I could not stay away longer, 
and I came back to pray for pardon and for 
Good by.” He started towards the 
I took his hand, and he lifted my 


loved 


love. 


door. 
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hand quickly and pressed it against his cheek 
that was wet with tears. 

“Stay, Neil!” I said. 
lived all this time upon the thought that Neil 
would come back to you: you told me soa 
little while ago. The very books he had 
used, the clothes he had worn, the vase that 
held his cigar ashes, were trifles that you 
found it hard to forsake when you left his 
house, and now you are sending Azm away 
from you, and forever. Think of what you 
are doing, and then give your husband your 
final answer.” And dropping Neil’s hand I 
went out of the room, down over the stairs, 
and into the street. I walked about for an 
hour, thinking of the past and of the true 
heart that was waiting for me in my own 
home in Boston, and I prayed that I might be 
worthy to have and to hold the love I had won. 

I went back to the house where I had left 
my friends, and looked into the room. 
Neil's head was lying in his wife’s lap, and 
she was fondling his hair as I had so often 
seen her do before. And I heard her say, 
“T can forget now, dear heart, that there 
ever was an interruption of my happiness, 
and we must be dearer to each other here- 
after for this separation.” 


‘Madge, you have 


Gone. 
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It was no time for me to break in upon 
their peace, and I came away. 


My wife and I sat in my study, and the 
bright fire in the grate crackled merrily. I 
was alone no longer. Once more my home 
was made a home to me by loving compan- 
ionship, and the bright, flower-like face of 
her whom I had first seen in quaint and 
stately old Hamburg. We had been plan- 
ning many things for the future, and our 
hearts were full of joy. 

Into our quietness came Adam Jaquith, 
and his face was radiant as with a fulfilled 
hope. 

“T have gained my heart's desire,” he 
said. ‘‘ Beulah told me that she could not 
be my wife until Mrs. Barras and her hus- 
and were reunited; and now my full hap- 
piness has come to me, and I want your 
good wishes and congratulations to be the 
first after my mother’s.” 

That was three years ago, and as I pen 
the last words of this little story my boy sits 
playing on the floor beside my chair, and 
I bend down to kiss the rosy lips for the 
sake of the patient, gifted artist whose name 
he bears, my dear, dead friend, Harry Ascot. 

James Berry Bensel. 
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THE light irradiating this worn face 
Has fled the waxen brow, the peaceful eyes; 
This form, that with drawn lids deserted lies, 
But yesterday was his abiding place. 
We had forgot he was of alien race, 
And dared to pause, in anguish and surprise, 
When he prepared, along the ways that rise, 


The well-remembered journey to retrace. 


Bear it away, earth’s crumbling heritage! 
Yet tenderly, for where he once made stay, 
And told the hours of time’s disquiet stage, 
To our bereft hearts still is sacred clay. 
This we have cherished, this could him encage; 
Not earth’s blue dome can shut him in to-day. 
Wilbur Larremore. 
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THE SWITZERLAND OF THE 
Tue nebula of the Great West is being 
rapidly resolved. Railroads are the tele- 
scopes and spectroscopes before which the 
vague masses of plains and mountains and 
‘great American deserts” have fallen into 
orderly systems of farms and cities. The 
miracle of Pyrrha and Deucalion is repeated 
in this vast West beyond the West. The 
iron and stone of the railroads are thrown 
down and nations rise. Across the great 
plains, which the popular imagination of 
fifty years ago filled with Indians and buffa- 
loes, hundreds of people and thousands of 
bushels of grain are daily borne by steam. 
Down the canons of the Rockies, which 
were as mystical toour ancestors as the moun- 
tains of the moon, the eager prospectors are 
chasing the veins of gold andsilver, and upon 
the very backbone of the continent banks 
and churches and costly dwellings rise like 
apparitions. ‘The Oregon whose forests the 
greatest of American poets coupled sixty 
years ago with the Barcan desert as a sym- 
bol of solitude is now surpassed by one river 
only of the Union in the extent of cultivated 
country dependent on it, and its banks are 
trodden by constantly increasing throngs of 
tourists from the East and the Old World. 
All this vast Northwest, hitherto set at the 
end of the earth by its isolation, is now 
unlocked to the world. The 
Northern Pacific Railroad system, sooner than 
we can realize it, is to bring within a few 
days’ easy journey of the great Eastern cities 
all this vast domain, with its strange and 


about to be 


contradictory elements, its steam-spouting 
cahons and snowy wastes, its deserts and 
valleys of almost tropical fruitfulness, its 
vast forests and yet vaster prairies. 

There is a singular fascination about the 
Pacific coast. Ever since the human family 
set forth from the banks of the Euphrates 
to claim its heritage, the cry has been, 
“Westward, ho!” But here on the sunset 


sea the East and West have found each 
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THE MOUNTAINS. 
other. Here the East becomes West and the 
West becomes East. Here the world-tide 
stops and turns back upon itself. 

The pioneers who have successively 
drained the swamps of Germany, stormed 
the chalk-cliffs of England, chained the At- 
lantic, sown the plains of the Mississippi 
with cities, and vaulted right over the ridge- 
pole of the continent, have here at last 
broken ranks; and mingled with the ancient 
cry we hear the shouts of Eastward! North- 
ward! Southward! Here is the world’s 
West. Here will be the cosmofolts. 

As the human tides are here whirled back- 
ward into innumerable eddies, many most 
interesting, odd, fantastic, and often grand 
elements of character are brought to the 
surface. ‘The true Westerner is the boldest, 
the most humorous, most extravagant, and 
least conventional of men. ‘The East seems 
insipid, timid, colorless to him. ‘This ts 
largely due to the extremes of natural scen- 
ery and production of this region. ‘To the 
inhabitant of the Pacific coast, any other 
skies than his own seem dull and muddy; 
any other mountains half-grown ; any other 
trees dwarfed; and any other people singu- 
larly deficient in feeling and native passion. 
This is indeed a country of extremes. The 
skies are brighter and the storm-clouds 
blacker, the deserts more desolate and the 
valleys more rich, the mountains more 
abrupt and the plains more level, the rivers 
both swifter and slower, clearer and more 
turbid, than elsewhere on the continent. 
Corresponding extremes among the people 
make them very interesting. 

Mountains are the skeleton of a country, 
rivers its assimilative system. Strangers 
look first at its mountains to see its struc- 
ture, then at its rivers to see its laws of 
growth. In this article I invite you to our 
mountains. In the osteology of this great 
Northwest, the artist, the poet, and the 
scientist alike can find material for work. 
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I hope at a subsequent time to float with 
you down the Columbia, which, as if the 
aorta of the country, throbs across it from 
the mountains of the Far North to the 
Pacific. 

Though the Northern Pacific Railroad is 
not yet completed, we may in anticipation 
cross the continent upon it. Let us take a 
recent map of the region traversed by it, and 
imagine ourselves borne across that rudi- 
mentary empire. Dakota with its intermi- 
nable prairies, budding into cultivated fields 
and busy towns, is succeeded by the wonder- 
land of the Yellowstone. You are borne 
across the vast plateaus of the Rockies, down 
the Bitter Root Mountains, along the tor- 
rents of Clark’s River, across the wooded 
slopes lying between Ben D’Oreille and 
Cour D’Alene Lakes, and at last emerge 
the rolling plains of the Spokane. 
This is the great plain of 
But it is a long distance to 


upon 


Here vou are. 


the Columbia. 
the great peaks which you are to visit. 
Suppose we go two hundred miles south 
by the O. R. & N. line, through the most 
highly cultivated portion of the great plain, 
and climb one of the beautiful spurs of the 
Blue Mountains, twenty miles south of the 
bustling town of Walla Walla. It is a morn- 
ing in June. The last rains of spring have 
laid the dust, and given the sky a dazzling 
clearness never seen east of the Rockies. 
At our feet, and stretching northward until 
earth and sky become one ‘dim blue land, is 
the wheat-field of the Columbia basin. The 
grain, just yellowing on the higher land and 
green as an Italian vineyard in the valleys, 
in the wind, and _ scintillates like 
flames as the blinding sunlight pours upon it. 
Look westward. ‘The sun is in the east, so 
the western sky is perfectly undimmed. 
Your eye follows the maze of hill and plain 
to the horizon. Singular clouds out there, 
you think. Clouds? You look again. 
Their shape remains unchanged. The deli- 
cate pinkish tint of the early morning has 
faded to a chalky hue which seems rather 
than appears. When you have counted 
eight of those weird cloud-masses fringing 
the blue line of the west, you begin to real- 
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ize the truth. This is your first view of the 
snowy cones of the Northwest. 

Nowhere in the United States, unless it 
be in the Sierras of Southern California, is 
there a distant mountain view of such satis- 
fying grandeur. In crossing the continent 
by the route of the U. P. R. R., our imagi- 
nary traveler has seen few great isolated 
peaks. It is simply one vast ridge. In 
Colorado, though there are many mountains 
of greater absolute height, there can be seen 
no such succession of great peaks drawn up 
as if in battle array, rising in isolated majesty 
from the level of the sea. Standing there 
upon the Walla Walla butte, you view in 
miniature the region which we have ventured 
to call the Switzerland of the Northwest. 
The eight great peaks stand there like senti- 
nels, nearly two hundred miles from our 
watch-tower. 

At this great distance, the individual pe- 
culiarities of the mountains can be as well 
fixed in mind as at any nearer point. That 
rounded mass flanked on each side by black 
cliffs, farthest north of all, but stupendous 
even in the distance, is Tacoma. Next 
southward is St. Helen, a smooth dome of 
matchless symmetry, almost hidden by the 
shapeless vastness of Adams. Then, a lit- 
tle south of west, and apparently nearest 
of all, stands a bold and jagged peak, 
whose steepness exaggerates its apparent 
height. 

It is Hood, the most be-rhymed and be- 
painted of all its stately brotherhood. _ Jef- 
ferson, next southward, is a spire-like crag, 
a smaller edition of Hood. Then comes a 
beautiful Alpine group, called the Three 
Sisters. If the atmosphere be exceedingly 
clear, we may see with a good glass still an- 
other white pile, named Diamond Peak. 

Among those snowy lumps, so vague in 
the vast distance, lakes are scattered thick 
as stars; unnumbered rivers pour from those 
palaces of ice; waterfalls, hundreds of feet 
in height, leap from cliffs compared with 
which the Palisades of the Hudson are mere 
toy-hills; there flows the Columbia; towns 
and farms and saw-mills and all the appli- 
ances of growing civilization are beginning 
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to clamber in pigmy effrontery around the 
feet of those kings of winter. 

While you are thus taking these great 
landmarks of our Pacific Switzerland, we 
will give its geographical outline and situa- 
And first we may notice that its limits 
The regions 


tion. 
are somewhat arbitrarily set. 
both north and south possess essentially the 
same features. It is rather because of its 
contiguity to the main lines of travel that we 
have set this region apart, and given it a dis- 
tinctive name. What we call the Switzer- 
land of the Northwest has for its northern 
limit Mt. Tacoma (pronounced Tah'coma 
by the Indians, and usually called Ranier 
on the maps), and for its southern, Diamond 
Peak. It extends two hundred and fifty 
miles along the Cascade Mountains from 
north to south, and fifty miles east and west 
directly across them. ‘The Columbia River 
divides it nearly in two. 
this entire mountain range, whose northern 
division is called the Cascade and whose 
southern is called the Sierra, is very notice- 
It is scarcely wider than the 
With an 


able here. 
Green Mountains 
average height of five thousand feet, and 


of Vermont. 


scores of volcanic crags of eight thousand feet 
and upward, it is in few places more than 
fifty miles wide, and in some places much 
less. ‘To this excessive narrowness, and con- 
sequent steepness, is due much of the wild 
grandeur, especially the waterfalls, character- 
istic of this enchanted land. 

We have seen our great mountains framed 
together in one grand picture against the 
western sky. It is time to descend from our 
eyrie, and venture on a more intimate and 
individual acquaintance. 

From Walla Walla, we go by rail and riv- 
er to Portland. From this place, the me- 
tropolis of the Northwest, as a starting point, 
we radiate in any direction as fancy and con- 
venience may dictate. Since we first named 
the mountains from the north, we will visit 
them from the north. ‘l'acoma is, therefore, 
the first. 

After descending the Pisgah, from which 
we first saw the promised land, we get no 
view of Tacoma until we reach the mouth 
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of the Willamet. There we see it, the far- 
thest north of the magnificent line of peaks 
along the east, just reversing the direction of 
our first point of observation. But it is still 
far away. We go by steamboat from Port- 
land to Kalama; thence by rail (N. P. R. R.) 
to the town of Tacoma, on Puget Sound. 
While crossing Yelm Prairie, southeast ot 
Olympia, we get our first unobstructed view 
of the great peak, hitherto hidden from us 
by the dense forests extending from the Co- 
lumbia to Puget Sound. It is perhaps fifty 
miles distant, but it seems to cover all the east. 
Before its solitary grandeur all the surround- 
ing objects dwindle into insignificance. Even 
the Olympic range northwest of us, its blue 
heights spotted with snow, seems to shrink 
and crouch. 

Into the almost impenetrable forests by 
which Tacoma is surrounded, a dozen gla- 
ciers stretch their fingers. Its height is 14,- 
450 feet. Surpassing by three thousand feet 
the next highest of its brethren, it is yet-more 
remarkable for its enormous bulk. 
who have been in positions to best judge 
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say that it is not less than a hundred miles 
in circuit. With its outlying spurs, it would 
occupy so much of an average New England 
State as to leave little space for anything else. 
Five large streams, one of them the Yakima, 
which is nearly equal in volume to the Con- 
necticut, derive their main support from its 
melting snows. The summit is a smooth 
dome, whose snowy purity is never soiled. 
On each side of this, and nearly equal in 
height, is a splintered basaltic crag. Below 
these three summits are frightful cafons, 
into which a few such hills as Mt. Washing- 
ton or Monadnock might be dropped with- 
out materially altering the appearance of 
things. In these canons the glaciers lie. 
Some noted Eastern visitor, seeing this 
mountain for the first time, and having a 
sunset view at that, looked long and silently, 
then turning to his expectant friends, he 
begged them to prepare his coffin at once. 
He had no wish to return to the earth 
again, ‘To us who were born on this coast, 
and whose earliest recollection is of snowy 
summits, the only regret is that we can never 
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feel the sensation of seeing them for the 
first time. 

So far as we know, but two ascents have 
ever been made to the summit of ‘Tacoma. 
The first to achieve this triumph was 
General Kautz, U. S. A., now stationed at 
\ngel Island, who made the ascent of Mt. 
l'acoma away back in the “fifties.” He 
has written a very graphic sketch of it, 
which appeared in the OVERLAND MONTHLY 
for May, 1875, but does not latterly seem 
to have claimed the honors that are his due, 
since very few persons know anything of his 
bold and hazardous and successful ascent. 
The sketch published in the OVERLAND has 
since been placed among the records of the 
San Francisco Geographical Society, and 
its final publication among these will put 
(;eneral Kautz on record as the first to per- 
form this mountaineering feat. 

One of the two who performed the second, 
ind so far as I know the only repetition of 
General Kautz’s exploit, gave an account 
of it in the “Atlantic Monthly” some years 
since. And a great exploit it was, too. 
lhe remoteness of the mountain from any 
roads, its encircling wilderness of woods 
and swamps, the difficulty in getting Indian 
on account their superstitious 
, render even the approach more difficult 


guides of 
aw 
han the ascent of most of the other great 

aks. When the snow-line is at last reach- 
ed, the fearful crags and cafons, the well 

uh endless snow-fields swept by fierce 
winds, and the rarified air of the summit, 
combine to make the ascent the most peril- 
ous enterprise in the mountain climbing of 
the Northwest. When these two men 
reached the top, the gathering darkness and 
the increasing indicated that their 
remaining alive through the 
night were very poor. ‘They dared not de- 
in the dark. Frem this situation 
they were suddenly relieved by discovering 
. volanic breathing-hole under an overhang- 
cliff. Crawling in, they remained in 
safety during the night, and in the morning 
returned, more dead than alive from the 
severity of their labor and the alternate freez- 
ing and roasting and suffocation experienced 
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in their sulphurous chamber. Since then 
Tacoma has remained the despair and ambi- 
tion of mountaineers. 

Tacoma is peculiarly ‘4e mountain of 
Puget Sound, as is Hood of the Columbia 
River. Of almost every picture on that 
wonderful inland sea, Tacoma forms the 
background. The most noted view of the 
mountain is at the town‘of Tacoma. The 
most remarkable ever seen by the writer, 
however, was froma “deadening” on Tenal- 
cut Prairie, twenty miles southeast of Olym- 
pia. The mountain lay under the light of 
an April moon, while the charred and limb- 
less trees, creaking in a heavy wind, lent an 
indescribable loneliness to the weird gran- 
deur of the scene. The mountain, over fifty 
miles distant, sparkled under the frosty 
touch of the moon, till it seemed rising and 
falling in regular pulsations. The illusion 
that it was drawing nearer and nearer, about 
to fall upon us in an avalanche of frozen 
moonbeams, became almost irresistible. 

I have alluded to the superstitious feeling 
among the Indians for Mt. Tacoma. The 
cause of this they give in a legend too in- 
teresting to omit. Ages ago, they say, all 
the Indians around Tacoma became very 
bad. The Sochlah Tyee (their name for 
God) concluded to dispose of them. Wish- 
ing, however, to save some few good In- 
dians, together with representatives of the 
animal creation, he directed a noted fema- 
nimus (medicine) man to undertake their 
deliverance. This the femanimus man ac- 
complished by shooting an arrow up into a 
cloud. It stuck in the cloud. Then he 
shot another arrow, which stuck into the first. 
In this way he fastened together a long line 
of arrows, extending from the cloud to the 
earth. ‘The good Indians and the animals 
climbed this rod, and so were safely lodged 
in the cloud. ‘Then the floods came, and 
fire spouted from the mountain, and all those 
bad Indians were swept from the face of the 
earth. After many days, the /emanimus man, 
thinking that the volcanic fury might have 
abated enough to make it safe for them to 
come down, sent several animals out to ex- 
plore. The fish, finding a nice brook, con- 
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cluded not to go back at all. The duck 
also deserted, but the beaver came back 
with a lump of mud on his tail, assuring 
them that the volcano had ceased to spout, 
and that they might safely venture out. 
For this reason, the beaver has ever since 
been held in high esteem; while the fish was 
then and there sentenced to remain all his 
life in the water, and the duck was con- 
demned to a wabbling gait henceforth for- 


ever. ‘The good Indians and the animals 


accordingly descended, the snake coming 


last. When the “emanimus man saw him 
crawling out to the rod, he broke it off. 
Hence the snake did not come down at all, 
and to that is due the fact that there are no 
snakes at present around Mt. Tacoma. 

Some cynical persons suggest that the In- 
dians destroyed by the volcanic visitation are 
much better now than the present race. I 
have also heard it suggested that the super- 
stition felt by the noble red man as to as- 
cending Mt. Tacoma is part of his general 
superstition in regard to any form of labor. 
However that may be, it is sure that the In- 
dians are much opposed to going anywhere 
near the mountain. 

The Cascade branch of the U. P. R. R. 
will doubtless pass not very far from Taco- 
ma. It will then be more easy of access, 
though it will probably never be a common 
subject for mountain-climbers. A road has 
been cut this spring (1883) from Wilkeson 
to the glaciers on Mt. Tacoma. 

Mt. St. Helen, the queen of the moun- 
tains, as Tacoma is their king, is fifty miles 
southwest of the latter. A greater contrast 
can hardly be imagined. ‘Tacoma is all 
grandeur, loneliness, mystery. St. Helen is 
all beauty, symmetry, warmth. Even. its 
glaciers look warm. Aside from the central 
dome, Tacoma is a monstrous mass of vol- 
canic crags. St. Helen is wrapped as smooth- 
ly in her mantle of snow as a garden lawn. 
Her flowing curves gently broaden outward 
from the dome, and the vast surface of un- 
broken snow gives her a steel-blue glitter 
which we observe on no other of the great 
peaks. ‘Though five thousand feet less in 
height than Tacoma, Mt. St. Helen is hardly 
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less remarkable as a landmark. It must 
have early attracted the attention of the old 
French veyageurs, to whom we owe the pretty 
and appropriate name. Though it has been 
climbed but seldom, it is said to be easy of 
access and ascent. The route to it from 
Portland is za Vancouver and Lewis River 
for thirty miles, thence by an Indian trail for 
forty miles farther. This trail follows an 
ancient river of lava, in whose stiffened ed. 
dies the half-consumed roots of trees are 
still found. 

In our southward progress we are now ap 
proaching the Columbia River, the great 
artery of travel on the northwest coast. The 
next two great peaks, Adams and Hood, are 
therefore more within the reach of tourists, 
and more often visited and described than 
any others. Mt. Adams is forty miles north 
of the Columbia, and Hood thirty miles 
south. Both are in view from all the prin 
cipal towns of northern Oregon. ‘They may 
be taken as typical mountains. 

If you who are daily stifled with the heat- 
ed air of some great city, or you from whose 
prairie home the greatest elevation visible is 
the grain-elevator or new court-house, could 
only stand for an hour on one of these gla 
cial summits, and quaff this air which comes, 
like froth from the goblets of the gods, 
straight from the Pacific, you could appreci- 
ate at once the extravagant love felt by 
mountain-dwellers for their mountains. But 
you must content yourselves with what di- 
luted breaths we can thrust between the 
leaves of a magazine. If they give you 
the true mountain thirst, you can. satisfy 
it only from the mountain springs them- 
selves. 

Mt. Adams is the most easily accessible, 
the most easily climbed, has the pleasantest 
surroundings—and in short, in itself and all 
its accessories, is the most satisfactory of all 
the great peaks. Its height is about 9,500 
feet, nearly the same as that of St. Helen. 
It is triple-peaked, and vast in extent. It 
forms, in fact, an immense mountain-gan- 
glion of itself, standing considerably east of 
the main range. On all sides but the north 
it slopes gently down upon a park-like re- 
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gion, dotted with scattered pines, and car- 
peted with grass and flowers. 

In July, dry, bracing, and dazzlingly bright, 
the pleasantest of Oregon months, we leave 
Portland for the summit of Adams. Ninety 
miles by steamer up the grandest section of 
the Columbia brings us to White Salmon. 
Here we linger a few days, laying in our 
stock of eatables. We take no tent. He 
who does not go to sleep with his eyes clos- 
ing on the stars tangled in the giant pine 
tops is no true child of nature. Weare not 
annoyed in this blessed place with hotels or 
guides or curiosity-mongers, or any other of 
those pestiferous agencies which blight al- 
most all the mountain retreats of the older 
States. Wecamp under a giant oak close at 
the edge of the river. It is a place of mar- 
velous beauty. Towering hills overlook the 
narrow strip of farming land, while right in 
front flows the mighty river, a mile wide and 
a hundred feet deep. 

‘There is a wagon road from White Salmon 
to Camas Prairie, which lies at the foot of 
the mountain. We, however, went horse- 
back the entire distance, securing several 
skittish Cayuse ponies of an intelligent and 
clever Indian named Johnson, who has a 
little farm near here. We took up our line 
of march on one of those days seen only on 
the Pacific coast. There was not a breath 
of wind. The sun, just peeping over the 
shoulder of a huge butte, turned every spic- 
ule of the motionless pines into a thread of 
the purest gold. Mt. Hood, thirty miles 
south, glittered as though its internal fires 
had broken forth anew. Not content with 
setting the snow-banks on fire, the sun- 
beams darted into the cafons, and touched 
streams with flame. We had to almost 
shut our eyes from the brightness. This 
blaze of light, unaccompanied with great 
heat, is peculiar to the Pacific coast. 

We leave the valley of the White Salmon 
and enter that of the Klikitat. We cross 
Camas Prairie (so named from an onion-like 
plant used as food by the Indians), with its 
cattle-ranches and dairy farms, and mount a 
high ridge in order to enter again the valley 
of the White Salmon. Descending this 
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ridge, we seem to be entering an immense 
park. ‘Trees are scattered over the rankest 
of grass and the brightest of flowers. We 
are in some ancient Eden set here when the 
world was new. 

We ford the icy torrent of the White 
Salmon, and journey for six or seven miles 
through this paradise, passing a romantic 
little lake filled with trout and wild fowl, 
cross the White Salmon again, and find our- 
selves at the foot of Mt. Adams. One un- 
accustomed to these great peaks will gain 
some idea of their magnitude when told 
that the distance from the foot to the sum- 
mit of Mt. Adams is not less than thirteen 
miles. In some places it is very steep, 
though the average grade is not more than 
eleven or twelve degrees, and one can easily 
go horseback to the snow-line. We need 
no trail. The white pile ahead of us, seen 
through the open woods, is a sufficient 
guide, and there is no undergrowth to impede 
our steps. We seem to make no progress. 
Glade follows glade, and one grassy lawn 
succeeds another. We begin to see, how- 
ever, that the spring flowers take the place 
of those of summer. ‘The pine spicules have 
a freshness as if just opened. The flutter- 
ing aspen-leaves and the lonesome-looking 
rose-buds have the newness of a colder 
zone. ‘The trees look twisted and contorted, 
as if they had had many a struggle with the 
wind. The sun has dropped half down the 
west, when we begin to hear a distant tumult, 
as if a tempest were coming to give the trees 
another shake. But we soon discover that 
it is a little creek—the first water we have 
found in the long day’s sunny climb. _ Ice- 
cold and clear as crystal, it comes tumbling 
over the volcanic ddris. The trees grow 
smaller and more gnarled. We sink to the 
ankles in the ashy soil. A huge mule-deer 
springs up from a couch on a grass plat just 
ahead. Before our Nimrod recovers from 
his excitement the deer recovers from his and 
vanishes among the trees. A slim, silvery 
animal slinks out of sight as we again mount 
upward. It is probably a wolf. The creek 
grows more tumultuous. Pretty soon a 
smutty snow-bank appears among the trees. 
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It looks as though it had lain there forever. 
The snow-banks thicken. We look for a 
camping place, and find it in a little valley, 
a half-acre in extent, fringed by dwarfed 
hemlocks, carpeted with new-grown grass, 
and fortified by a huge snow-bank above. 
The creek tumbles over a precipice fifty feet 
high, and then ripples gently through the 
valley as if to atone for the unseemly haste 
of its entrance. 

Here we rest for the night. Rest is sweet 
away up here. Not all the pleasant sounds 
of the night nor the moonlight on the snows 
above can keep us awake. Up in the morn- 
ing before daylight, and we are fairly out 
on the snow in time to see the morning 
sun turn all the eastern flank of the moun- 
tain into a mass of molten silver too bright 
We must blacken our faces 


to look at. 


and put on goggles to avoid snow-blind- 


The mountain air exhilarates like 
We hurry on, and congratulate our- 
selves on the ease of climbing a great 
mountain. It is no job at all, we think. 
As soon as we reach that cliff projecting 
like a porch just a little above us we shall 
be half-way up. But somehow it takes a 
singularly long time to reach that cliff. We 
have to climb several others which come in 
the way. Then we find a vast snow-field. 
The snow looks so old that we can imagine 
it has lain there since the beginning of the 
worid. It lies wedged in among the rocks 
in drifts and counter-drifts, like sand on the 
seashore. In places it is as pure as if it 
had fallen yesterday; in others it is smutted 
with the sand blown from the overhanging 
cliffs. Down there are deep green cre- 
vasses: it isa glacial formation. We avoid 
crossing the glaciers, since the slightest slip 
among those green cracks might be fatal. 
Now we leave the snow-field for a long ridge 
of rock from which the snow has been 
melted. These rocks, varying in size from 
a man’s fist to a piano, form a gigantic flight 
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of stairs. 
At the end of four hours we stand upon 


the cliff which we had thought so near us. 
We are half-way up. Now we cross another 
enormous snow-field, nearly level, and so ex- 
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posed to the sun that it is becoming soft: 
We toil across it, frequently sinking knee- 
deep. At last we see before us the final 
steep climb of a thousand feet. Its average 
grade is forty degrees. The projecting 
rocks, though in some cases sheathed with 
ice, give tolerably secure footing. Great 
care is needed, however, as a misstep at this 
point might involve a slide half-way down 
the mountain—provided one were not inter- 
rupted by a crevasse, in which case he 
would slide into the mountain instead of 
down it. The rock stairway terminates in 
the southeastern peak of the mountain. 
The central dome is four hundred feet 
higher and half a mile farther. Between 
the two is a snow-field, terminating on the 
northeastern side in a tremendous precipice, 
over which hangs a frozen Niagara. That 
greatest of cataracts, with its green waters 
above. its black depths below, and the rain- 
bow-girdled flood between, with its perpet- 
ual mist, and its roar and rumble from the 
under world, is a revelation of the sublime 
in motion. Here at the other end of the 
continent is the ghost of the great waterfall, 
the sublime at rest. With a movement ap- 
parent only to the eye that sees it alwavs, 
with a silence more awftl than the loudest 
noise, the great ice-fall creeps over the 
black cliffs. An island of basalt stands 
midway and presents the only barrier to the 
general congelation. A pyramid of ice a 
hundred feet high stands on the verge of 
the glacier. In form it is perfect. As to 
color—one would think that all the tints of 
heaven and earth had been scattered broad- 
cast on its slippery sides. In this tremulous 
atmosphere it seems on the point of tum- 
bling headlong. 

From the foot of the glacier two thousand 
feet below us a white thread issues, and 
crawls away amid the rocky desolation. 
This is the Klikitat River. From it floats a 
faint murmur, almost lost in the calmness 
of the upper atmosphere. 

We toil on to the summit, and reach it at 
three o’clock. A few moments of rest from 
utter exhaustion—then what a panorama! 
We see two-thirds of Washington and half 
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of Oregon, a territory equal to all New Eng- 
and and the greater part of New York. St. 
Helen to the west, Hood to the south, and 
to the north Tacoma, the mightiest, lie glow- 
ing in the sunbeams. Far away eastward 
we see the Blue Mountains. Amid them, 
smoky patches indicate the rolling plains of 
the Great Basin. A dim blue line westward 
shows the position of the Coast Mountains. 
A yellowish patch to the southwest stands 
for the Willamet Valley. We can distinguish 
no towns. One thing, indeed, that chiefly 
surprises us is the smallness of all objects. 
Extensive plains are the merest spots. 
Mountains that we thought very lofty are re- 
duced to inconspicuous knolls. The park 
through which we came seems to extend 
clear to the foot of Mt. St. Helen. We see 
many lakes shining amid woody solitudes. 

As the sun drops down, a serenity, a sub- 
lime calmness, descends upon the world. 
\Ve can no longer think of these rocks as 
having been thrown up bubbling from the 
caverns of the earth. We no longer think 
of the pitiless cold that whitened these once 
seething rocks. We no longer think of the 
winds that swept those snows. The volcano, 
the cloud, the tempest—all are sleeping. 
lhe long day hastens to its close, and we 
must hasten with it. But the strange fascina- 
tion of our surroundings holds us still there. 
Here, we think, the Past and Present lock 
hands. The Past, with its earthquakes and 
volcanoes and glacial plowshares, grinding 
the rocks and establishing the water-courses, 
sull reigns here among these crags. The 
Present reigns in those far-away wheat-fields, 
whose fertile soil was spread and sowed with 
grass and trees and flowers by the hands of 
claciers. 

Partly running, partly sliding, we hurry 
It is dusk when we reach our camp. 
\ chilly wind descends as night falls, and 
the solemn snow-fields above have a strange 
look of unreality. Another night of sleep, 
such as only a canopy of stars, a bed of moss, 
ind the music of the stream can give, and 
we descend through the park to the White 
Salmon, and stand once more upon the com- 
mon level of the earth. 
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Before returning to civilization we must 
visit the ice-cave. It is in the park, between 
Adams and St. Helen, about twelve miles 
from the former, and is about 2,700 feet 
above sea-level. Its exterior appearance is 
that of a huge well fifteen feet in diameter. 

Entering this, we find at a depth of fifteen 
feet a floor of ice. Twochambers branch off 
from this centralopening. We are drawn to 
one of them by a cathedral of ice, standing 
just under the eaves of the cave. We light 
our pine-torches and step cautiously across 
the slippery floor. The cave we find full of 
icicles, some as large as a tree, others slen- 
der and having knife-like edges. The ceil- 
ing, with its fretwork of ice, and the clusters 
of icicles like the pipes of an organ, give an 
indescribably beautiful effect under the light 
of the torches. This chamber, two hundred 
feet long, terminates in a narrow crack too 
small for a man to enter, beyond which it is 
evident from the sound of rocks thrown in 
that there is along cavity. The other cham- 
ber is larger, but contains no ice. It is, how- 
ever, adorned with beautiful specimens of 
lava, some hanging from the roof in clusters, 
like grapes. 

With its surroundings of mountains and 
open woods, in which is an abundance of 
game, this is a most delightful place to spend 
a week. As yet it is unspoiled by any mod- 
ern improvements. ‘There is no hotel with- 
in forty miles. But too long already have we 
lingered amid the charming woods and lakes 
and caves of Adams. We leave it, assuring 
the Eastern visitor that, if weary of the White 
Mountains with their numberless hotels and 
little Tailroads up nearly every little hill, he 
would seek a solitude where nature dwells 
alone, he can find it here. 

Hood comes next upon the list of moun- 
tains. Its name is at once suggested by the 
very name of Oregon. It is the only one of 
the great peaks of which the average East- 
erner has any distinct idea. Seen from all 
the principal towns of Oregon, welcoming 
the dusty emigrant from across the plains 
and waving its white banners to the white- 
sailed ships, made familiar to the world by 
the brushes of Bierstadt, Gifford, Keith, and 
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many other painters of lesser note, Mt. 
Hood is altogether the most famous of all 
our mountains, though surpassed in grandeur 
by Tacoma, in beauty by St. Helen and the 
Three Sisters, and in pleasantness of sur- 
roundings by Adams. Nevertheless, its bold 
and jagged outline, its delicate coloring, 
and its conspicuous position will doubtless 
always make it Ae mountain of Oregon. It 
is 11,225 feet high, and is situated sixty 
miles east of Portland. It is rendered com- 
paratively easy of access by the Barlow road, 
a.road by which the early immigration en- 
tered the State. 

The space lying between Portland and the 
mountain need not detain us, though the 
slender firs swaying with every breath of 
wind, the vine-maples, moss-draped almost 
to the tips, the ferns that nod over the banks 
of the milk-white Sandy, and the gigantic 
cliffs that guard its narrow valley, are very 
beautiful. The valley of the Sandy is ab- 
ruptly terminated by Laurel Hill, having 
climbed which we find ourselves on the main 
ridge of the Cascade Mountains, and at the 
foot of Mt. Hood. back we 
can see the zigzag road down which the 
emigrants of thirty years ago used to let their 
wagons with ropes—when San Francisco 
was a range of dismal sand hills, Portland a 
tangled forest, Walla Walla an Indian camp- 
ground. 

We camp on the southern side of the 
mountain, preparatory to making the ascent 
the next day. The ascent of nearly all these 
great peaks is made on the south side. 
There is a general tilt northward of the 
strata of this part of the range. This makes 
the north sides very abrupt. 

Mt. Hood seems in all respects wilder and 
more rugged than Adams. The stunted 
hemlocks among which we camp writhe and 
groan in the chilly wind, and the Alpine 
blossoms cringe. For years and years these 
withered little evergreens have been strug- 
gling here upon the edge of winter, and 
though so little they look very old. The 
glaciers in their turn have been crawling 
down toward the summer, and on the border 
land they trickle away drop by drop, and 
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lose themselves in the thickening vegetation. 
The eternal interplay of life and death! 
The flowers climb upward, and the snow- 
flakes fall. 

A night of brilliant moonlight, a roaring 
wind right from the lips of the ice above us, 
a bed of grass and a chunk of bark fora 
pillow, no roof but the sky—what could be 
more magnificent? After so many centu- 
ries of house-life, the nomadic instinct still 
is strong. The typical man needs to be an 
Arab at least one month in the year. We 
seemed that night to hang in the air above 
a sea of ink relieved only by the glimmer 
of lakes, through which we could fancy 
ourselves looking into luminous depths be- 
low. 

A morning of dazzling brightness and 
freezing coldness follows. Vast masses of 
fog rest on the seaward side of the moun- 
tain. The east side is perfectly clear, and 
the vast plains of central Oregon seem to 
be already palpitating in the heat, while we 
in our breezy eyrie six thousand feet above 
can slake our thirst with ice; for all the 
running streams have run entirely out of our 
reach during the night. And so we start, 
armed with ropes and hatchets, with faces 
blacked and veiled or goggled. The air is 
astonishingly clear. We amuse ourselves by 
guessing at the distance of a huge drift rock 
in the center of the snow-field on which we 
first enter. It appears to be about five hun- 
dred yards. The guess of a mile is received 
with jeers. But for three hours that imper- 
turbable mass of matter looked down upon 
our strvgglings and groanings and frequent 
prostrations full-length in the snow. It was 
over two miles from our starting point. 
This two miles is all a field of snow. It 
ends in the Sulphur Rocks, so called from 
their brimstone smell and frequent sulphur- 
ous spoutings. They are the remains of the 
southern rim of the crater. On all sides 
but the north the crater-walls have crum- 
bled, and been borne away on the backs of 
glaciers, like the gates of Gaza on the back 
of Samson. When the crater-walls were en- 
tire, the mountain was doubtless far higher 
than now. Only a few shattered columns 
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now remain to attest the colossal majesty of 
the ancient structure. 

Having mastered the Sulphur Rocks, we 
slowly make our way across a long ridge of 
snow, nearly level, and evidently gradually 
making its way into the crater. From this 
Tartarean pit the smoke puffs at intervals, as 
if from a steamboat. The sulphurous smell, 
together with eating snow, makes us all sick. 
However, we struggle across and find our- 
selves at the foot of the northern rim of the 
crater. This is about a thousand feet above 
the crater, has an average steepness of sixty 
degrees (which by making the ascent diag- 
onally we decrease to fifty), is sheathed with 
ice, and marked at the foot by a crevasse of 
unknown depth. This crevasse we can cross 
in one place only. This is by a bridge of 
ice not more than six feet wide. As we 
cautiously pick our way across this bridge, 
we pause long enough to see the wondrous 
play of color as the sunbeams light upon the 
lips of the chasm. Green and gold and saf- 
fron and purple chase each other across the 
icicles, and flit like birds from one icy ledge 
to another. That must be where the rain- 
bows hide when the storm is past. 

\s we enter upon that last steep climb we 
find it necessary to chop steps in the ice. 
It is safer to take a long rope and tie the 
different members of a party together. A 
slip at this point would very likely be fatal. 
An hour of the most exhausting toil brings 
us to the top. The volcano is beneath our 
A fierce north wind flings the dry 
snow in eddies around our heads. The 
sunlight is blinding, but seems to have lost 
all its heat. It is, in fact, freezing hard. 
For a few minutes we stand utterly be- 
wildered at the dim immensity below us. 
rhe hills and valleys over which we came 
are flattened as with an enormous roller. 
Over the lower part of the Willamet Val- 
ley vast masses of clouds pulsate like a sea. 
Fifty miles southward, seeming within rifle- 
shot, stands Mt. Jefferson. Just beyond are 
the Three Sisters, their bold outline softened 
by the blue haze. Still farther is the vast 
‘lat pile of Diamond Peak. And vague in 
the two hundred miles of distance a cluster 
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of snowy peaks closes the southward view. 
Eastward the great plateau of central 
Oregon, with its bitter lakes and sunken 
rivers, with its abysmal canons and mon- 
strous springs gushing out in the midst of 
deserts, with its cities of rocks and its grassy 
plains, its mastodon cemeteries and petrified 
forests, stretches mazily away, bounded by 
“a blue line of mountains. We look north- 
ward for the Columbia. Though thirty 
miles distant, it seems to flow at our very 
feet. The town of the Dalles we can dis- 
tinctly see, though it looks no larger than a 
chess-board. ‘The dark green current of the 
river flowing past the town and gleaming 
here and there among the crags imparts a 
strange look of briefness and littleness to 
the works of man. The three great peaks 
already described dominate all the northern 


landscape. ‘Tacoma in the center, sublimest 


of American mountains, most beautifully 
contrasts with St. Helen, a smooth and shin- 
ing dome rising from a purple base—fit bride 
of Hood, according to the Indian legend. 
Our eyes again seek and follow the river in its 


sublime and perpetual journey, until, unvexed 
by mountain barriers, it broadens like a sea 
and fades in the mist of the ocean. 

Having looked in all other directions, now 
look down. Creep cautiously to the north- 
ern edge of the crag and peep over. The 
Three thousand feet al- 
most perpendicular! The basaltic columns 
point right up at us, like huge fingers. Ten 
of the loftiest firs, plucked from among the 
“continuous woods” which lie west of us, if 
set ‘‘each to each” on the glacier stretching 
like a marble pavement at the foot of the 
precipice, would hardly reach us. This fear- 
ful precipice, together with the freezing wind, 
the whirling snow, the blue-black sky, the 
smoking crater with its brimstone stench, and 
the rocks continually rolling below with re- 
sounding crash, invest Mt. Hood with a ter- 
ror far different from the pleasant calm of 
Adams. We gladly descend and leave the 
shaggy peak to commune alone with the 
storms. <A few long slides, a few wild tum- 
bles in the stiffening snow, and we are at 
our camping place. The ascent required 


view is frightful. 
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seven hours; the descent, an hour and a 
half. 

No one should attempt the ascent of 
Hood without a guide. This it isnot always 
possible to get. For some years a man, very 
intelligent too, who had made a hermit of 
himself for lived in a 
cabin on Summit foot of 
the mountain, and could be induced for the 
consideration of ten dollars to lead a party 
He has made the ascent 


unknown reasons, 
Prairie at the 


to the summit. 
eight times, and once spent the night of a 
Fourth of Julyon the summit. He says that 
the mercury fell only to twenty degrees on 
that occasion, though it mightjust as well have 
gone down to zero, in which case the scanty 
clothing that he could take would hardly 
It 


is not possible to venture at all on these 


have sufficed to keep him from freezing. 


great mountains through more of the year 


than two months. So vast a quantity of 


snow is liable to cause at any time the 


the summit. 
Hood in 


formation of storm-clouds on 
Furious snow-storms occur on Mt. 
midsummer, when it is warm and pleasant 
at the foot of the mountains. ‘Then a visitor 
can appreciate fully the beautiful description 
by Moore of Mt. Lebanon : 


**His head in wintry grandeur towers, 


And whitens with eternal sleet, 


While summer, i 


ing rosy at 


a vale of flowers, 


Is slee | 

Mt. Adams, too, serene and hospitable as 

it was on the visit hitherto described, is fre- 
quently the scene of most furious storms. 
‘Two years after the visit I have described, I 
again tried to reach the summit. I reached 
Lake, at the foot of the mountain, 
The 


Trout 
expecting to climb it the next day. 
noonday sun shone brightly, and against the 
blue-black sky the monstrous mass of rocks 
and snow lay in serene repose. But even 
while I looked, now at the mountain, now at 
image in the lake, a white haze began 
to gather on its western slope. Clinging 
there motionless for a time, but constantly 
thickening, it soon began to eddy and swirl. 
Huge white masses, rolling over and over, 
obscured the whiteness of the mountain. 
The white masses became dun, then black, 


its 
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and rolled swiftly upward like smoke from 
a burning city. Then we could hear the 
thunder and see the lightning drop from the 
clouds. A black wall had gradually formed 
from the wheeling vapors. Little knots of 
cloud of dazzling whiteness flew like troops 
of swans across the battlements. Deep 
caverns appeared here and there in the dark 
pile. Grotesque forms writhed amid the re- 
volving towers, and hideous faces peered 
grinning over them. All this time we were 
stretched at ease upon the fragrant grass and 
flowers, with the genial sun playing on the 
wimpling surface of the lake. Though 
right under the storm, we felt not a breath 
of it. Just as the sun was ready to set the 
black wall apart. 
poured in like a flood. 
of sunset were planted on the reappearing 
heights, and all the rolling vapors fell away 
like a garment, leaving the mountain in its 
unclothed purity against a cloudless sky. 
Then we saw that far down the mountain 
sides the trees were powdered with snow. 
We afterward learned that a party was 
on the mountain that very day. They suf 
fered severely. This liability to sudden 
storms makes it necessary to use much care 
in selecting a time for ascending a snow 
peak. Mr. Muir nearly lost his life in a 
snow-storm on Mt. Shasta, and our northern 


cracked The sunbeams 


The purple banners 


peaks are even more liable than those of 
California to such visitations. 

Of the remaining peaks of our Switzer 
land we need not speak at so much length. 
Mt. Jefferson has nothing of so great inter 
est in itself or its surroundings as the moun- 
tains already described, Its height is about 
ten thousand feet, a little more than Adams, 
which is, however, of vastly greater extent. 
The summit of Jefferson is a basaltic chim- 
ney five hundred feet high and entirely inac- 
The mountain has, however, been 
The re- 


cessible. 
frequently climbed to that point. 
gion extending from Jefferson southward to 
Diamond Peak, though crossed by two wag- 
on roads, has a higher average elevation, is 
more rugged and more full of lakes and 
torrents than any part of the region we are 
describing. There are many lofty peaks 
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covered with snow for most if not all the 
year. Only a few of these have been named 
or even visited. Mt. Washington, Three- 
fingered Jack, Table Rock, and Olallie 
Butte are the most noticeable of these sec- 
ondary peaks. The last named is near the 
Sautiam wagon road, and is quite extraordi- 
nary in appearance. It is a shaggy mass of 
voleanic rock, rising like a huge spine from 
the backbone of the range. It has never 
been measured, but its height must be about 
seventy-five hundred feet. 

Directly south of it is that most beautiful 
of all the pictures furnished by our moun- 
tains, the Three Sisters. They are entirely 
separated from each other by tremendous 
cahons, but from this point of view form one 
magnificent group unsurpassed among our 
mountains. ‘The average height of the Sis- 
ters is nine thousand feet. ‘They are ex- 
ceedingly steep, and more Alpine in appear- 
ince than any others of the great peaks. 
Presenting such an immense united surface 
of snow to the sun, they are of necessity 
often enveloped in clouds. The sight of 
these three peaks emerging from their cloudy 
canopy, with the horizontal beams of the set- 
ting sun turning the cold white snow to the 
warm blush of a rose, and the protruding 
liffs to a royal purple, would dim the fiery 
brushes of Turner, and paralyze the pen of 
Ruskin. The northern Sister has been sev- 
eral times ascended, and commands proba- 
bly a more diversified view than any other 
point on the northwest coast. Eleven great 
peaks—Tacoma, St. Helen, Adams, Hood, 
Jefferson, the two other Sisters, Diamond 
Peak, Mt. Thielson, Scott’s Peak, and Mt. 
Pitt—can be seen on a clear day; while a 
score of lesser peaks, of which Olallie Butte 
is an example—peaks that would be great 
inywhere else—are scattered near. Count- 
less lakes shine among the mountains. The 
Willamet Valley, bounded by the blue 
Coast Range, lies westward. The bare and 
sandy valleys of the Des Chutes and John 
lday stretch eastward, ramifying through the 
Dlue Mountains; while to the southeast can 
be seen vast sage-brush plains, bounded only 
by the horizon. 
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Among the lakes which are so important 
an element in the scenery of all this region, 
the most remarkable is Clear Lake, unless 
indeed we go some miles south of Diamond 
Peak and visit Crater Lake, the most won- 
derful sheet of water on the whole coast. 
Clear Lake is the head of the MacKenzie 
River, the largest branch of the Willamet. 
It is fed by a spring which gushes from a 
lava-bed with a stream thirty feet wide and 
two feet deep. ‘The lake is of unsounded 
depth, though not more than three miles 
long and a mile wide. We found a canoe of 
the most fragile description to be the only 
means of transportation across it. A nervous 
person would hardly repress a shriek in first 
pushing out. We seemed to be floating on 
air. Whitened tree trunks, eighty feet be 
low, were distinctly visible. Frequently we 
would float over a submerged tree still stand- 
ing. We could glance down a hundred glis- 
tening feet of trunk. These submerged 
trees show that the lake was formed or at 
least enlarged by a recent volcanic dam. It 
is said that on the opposite side of the Sis- 
ters from Clear Lake is a spring, similar to 
this that feeds Clear Lake, but so large that 
a good-sized steamer might float in its basin. 
From it comes, in fact, the greater part of 
Des Chutes River. Myriads of such won- 
ders, as yet undiscovered, will doubtless re- 
ward the search of the ambitious tourist. 

Of Diamond Peak, it is sufficient to say 
that it is a small edition of Mt. Adams. It 
is about 8,500 feet high, and easy of ascent. 
It is seldom visited, though its surroundings 
of lakes and forests filled with game, and its 
interesting geological remains, are unsur- 
passed. 

Crater Lake, though outside the limits ot 
our Switzerland, cannot be passed without a 
brief description. It is most easily reached 
by a wagon road from Jacksonville, in 
It is about a hundred 
miles northeast of that place. Its elevation 
above the sea is five thousand feet. Its 
banks are perpendicular walls, having an 
average height of twenty-five hundred feet. 
From above, the lake is said to look 
nearly black. At one place only are the 


southern Oregon. 
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walls crumbled enough to permit a de- 
scent. A party descended at this point, tak- 
ing with them materials for a rude boat. 
With this they explored the lake, which they 
found to be several miles each way, and of 
a depth beyond any measurements they 
could make. There was a frightful quiet- 
ness over its entire surface. The wind 
seemed never to strike it. In the center of 
the lake they found a volcanic cone, in the 
top of which was a little sunken lake, an al- 
most exact copy in miniature of the large 
one. This lake is indeed one of the won- 
ders of the Pacific coast, but, far distant from 
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any of the great thoroughfares, it is little 
known to the general public. 

Such is a rude outline of our mountain 
land. Isolated and unknown as it has been 
in the past, it will soon throw its volcanic 
gates wide open to the multitude. Ina fu- 
ture article I hope to describe the river 
which flows among these mountains. The 
mountains, grand and wonderful as they are, 
may be surpassed in some respects by the 
Sierras of southern California. But the 
river, with its inclosing crags, stands alone, 
unrivaled, unapproachable, among the riv- 


ers of the continent. 
IV. D. Lyman. 





ANNETTA. 


XV. 


Hap Annetta been in Bartmore’s thoughts 
while he was quarreling with Treston? Sim- 
ply as a controllable factor of the trouble. 
He had never considered her private and 
personal bias. The storm and stress of his 
own feelings alone had swayed him. Nor 
when Treston had been gone some days, 
through which Annetta’s countenance had 
touchingly betrayed the gnawings of her si- 
lent anguish, did Bartmore observe, reflect, 
or regret. Nay, he fought his wordy battle 
with ‘Treston over and over again in his 
sister’s presence, after his wont. And yet 
there was a difference between this carping 
and that of older occasions; a subtle sense, 
unrecognized, indistinct, that Annetta did 
not agree with him, which kept him lashing 
away at the theme as if he would never be 
done. She, poor child, holding her peace 
at cost of keen self-reproach, making none 
of the hot defenses of the absent that surged 
impulsively from full heart to dumb lips, 
could never bring herself to murmur any 
sedative approval of the fraternal course. 
Despite the old line, there is a silence which 
does not give consent. Bartmore may have 
felt the prick of some such undefinable feel- 


ing. Had it become tangible, he would have 


forced his sister to take part with him, or, at 
her peril, against him. 

Impalpable as was Bartmore’s impression 
of antagonism, like a thorn which we feel 
but cannot find, it irritated him. Annetta 
tried, God knows, in those first so terrible 
days to omit no sisterly attention. She 
grasped at every possible domestic service— 
grasped to find her hands full and her heart 
empty even to faintness. Her mind was a 
prey to thoughts that led her round and 
round in one narrow track soon worn pain- 
fully bare. If Treston cared for her, why 
had he gone away? If he did not care for 
her, what meant such and such a tone, a 
glance, an act? But he had gone away. 
This was the reiterated end of all reflections. 
Amply able to defend and protect, he had 
left her. 

How many times she woke out of dreamy 
revivals of happier hours to struggle in vain 
against that oppressive nightmare! 

And now returned to torture, all the se- 
cret doubts she had felt of him at their first 
meeting. His courtly smile had never been 
aught save mere polished worldliness. His 
critical disapproval of Tom, and of her whom 
he saw in the midst of Tom’s boon compan- 
ions, gayly furthering their jollity, had never 
been modified. This conviction gradually 
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fastening upon her, her heart lost so much 
of its sisterly submissiveness, that she began 
shudderingly to fancy herself growing hard 
and bitter, and to wonder what the end 
would be. 

At last when she was in a condition 
closely bordering upon melancholia, a healthy 
resolve, an ambition, sprang up within her 
and grew rankly toward inflorescence. She 
could never be happy again, but she might, 
at least, be thoroughly self-respecting. 

Bursting impatiently into the house one 
afternoon, Bartmore rushed about seeking 
his sister. He had something upon his 
mind which he wished to tell her. 

Taking each room below stairs in an ir- 
regular career, he appeared suddenly in the 
parlor. No sounds issuing thence seemed 
to have given him any warning. He stood 
dumb at the vision of a small figure with 
dangling legs perched on the piano-stool, 
Annetta sitting close by and beating time 
with emphatic finger. 

Curtly nodding to an inquiring sisterly 
glance, the intruder moved toward the sofa 
and sat, his air suggesting strong opinions 
held in reserve. 

There was a silence, spasmodically broken 
by several immature musical efforts, then a 
dismissal. The little learner, embracing her 
large green book, marched from the apart- 
ment and the scene, making way for a dia- 
logue dryly begun. 

“Who's that?”—so Bartmore, jerking his 
head toward the door of exit. 

“Don’t you remember her, Tom?”—a 
little factitious surprise doing duty to hide 
some secret trepidation. 

“Would I have asked?” 

“Bessie Banks.” 

“ What’s she doing here?” 

“You saw—I was giving her a music 
lesson.” 

“Humph! what are your terms?”~-sarcas- 
tically. 

Annetta forebore to answer this query. 

“IT meant to tell you very soon, Tom. I 
am teaching to pay for my own tuition.” 

“Who put that notion into your head?” 

IT hated so to trouble you with my bills.” 
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**T always paid ‘em, didn’t 1? Come!” 

“You paid the first month’s bill.” 

Bartmore rose to swing back and forth, 
turning toward her to ask, still restrainedly : 

“How did you get scholars ?” 

“By canvassing the neigborhood.” An- 
netta had not spoken without fear, yet with 
increasing hardihood. 

Her last words were a bitter bolus to her 
listener. He made a wry face, then, as it 
were, spat out a prefatory oath. 

“What do you suppose folks think of it?” 

That aught save good could be thought of 
it had never occurred to Annetta. She so 
expressed herself. 

“Good lordy! what do you want of 
money? Haven't you all you need?” 

“Tom”—with a little burst of antagonism 
and resolution commingled—“I want to 
earn my own living.” 

“Then you'd better get at it ingood shape.” 

To his surprise, and partly her own, An- 
netta answered crisply, eagerly, deaf to his 
sneer. 

“How to do just that is what I want to 
ask your advice about.” 

In an ensuing silence which Bartmore 
stirred only by impatient and restless strid- 
ings, many things were vividly present in his 
mind. Annetta—his sister—going out to 
seek employment, the effect upon this, that, 
and the other friend: worse, upon this, that, 
and the other enemy; the comments, the 
criticisms, the endless questions. 

Anxious, alert, trembling a little, knowing 
him displeased and excited, Annetta waited 
for him to speak. 

She felt that she could live on no longer 
inthe oldway. She must have somechange ; 
why not through the means she had suggest- 
ed? But Tom was far angrier than she had 
any idea of. He startled her by suddenly 
crowding up close to her as she stood, and 
saying furiously : 

“Dare to mention this subject again, and 
Pu—Pil—” 

His eyes flashing out of reddened rims, 
his quivering nostrils, his clenched hands, 
hinted at a menace unuttered and unuttera- 
ble. 
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Mere physical repulsion caused Annetta 
to shrink back—but a step. She volunta- 
rily steadied herself. Her cheeks blanched 
with the horror of the moment, but not an 
eyelash trembled. Erect, tense, she returned 
glance of resolution for glance of coercion. 

Tom had never suspected her of possess- 
ing such pride and spirit, ‘Damn you!”— 
the words coming as if escaping from a seeth- 
ing mass—“why do you stare at me like that? 
You’ve got to submit to my authority, do you 
hear?” 

“T do,” in alow, clear, unsubjugated tone. 

“Curse you! Does that mean you won't?” 

“Tt means that I will not yield to force, 
Tom.” 

“You shall yield, by God! to whatever I 
choose.” 

The feelings of desire to be free from her 
brother’s government, which Annetta had 
shuddered at as hard and bitter, moved 
strenuously now, barring the doors of her 
mind against any conciliation. 

Her lip may have curled ever so slightly. 

Tom was in no mood to endure the least 
hint of contempt. His frame quivered and 
then gave itself to action. There came a 
sharp, quick sound. 

An angry redness had rushed into Annet- 
ta’s cheek—but one cheek—and was spread- 
ing over one temple. ‘The scorn had 
ripened on her lip. Bartmore was storming 
about the room, muttering dizzy impreca- 
tions. 

Finding that he had no intention of ap- 
proaching her again, Annetta walked stead- 
tly to the nearest sofa, sat down, and found 
herself shaking from head to foot. In the 
very center of the confused whirl of her 
thoughts was this conviction : 

“The end has come.” 

Living with Tom would now be impossi- 
ble. 

But all the more because of what he had 
done did Bartmore resolve to control her. 
Still in the ashen pallor of his rage, smothering 
something very like remorse, he turned upon 
her, setting his under jaw and pronouncing a 
deliberate threat. 

““No one shall cause me to be sneered at 
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—and live. I told Treston that—damn his 
easy insolence!” 

“Treston!” The blood tingling in An- 
netta’s veins congealed once more. That 
name, never to be heard without an electric 
shock, was now coupled with a reference new 
to her. She had fancied Tom concealing 
certain details of the quarrel. The fancy 
became at this moment a petrifying certain- 
ty. 

She dared scarcely breathe for fear ot 
losing a single syllable of what Bartmore, 
impelled by a mysterious and elusive associ- 
ation of ideas, went on to say noisily : 

“He'd played fast and loose with me long 
enough”—using wide-spread fingers in spas 
modic gestures. ‘“I’d made up my mind to 
get at bottom facts. So I spoke right out 
that noon—we were in Jim Bernard’s ofiice 
waiting for him—kind of smiling like” 
here he showed his teeth in an illustration 
purely mechanical. ‘“‘Frank,’says I, ‘I don’t 
really believe you’ve any notion of buying 
my property.’ ‘Bartmore,’ says he, after 
hesitating a second, ‘you’re right. I want 
a location for a home, and that doesn’t seem 
to meet my ideas. Bullion & Davis have 
an improved corner which is far more desir 
able for my purposes. But I hope, Bart 
more, if you haven’t been able to make a 
bargain with me, we may continue friendly. 
I hope my plain speaking won’t interfere 
with our pleasant understanding.’ He put 
out his hand, smiling one of them insin- 
uating smiles of his. I looked at it as if ‘twas 
a dog’s paw. ‘You're mighty late in the day 
with your plain speaking, Treston,’ says I. 
‘But now I’ve begun,’ says he, ‘I'll go on 
with it. I did intend to purchase that land, 
at first.’” 

Then continued narration rendered im 
possible by an access of spleen. “He was 
for marrying you—my sister! He was for 
marrying you with my consent, or without it 
if you'd agree. And”—rolling a flaming 
eye upon her—“he seemed to have little 
doubt that you would !” 

There was a pause, through which Bart- 
more threw himself into a chair, only to rise 
again impatiently. Heresumed ina tone of 
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indomitable determination, his glance crafti- 
ly narrowed : 

“I knew the man too well to threaten 
him with personal violence if he proceeded. 
But”—forcing the words between grinding 
teeth—“I took my solemn oath then and 
there, if he so much as breathed a syllable 
of what we'd been talking about to you, I'd 
fix your pretty face so that no man would 
ever want to look at it. And I’d have done 
it. Nobody shall push me out of the way, 

- vo again my plans and get off scot-free. 
I] punish ’em one way or another, by God!” 

\nnetta had let her head sink gradually 
and softly against the wall. Her arms were 
loosely fallen their length, her hands were 
open and passive. Her whole feeling was 
that of a terrible tension relaxed. Had she 
been alone, she would have fallen in a half- 
swoon of mingled gladness and grief. ‘Tom’s 
iInsympathetic presence forbade any impul- 
sive giving way or passionate outbreaking. 
Nature, thus denied, conquered its need. 
rhe effect of a few moments’ breathless and 
silence Annetta’s 
heart leaped up in her bosom, freshened, 


arduous was healing. 
strengthened, purified. 

The shame Tom had put her to was all 
forgotten in the honor Treston had con- 
ferred. 

Those thoughts of leaving Tom, of mak- 

“¢ a new and independent existence for 
herself, were now remembered as misdeeds 
to be impulsively atoned for. 

“OQ Tom!” she cried in a soft full voice; 
“OQ Tom!” rising, but not approaching him. 
“Can you forgive me? Since my foolish 
notions displease you, I put them aside. I 
never meant to act contrary to your express 
Your anger creates an atmosphere 
of horror about me. Forgive me, Tom.” 

Bartmore heard and let something very 
ike apprehension exhale gustily with the 
breath he had held to hear Annetta through. 
but he was ready to yield no whit until after 
a long and severe rating, in the course of 
which, now his sister was verbally castigated, 
now Treston, with an impartiality which he 
could not himself have accounted for. 

“T never really liked the darn fellow from 
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the first,” he declared with a touch of frank- 
ness, when the fires of his wrath had lost 
their malignancy. “He didn’t have the 
true ring, somehow. And there was always 
a kind of look out of his eyes as if he felt 
himself wound up a turn tighter than me 
and my friends. I wasn’t going to have 
the girl I’d taken care of all these years 
taught, by jingoes, to despise me and my 
ways.” 

“T trust that I never could be taught to 
be unsisterly, Tom,” murmured Annetta, 
contritely. 

For how clearly she saw now that as 
Treston’s wife she would soon have to come 
to have little in common with her brother. 

His wrath gone quite out, Bartmore 
showed his white teeth in a smile genuinely 
conciliatory. 

“Tet your music-pupils take their dimes 
elsewhere, Netta; that sort of thing would 
injure me. It would create an impression 
like that this last contract was too much for 
I'll scratch together enough to pay for 
Here, take this”— 
“When 


me. 
vour singing lessons. 


filliping a shining coin toward her. 
you need more you know how to get it.” 

Annetta knew, at least, what he meant. 
A few weeks passing, she modestly pre- 
sented her claim on her brother’s pocket, 
to meet this petulant rebuff: 


“Darnation, Net! How many twenties 
do you want me to throw into your throat?” 

Annetta troubled him no more. But 
this last has been anticipatory. Bartmore 
had burst in on Annetta’s secret, his mind 
full of something very different. When she 
and he were friends again, ie remembered 
to tell her what he wished and expected of 
her. 

“They say that you’re not like you used 
to be. Never a bit free-hearted or social.” 

Camp gossip, of course, although Bart- 
more did not directly admit it. 

“Make yourself agreeable there, Netta,” 
he urged. ‘It’s business. The boys must 
be kept good natured. I’m only paying ’em 
half wages, and less if I can manage it until 
I get through this confounded contract. 
Thirty thousand dollars carted away already 
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with them darned sand hills, and as much 
more must follow before my feet strike bot- 
tom.” 

Annetta repaired to camp that very even- 
ing, but not quite in the old light-hearted 
fashion. ‘Those sordid surroundings weighed 
upon her spirit—the approaches, deeply 
worn by clodding feet, the accumulated 
odors of the ceaseless succession of break- 
fasts and dinners and suppers, the inefface- 
able smears clinging to the walls in rows 
over the long, low benches, and bespeaking 
dozens of leaning heads. She felt herself 
painfully susceptible to these cheerless influ- 
ences. 

As she ran up the creaking stairway into 
McArdle’s room, the guttural hurry of many 
gossiping voices was suspended an instant, 
to burst forth again in accents of delight. 

She had brought her guitar, an instrument 
joyously known in camp as “ Miss Bairtmore’s 
fiddle.” 

She sang many songs, and her delight 
grew with the measure of delight so undis- 
guisedly expressed. Who can tell what 
touch of something better than they had 
known wakened in the dull workaday hearts 
she felt it her mission to cheer? One could 
see by reddening cheeks and kindling eyes 
that those same hearts were set throbbing a 
bit faster at sounds of her clear, lilting voice. 

For a song, Annetta frankly forgot the 
hopelessness of a life-long separation, and 
rejoiced in mysterious and rapturous antici- 
pations. Yet there was a power of pathos 
in her tones, unknown before the coming of 
deep suffering experience. How did that 
pathos pour forth with the stanzas of this 
old ballad: 


‘* Lovely clouds ! departing yonder, 


Let, O, let me with thee stray ! 
Here alone why should I wander 
When all I love is far away ? 
Beauteous vapors, why so fleeting ? 
Creatures of the life-fraught air, 
List a while my sighs entreating, 
Leave me not in lone despair. 


‘**No, they care not; onward speeding, 
Here no kindly aid they spare; 
But my mournful strain unheeding, 
Lightly waft themselves afar. 
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No, poor heart, there’s naught to cheer thee, 

Pining thus thy home to see, 

O my love, that I were near thee, 

There alone is peace for me !” 

Then Terry, sitting to listen devoutly, his 
head aslant, a hand on either knee, said 
slowly, in his high, thin voice: 

“It’s no lie to say but thim’s great 
and mournful words, Miss Bairtmore. Sure, 
they’d bring tears from the eyes of a man 
who didn’t have anny eye. Yit it’s but wan 
here an’ there wud be afther comprehendin’ 
their m’anin’.” 

A set speech, over which the general com- 
pany murmured hoarse, indiscriminating ap- 
provals, instantly to break into acclamations. 

Terence O’Toole was proposing that they 
might have a “chune,” something a bit 
livelier, if Miss Bairtmore wud axcuse him 
for makin’ so bould. 

Annetta gayly and obligingly dashed into 
the crisp measures of “ Killarney.” 

Immediately began the rhythmic stir of 
nodding heads and waving hands, the 
clumsy tapping growing loud and louder of 
heavy boots, and at the end a burst of 
Hibernian applause that shook the building. 

This last vocal performance having aroused 
latent terpsichorean memories, hasty calls 
were made, and peremptory, for a_ jig. 
After much coaxing Terence O’Toole and 
Eddie Gavan were gotten upon the floor, 
where they danced tothe tinkle of Annetta’s 
guitar and the encouraging music of such 
ejaculations as ‘‘Aha, Eddie!” and “Sure, 
ye shuck your heel that toime, Terence lad!” 

Annetta could not leave the beat and jar 
of these rude sounds behind her as, escorted 
by Maggy, she left the camp and walked 
wearily homeward. They followed her to 
her lonely chamber, and made her wide-eyed 
and sleepless. 

She knelt at her bedroom window, tasting 
the balm of the flower-scented night, and 
growing calm under the benediction of vast 
starry silences. She looked toward the dark 
westward hills, feeling after the ocean behind 
them, and the ocean answered her need in a 
faint, far roar. 

That day upon the beach—one day of 
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many—was in her mind, and the final word 
Treston had spoken concerning his first un- 
fortunate love. 

Then her bright hopes had run mistily 
high and full with the running sea. Now 
that dim hollow boom smote upon her ears 
with sound of somber irrevocableness. 

“T was so happy, so confident,” she mur- 
mured, her breath coming in half sobs. 

Lifting a face suffused and radiant to- 
ward the sky, she whispered devoutly : 

“But he loved me. He would have had 
me for his wife. Why should I not live on 
proudly, serenely, in that knowledge?” 

Had her voice unconsciously arisen? Some 
one spoke up quickly from the garden balow. 

“\WWas yez afther wantin’ me in, Miss 
Annitta?” 

“Why, Maggy! Haven’t you retired yet?” 

“T was a bit restless like.” 

“And I too. Maggy!” 

“Ves, miss.” 

“Come closer.” 

Maggy obeyed, her black head stirring on 
a level with the window-sill, then her face 
vaguely upturned. 

‘You are thinking of Dan, Maggy.” 

There was a mellow, sympathetic cer- 
tainty in Annetta’s soft assertion. 

“Of Dan?” 

This resonant repetition alone to be dis- 
tinguished amid inarticulate and confused 
mumblings of denial. 

“It is true. I know that you miss him, 
long to see him.” 

And again, correcting a sigh, and urging 
forth tones of hearty good will: 

“Write to him, Maggy. Dan always liked 
you. How glad I should be to see you two 
together! I have his address; at least, I can 
tell you how to get a letter safely to him. ” 

“NotI, miss!” cried Maggy, sturdily. “T’ll 
ne'er put pen to paper first for anny man, Dan 
Meagher or another.” 

“But, Maggy—” 

“Wait a bit, Miss Annitta. Wud yez be 
afther doin’ that same yoursel’?” 

“T'll write to Dan for you, if that’s what 
you mean.” 

“Now, miss, don’t yez be thwisthin’ out iv 
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it! Wud yez write for your own sel’ to him 
who hasn’t been here for the weeks ye’ve 
been goin’ round like a ghost?” 

“O Maggy!” 

“Glory to God, miss! don’t think as I 
wint to hurrt yez. But there’s strong shtir- 
rin’s o’ pride in the kitchen as well as the 
parelor.” 

“ Forgive me, Maggy.” 

“Forgive me for shpakin’ out a bit rough 
like. As for Dan, who seen betther nor 
Maggy the road his poor hairt was dhrawn? 
An’ Maggy seen other things.” 

“What, for instance?” 

This with an intuitive assurance that 
Maggy only waited encouragement to speak 
—not of Dan, but of that other. 

“He thought heaven an’ airth of yez, miss. 
Yez was spring an’ summer to him.” 

“T could not really tell that he cared for 
me, Maggy.” 

““Yez was too upset like wid your own feel- 
in’s. But ’twas in his shmilin’ whinsumever 
he looked at yez, as plain as the time o’ day 
on a clock’s face.” 


XVI. 


December had come in, and was dragging 
by stormily. The valley and its encircling 
hills parted with their overplus of moisture 
by way of the long open road leading 
thither. That red-rocked highway soon 
found itself the bed of a turbid, brick-colored 
stream; yet even sO, was as a race-course, 
down which the dismal weather made the 
most of its opportunities. There stretched 
wind and rain, twinned in a wild, gray career. 
There mists, now finely granulous—mere 
water-dust—now woven into a billowy con- 
tinuity, sped and fled, were tossed and torn. 
If thinning betimes to show the Quarry like 
a red-brown scar against richly grassed and 
rounder hill-masses, it was only to thicken 
and drive more obstinately. 

The leaden pond stealthily grew until it 
washed over a newly graded street, got into 
gardens hitherto untouched, marked inch 
after inch higher upon the props lifting hab- 
ited and uninhabited houses into fancied se- 
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curity, and one desolate morning was found 
to have extended its western and murkiest 
edge into the graveyard, there to set a coffin 
or two forlornly afloat. 

The sounds of the season were as dolor- 
ous as its sights. The wind, whose summer 
hilarity had expressed itself in many chang- 
ing keys, seemed possessed: by a legion of 
devils. It beat as if with myriad wild vans, 
gray by day, black by night, against every 
It had divers,and hope-defying 
voices. It was driven forth with evil exul- 
tation. It was drawn on and on in attenu- 
ated lamentation. 

Annetta had wisely set herself some tasks 
which would help her to live through the 
days of imprisonment. So many blouses to 
make for Joe Flynn, so many fresh print 
aprons to brighten McArdle’s dingy kitchen 
array, and the volumes of 
Froude’s England to study, besides her mu- 
sic. Yet, bar out despondency as she might, 
there were instants of intense perturbation 


obstacle. 


two closing 


which no service, no song could soothe. 

Never a pleasant Bart- 
more was now more than unusually unsatis- 
factory. The wet, the mud, were fetters 
which he chafed against incessantly. 

An extension of time had been granted 
him on his heaviest contract, yet he was 
condemned to watch those precious days of 
grace drag by, his stables thronged with idle 
horses, the camp swarming with idle men. 

This the first week only. In the second 
he borrowed money at the bank, paid up 
arrears of wages, and reduced his force of 
laborers to fifty, most of these old hands. 
Yet he found no peace of mind, but wandered 
about the house in slippered restlessness, or 


storm-comrade, 


made wild trips to camp for no other pur- 
pose, as it seemed to Annetta, than to vitiate 
the indoor atmosphere with steamy odors of 
drying garments, and to set the seals of an 
utter desolation in miry boot-prints upon 
well-swept carpets. 

Yet slightingly as she might think of those 
flying visits to camp, McArdle greatly feared 
them. She had learned to curtail her usual 
culinary lavishness in wet weather. For 
then at any moment the “boss” might ap- 
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pear, himself to superintend her conduct of 
affairs, with an eye which nothing escaped. 
Then did she assume a rectitude if she had 
it not, sending Barney Flynn and others of 
his sort away empty of stomach and of hand. 

Never had she forgotten how, to use her 
characteristic hyperbole, “it was teemin’ 
bullocks wid the horns down’ards” on the 
dreadful day when— 

3ut she enjoyed going the “rounds” of 
the story herself, and never allowed it to be 
taken out of her garrulous mouth. 

“There,” she would say, pointing toward 
a perennial grease-spot upon the kitchen- 
floor, “‘she shtud,” meaning, as all her au- 
ditors knew, Mrs. O’Toole’s daughter, Molly, 
often sent to see what could be picked up in 
an atmosphere where, to use a Chaucerian 
metaphor, “it snewed of meat and drink.” 

“T was tattherin’ betune the table an’ 
shtove ”—so McArdle, with an unfailing air 
of reminiscent awe—“ gitten dinner ; I had 
jist trown three whag-yokes iv beef intil the 
pot, whin I picks up another an’ gives it a 
casht intil Molly’s ap’un, an’ begorra ! before 
I cud git the crook out o’ me arrum, there 
shtud the boss, his eyes prickin’ right an’ 
left. Och-hone”—waving wild, lank hands 
aloft—“ me hairt was kickin’ in me t’oat 
but! I twishted a look at Molly. Her 
ap’un was all of a virtuous pucker, an’ so was 
her mout’. She turrns an’ was gittin’ away 
quiet, fut fer fut. ‘Hould on!’ says the boss, 
cuttin’ his worrds in two, as if his lips was a 
pair o’ sharp blades. Back comes Molly, an’ 
me turrnin’ iv a green shweat. ‘What’s that 
yez iv got in your bib?’ says the boss—he 
not bein’ the man to know the grammar 0’ 
wummin’s things. 

‘“*¢A bit iv an ould soup-bone,’ says Molly, 
bould as brass. Wid that the boss plucks at 
her ap’un, an’ pulls it down. 

“Ts it this, begorra! yez was afther con- 
trivin’ behind me back, Molly O’Toole?’ 
murthers I. But the boss was pickin’ out 
the mate an’ settin’ Molly intil the rain be 
her two shoulders. 

“What did he say till me? Arrah, niver 
a wurrud, livin’ or dead, but he fetched a 
shtraight luk at me wud shplit a shtone.” 
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The storm broke at last, but not that dry- 
ing weather might hastily ensue. 

For another week Annetta must needs 
stay indoors, the garden and streets near 
by being well nigh impassable, For an- 
other week old Refugio must needs sit 
limp and shivering by the kitchen fire, a 
prey to gloomy horticultural anxieties and 
rheumatism. For another week the men 
must lounge about the camp smoking, and 
telling ghost-stories in which Johnny Melody’s 
name figured frequently. Of him all had 
some grisly experience torecount. To judge 
from their recitals, he had indeed frequent- 
ly revisited the scenes of his last earthly labors. 
Terry had seen him during that very “spell 
o weather,” his hair and beard ‘‘pinted 
with wather,” and his steps leaving “dhrips 
o wather” wherever he moved; had seen 
him walk through the stable to the feed- 
cutter, and thence to the stall where his 
drowned horse had always stood, there to 
disappear with a flickering haste, as a shadow 
from the screen of a magic lantern. And 
McArdle had a tale to tell of slumbers in- 
terrupted by mysterious scrambling sounds 
in the dining-room. 

“Twas Johnny, jist,” she declared, lap- 
ping her tongue forth to moisten her thick, 
dry lips, and shaking her shock head. “He 
was for sittin’ down to supper, an’ some wan 

Whin he cries out onct, 
‘O Dan! an’ ag’in, ‘Misther Bairtmore 
dear’; thin he boockled to wid whosumever 
twas, an’ ras’led a long boockle. An’ if yez 
don’t belave me,” she would end in a tone of 
triumph, “begorra, why, thin, was the bench- 
es all iv a twisht the mornin’?” 

For that last heaviest interval of inactiv- 
ity, Bartmore watched the gray, stealthy 
mist-ranks crowding over the hills and trail- 
ing through the valleys, to groan when they 
were condensed into a petulant, driving 
drizzle, and to exult when they dissolved 
wway before an impetuous sunburst. 

A dozen times a day he told his sister, in 
arge, round numbers, how many dollars he 
was out of pocket. 

Finally two joyful events conspired to put 
him into high good humor: the sun came 


wudn’t lave him. 
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forth in broad, sparkling earnest, and a pur- 
chaser was found for the —— Street prop- 
erty. 

‘Sixteen thousand!” Tom cried, vigor- 
ously walking about, and jingling whatever 
coins he chanced to have in his trousers 
pockets. “Seven — hundred — and — ten 
more than I asked that damned Eastern 
chap.” 

Only by some such circumlocution had 
Tom referred to Treston since the quarrel 
with Annetta. 

“Sixteen thousand, sis! And I must 
spend every darn cent of it before I can 
begin to collect. But when money does 
pile in”—his nature expanding in the antici- 
pation—“we'll have more than we'll know 
what to do with. You shall have silks and 
diamonds, by jingoes! till you can’t rest; or 
what do you say toa pony and phaeton all 
your own?” 

Annetta said nothing, but clung to her 
brother with wistful pressure of arms and of 
cheek, thus wordlessly conveying warm ap- 
preciation of his good will. But her heart 
refused to leap, as once it might, at any 
promise merely material. 

On the morning when the teams could go 
grinding away to work, Tom was up early, 
and Annetta with him; yet not any earlier 
than old Refugio, returning happy as a child 
to his philandering among the flowers. 

Annetta walked about in the garden after 
the familiar click and clank had gone sud- 
denly out in the distance, living a little more 
fully than of late in mere sensations, finding 
her heart somehow expanding in strange, 
blissful hopes. What and whence those 
hopes she knew not; but Treston’s presence 
was the very soul of each and all. 

She looked abroad and rejoiced with the 
rejoicing earth. Already the ugly corrosions 
of the storm were healed. Only its cleans- 
ing and purifying effects remained in the 
sweet fresh air, the smooth roads, in raptur- 
ous bits of verdue. 

Enjoying these, Annetta was telling her- 
self in a warm glow of feeling how helpful, 
how patient, how true she would be in years 
to come: helpful to Tom and patient with 
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him; true to Treston’s gracious memory, how- 
ever long their separation. God would not 
keep them always apart. Something told 
her that to-day. She was young, she could 
wait. She could trust on, though the silence 
be unbroken. 

These reflections further enriching her 
mood, she went indoors, not singing, but with 
an exaltation of spirit too great to express 
itself in aught save a Ze? Deum Laudamus. 

Nor did the trivial tasks of housekeeping 
lessen her fervor. She moved here and 
there ever so radiantly, touching everything 
into a finer polish than served honest 
Maggy’s turn of mind. 

The chambers thrown wide to airy minis- 
tries, she went into the office and gazed, 
refusing to be dismayed, upon evidences 
of Tom’s careless occupancy scattered in 
muddy boots, torn papers, gaping drawers, 
cigar ashes, and empty glasses. Having in- 
troduced a broad beam of sunshiny sweet- 
ness into that stale atmosphere, she fell to 
work gayly, only pausing once or twice, her 
countenance rosed by the active exercise of 
sweeping, to lean on her broom and look 
from the window with eyes that instinctively 
wandered toward the farthest and vaguest 
point of a wide horizon. 

But no ordinary setting to rights could 
fully satisfy Annetta’s housewifely ardor on 
this beautiful, exhilarating morning. Her 
dusting done, she sat down, the towel still 
wound about her head, at Tom’s desk. 
She knew that the very abomination of con- 
fusion reigned in every drawer. Zeal less ar- 
dent than hers had not been equal to begin- 
ning the task she entered upon cheerfully. 

A piece of work like this is apt to lengthen 
out indefinitely. The segregation of bills 
paid from bills unpaid, of notes canceled 
from notes uncanceled, of copies of public 
contracts from copies of private agreements, 
of business communications from social let- 
ters, cost her much anxiety. 

Being unwonted in the matter, she may 
have made a few mistakes, going on serenely 
unconscious of them. 

And besides these papers, there were in- 
numerable waste sheets whereon Tom had 
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begun but never ended some bid or letter 
or calculation; and scraps difficult to assign 
to any fit place, being covered merely with 
figures meaningless to her. 

And stay: what letters were these in a 
lower drawer? Easily enough Annetta re- 
cognized the long loops and leaning capitals 
of their wan superscription. Bulky epistles 
from ‘Tom’s wife while she was yet only 
his fiancée crowded into little pink or blue 
lined envelopes. Alas! the ink was not 
more faded than her gentle influence from 
Tom’s buoyant career. Annetta tied them 
all carefully together with a soft, deep sigh, 
then delved anew into the bowels of the 
disorder. A moment later she had taken 
up another letter, and had partly read it be- 
fore glancing at the signature; her tranquil 
sorrow was thrilled through and through by 
strange, quick pulses of agony. 

Treston had again come out of the realms 
of dreams, past and future, into her life. 

The page bore a date later than any 
knowledge she had of him. 

So he had written to her brother from the 
East. This was the sentence which after a 
formal introduction had sent her eyes dart- 
ing downward: 

“T herewith soberly relinquish all thought 
of pursuing the hope disclosed to you.” 

Should she read more—all? This was 
something Tom had not told her in any 
expansion of confidence or eruption of anger. 
She would possess herself of no secret, of 
no added syllable. She had read enough. 

Still in the sickening numbness of heart 
produced by that inadvertent discovery, An- 
netta was startled by a deep, sudden sound 
striking the house like a blow, jarring every 
door, rattling every window. 

They were blasting to-day at the Quarry; 
Annetta now remembered seeing the cans 
of powder in Tom’s buggy as he drove away. 

She rose and looked from the window. 

The thick white cloud rising funnel- 
shaped in the stainless atmosphere was al- 
ready whirling into sullen shapelessness, and 
dozens of dwarfed figures were swarming 
back up-hill from as many different points, 
whither they had withdrawn. Tom’s buggy, 
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a mere toy from that distance, reached the 
deserted platform ahead of the men. An- 
netta watched its slender wheels spin glint- 
ing along the edge. She noted how high 
Nelly carried her head. She stood a mo- 
ment, then went back to the swinging chair 
and her silent work. 

She was still very busy—nay, it seemed 
but a moment afterward that she heard the 
returning carts closely, reluctantly at hand. 
Tom would very likely return with them. 
This probability was hardly formed in the 
mind when she caught sound of his voice 
shouting some order in the direction of the 
stables. ‘Then again those tones, vigorous, 
excited, exigent, formed themselves into 
words resonantly intended to reach her ears, 
at whatever distance she might be. He was 
rushing through the back yard toward the 
office, he was opening the outer door. 

“‘Netta, Netta; have you seen that bill of—” 

He stopped there, foot and tongue, at the 
smiting vision of his sister and the work she 
at. By his expression of countenance 
he did not think well of it. 

Annetta read his face with eyes uplifting 
somewhat heavily. She read and murmured, 
her faint smile meant to be reassuring. 

‘| haven’t destroyed a single scrap of any- 
thing, Tom.” 

Which speech, although received with not 
too easy credulity, brought him back to his 
unfinished query. 

“That bill of Clay’s, sis. For wines and 
liquors. He’s presented it again, and darned 
if I don’t believe I paid it one evening at 
the club-rooms. If I did, the receipt is 
somewhere here. I can’t find it in my 
pockets or memorandum-book.” 

“Several receipted bills of Clay’s are in 
this drawer,” said Annetta, searching for a 
packet suitably backed and displaying it 
with laudable pride. 

Bartmore tore the papers eagerly apart. 
The one he sought was not there. 

“You've put it in another bundle by mis- 
take, perhaps,” he exclaimed, glancing about 
to seé what to pounce upon next. 

Annetta answered obligingly, “I will look, 
dear.” 


was 
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Which assurance left Tom free to pace 
the floor and devote his mental energies 
entirely to belaboring Clay with an unction 
derived from that again revived sense of po- 
litical defeat: this for the mere minute his 
patience lasted. 

“By Jove, sis! 
it yet?” 

“There are so many papers, Tom. I 
don’t think—I was really very careful—” 

“You've destroyed it!” roared he, falling 
straightway upon Annetta’s nearly finished 
work with marauding eagerness. 

As packet after packet was rent apart in 
hasty and hastier pursuit of the missing pa 
per, the confusion swelled beyond the con- 
fines of the desk, and overflowed upon the 
floor. 

“There! what did I tell you ?”—presently 
displaying the now familiar billhead among 
a bundle of business letters. “You see 
you’d better leave things alone than mix 
them up like this.” 

But though Annetta stood quite dumb 
before this glaring proof of her inadvertency, 
Tom’s triumph was short-lived. 

His discovery proved to be of the original 
bill merely. 

The desk being quite empty, and Bart- 
more’s temper by no means improved, he 
harshly ordered his sister to cram all the 
scattered papers back into his desk, and 
then to cease to meddle with what didn’t 
concern her. 

He rushed from the office and the yard. 

His loud dictatorial tones coming up pres- 
ently from the street below, Annetta went 
mechanically tothe window. He was stand- 
ing with legs wide, using his arms in strenu- 
ous gestures. 

Recognizing Clay in the slenderer person 
sturdily facing him, Annetta feared there 
might be trouble. But whatever Bartmore’s 
grievances, real or fancied, for this time he 
confined himself to domineering utterances 
profanely emphasized. Annetta’s suspended 
breath exhaled in a long sigh, partly of re- 
lief, partly of sorrow, as, parting from his 
companion, he impetuously vowed that he 
would settle the matter in dispute, if at all, 
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when, where, and how he pleased; and 
swung off with a splendid consciousness that 
his physical strength was an argument Clay 
could not answer. 

Tom did not return to dinner, although so 
near. 

There were days such as these given to 
the rush of business when he forgot to eat, 
and that without seeming to suffer from his 
fasting. 

The carts having gone grinding heavily 
away again, Annetta ceased to expect him, 
and sat down to a meal made doubly lonely 
by the experiences of the morning. 

Mrs. McArdle was at the house in the 
afternoon. ‘That tall, uncouth compound 
of ignorance and superstition was always 
strangely nervous and restless on days when 
the men were blasting. And this day, 
marked by other bursts of sound as ominous 
as the first which had startled Annetta, was 
no exception. 

Her tongue ran glibly through the chap- 
ter of accidents which had been written by 


the pen of fate since she had worked in the 
camp, beginning with Mrs. Flynn’s Larry 
brought home dying from a premature dis- 
charge of powder, the fortnight before Joe 
was born, and ending with Johnny Melody. 

His name naturally introduced her story 
of the ghostly midnight wrestling match. 


“Cats!” cried Maggy, with a great whole- 
some roar of laughter. Yet she was to 
remember the tale thereafter; and the mys- 
terious association of Bartmore’s name with 
the dead man’s was to be triumphantly re- 
called by McArdle. 

Just at dusk, supper then waiting for Tom 
(the carts were already home), Annetta was 
watching now from a window, now from the 
front door. 

Standing at the last place of espial, she 
saw a phaeton dash around the high-fenced 
corner of Street. A strange phaeton 
and a strange horse in a neighborhood where 
every regular passer-by soon comes to be 
known is something of an event. 

The light vehicle, the swift horse hurried 
forward to stop at the front gate. A man 
was instantly upon his feet and the ground, 
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advancing toward her. A stranger, who as 
she was drawn insensibly to meet him, her 
slightly widened eyes fixed upon his black- 
bearded face, lifted his hat, and asked in a 
deep tone, oddly hurried, Annetta thought: 

“Ts this Tom Bartmore’s residence?” 

“Tt is, sir.” 

“I am looking for his sister.” 

Annetta bowed slightly. 

“Miss Bartmore,” exclaimed the gentle- 
man, in a firm, somewhat dictatorial tone, 
“will you not get your hat and cloak and 
come with me—immediately? ” 

The last word was so uttered as to convey 
an impression of dreadful exigence. The 
girl felt the chill wintry air and began to 
tremble visibly. She stood in the walk, her 
face blanched, her manner dazed. 

Something had brought Maggy to the 
front door. The gentleman looking beyond 
and above Annetta, said peremptorily : 

“ Her hat and cloak.” 

Another moment, and passively arrayed 
in whatever Maggy had fetched, Annetta 
half stepped and was half lifted into the con- 
veyance. x 

Nothing was said during a drive which 
whether long or short Annetta never knew, 
but these two curt sentences : 

“He has been carried into my office. 
For his sake be brave.” 

Then there ensued a dizzy sense of a great 
surging crowd growing stiller and denser 
toward its center, which was Tom’s face, 
ghastly almost beyond recognition. 

** Speak to him.” 

Was it the person who brought her that 
said this ? 

“Tom, Tom!” 

The girlish voice, rich, steady, with a 
strange power that did not seem to be of 
herself, thrilled through the crowd and 
through the fainting sufferer’s dulled senses. 

Bartmore opened his eyes, their sudden 
light seeming weirdly out of place amid 
that deathly pallor. 

“Sis, sis!” he gasped. She bent close to 
catch these words uttered with a terrible 
eagerness. 

“Listen to what they say about me.” 

Evelyn M. Ludlum. 
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WHEN Sam Weller said that the orthog- 
raphy of his name depended ‘‘on the taste 
and fancy of the speller,” he put in words 
what is practically done with a large number 
of our proper names. At the present rate of 
corruption, it will soon require a philologist 
to determine the relationship of many of 
them, as it already does to decipher their 
meaning; for it hardly needs to be said that 
all such names were originally significant. 
The heading of this paper refers merely to 
family names, nor is it proposed to examine 
into the abstruse reasons which induce men 
to spell the baptismal Philip with two “1's,” 
Stephan with an “e” in the final syllable, or 
Anselm so that it differs from Absalom orly 
in the second letter. We omit entirely the 
discussion of that peculiar idiosyncrasy of 
the female mind which makes three-fourths 
of the fair sex (schoolma’ams included) re- 
joice in such names as Hattie, Sadie, Lulu, 
Mamie, and hosts of other appellations in 
“ie,” never bestowed on their wearers at 
any baptismal font in Christendom. But 
the same vanity plays tricks with the other 
sex, and though it crops out but rarely in 
Christian names, yet runs in a well-defined 
lead through many if not most of our family 
names. S. Madison Stubbs, J. Chesebeor- 
ough Snooks, Q. Cadwallader Wiggins, and 
their confreres are quite frequent on cards 
and signboards, producing on the mind of 
the average American much the same pre- 
judice as does the first sight of the man who 
parts his hair in the middle: it requires 
time to remove the bad impression. 

Years ago the writer became acquainted 
with a lately arrived Hollander, Moritz Van 
den Eiken by name, whom he has subse- 
juently met in an Eastern town, married, 
with seven children, and transformed into 
Morris Oakley. In this instance the 
change was total, but the reason assigned 
was a plausible one. Heer Van den Eiken 
assured me that my countrymen could not 
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pronounce and would not spell his Holland- 
ish name, and that he consequently took 
its nearest English equivalent in meaning, 
just as, in France, he would have taken 
Duchéne. In Pennsylvania there are num- 
bers of Butchers, Carpenters, and Tailors, 
whose original patronymics were Metzger, 
Zimmerman, and Schneider. If the de- 
scendants of these should be lucky enough, 
through striking oil or otherwise, to join the 
ranks of the shoddy aristocracy, they will 
doubtless be able to find an accommodating 
professor of heraldry who will, “for a con- 
sideration,” deduce their descent from fam- 
ilies of those names in England, furnish 
them with a family tree and coat of arms, 
just as valuable and probably just as true as 
would have been supplied then under their 
original and real names. A French gentle- 
man, long Americanized, once assured me 
that it was a constant source of annoyance 
to hear himself addressed or referred to as 
Mr. Peel-about, his name being Pélabout. 
The cases of Van den Eiken and Pélabout 
are fair instances in which there was rational 
ground for changing the name; and in such 
a cosmopolitan country as ours, there are 
thousands of similar instances. Vanity and 
ignorance, however, are, we fancy, the prin- 
cipal elements at work in such changes. 
The former, like the poor, we shall always 
have with us; and the latter does not as yet 
show any material signs of decrease. 
Readers of the printed “ Domesday Boke” 
will have no difficulty in perceiving that up 
to that time one name, and that the bap- 
tismal, was considered by our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers amply sufficient for all purposes ; 
though in ¢ases of ambiguity, the name of 
the father is added, or still more frequently 
the place of residence suffixed by means of 
the Latin preposition “a.” Hence, Gib 
Wat’s son, Hal Jamie’s son, Giles 4 Grange, 
Hob & Seven Oaks* (Se’enokes, Se’nokes, 
Snokes, Snooks). Further on in English his- 
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tory we see the necessity for a clearer family 
nomenclature manifesting itself still more 
strongly, since none but saints’ names could 
be given at baptism, and the number of 
saints by no means increased at an equal 
rate with the population. From reprints of 
documents dated in the reign of Henry III., 
we find that the recurrence of the same 
name had already become such an annoy- 
ance that fully two-thirds of the population 
had subjoined to their baptismal name 
some other word which served as a family 
name, and has, in one form or other, how- 
ever mutilated, been bequeathed to their 
male descendants. ‘These names were gen- 
eral nicknames, as Craven, Hardy, Stout; 
names of trades, as Baker, Fuller, Smith; 
names of color, as Black, Dunn, White; 
names of physical qualities, as Limpy, 
Shanks, Cripple; names reflecting origin, as 
Fleming, Welsh, French; the father’s name, 
with “‘son,” as Jackson, Johnson, Hobson. 
Thus it will be seen that we originally got 
our names in a very hap-hazard way, very 
much as was the case with the Israelites’ in 
Germany during the last century; the only 
difference being, that legal enactment forced 
the Hebrews to take names by which they 
might be known in law; while among our 
ancestors, laws to that effect were only made 
when all had either already selected names, 
or had them w// ye ni// ye imposed by their 
neighbors. Except for the length of time 
during which we have borne them, our fam- 
ily names have no more to do with us per- 
sonally than have the names of our fellow- 
citizens of African descent, who simply took 
the name of the master that bought them. 
Certainly our Browns, Robinsons, and 
Smiths have either had large preponderance 
in numbers to begin with, or have had more 
male children than those of other colors, 
names, or trades. There are numerous other 
names not far behind these im frequency; 
nor is it much to be wondered at that some 
of the fraternity should try to accomplish 
what their names fail to do, and by adding 
or omitting letters, strive to individualize 
themselves among their all too numerous 
namesakes. Hence, Smithe, Smythe, and 
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the ludicrous Smitthe; Browne, Bron, 
Broune; and Robison, Robeson, Robesen. 

These changes carry their cause quite pat- 
ently. Not so, however, when, a quarrel over 
a legacy having sprung up in a portion of the 
extensive gens White, one branch of the fam- 
ily thenceforward writes the name Whyte, 
to emphasize the fact that they have no con- 
nection with the firm across the way. Not 
so when the son of a reputable blacksmith 
(whose name appears upon his sign as Dev- 
lin, surmounted by three horse-shoes) on re- 
ceiving an appointment in the army blooms 
out into De Valin; nor can we find any ex- 
cuse for Mr. Sewell, who having prospered 
pecuniarily announces himself as Mr. Sa 
Ville—a change uncalled for bythe frequency 
of his real name, and far from creditable to 
his knowledge of French cognomens. 

With all the patriotism of the Irish—and 
it is prodigious—large numbers of them, 
both in England and the United States, have 
dropped the “O” from their names. The 
Connors, Connells, Shannesies, and Fallons 
are far more numerous than the full Mile- 
sian names; nor are instances uncommon 
where the literally patrician baptismal name 
of Patrick is slurred, ignored, and stowed out 
of sight like a poor relation, under such 
guise as P. Eugene Carthy. 

** Per O et per Mac veros cognoscis Hibernos: 

His demptis nullus verus Hibernus adest.” 


It is idle to attempt in a magazine article 
to write exhaustively on a subject co-exten- 
sive with the directories of our chief cities. 
But suggestions may be thrown out which 
will enable those who feel an interest in the 
matter to derive ample material for reflec- 
tion from the signboards that meet their 
view on any walk in the streets of any town. 
Matthew and Matthias were both evidently 
names very commonly given in baptism in 
early England, and our ancestors seem to 
have had the same tendency to the cur- 
tailing of names which their descendants 
manifest as to language at large. Matthie, 
Mattie, and Matt were therefore current 
contractions of both names. Hence, in the 
outset, the family name Matthewson, Mattie- 
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son, and Matson. But we have nowadays, 
in addition, Madison, Madeson, Matison, 
and Mattisson; while the son of Mag or 
Maggie (widow or spinster), apparently 
ashamed of his matronymic, has dropped 
the true spelling, and fancies that he throws 
philology off the scent by writing himself 
Maxon. 

The repute of the hero of Trafalgar, with- 
out any doubt, preserved to us many far-off 
sons of Nell, under their original sobriquet, 
who would otherwise long since have fig- 
ured as Nellistons; and the retention of the 
plebeian Howard (Swineherd) by the Dukes 
of Norfolk has given this name in the minds 
of those who wit not of its origin a halo 
of aristocracy which prevents its being ex- 
changed for Howarth and Hogarth. By the 
way, this latter often appears under the pho- 
netic spelling Huggart. But for the fame of 
the Protector, the Cromwells would by this 
time all have lapsed into Crummles. Since 
the Franco-German war, there has been a 
marked decrease in the readiness of German 
immigrants to change the Teutonic patro- 
nymics for American ones; and if a Snooks 
should arise with luck or ability enough to 
attain the presidency of this republic, towns, 
counties, Cities, streets, and children would 
be named in his honor by people who 
never saw him. 

Without considering the names that come 
to us from foreign languages, a glance at a 
few of our own English or British names will 
suffice to exemplify the queer transforma- 
tions that they have undergone, when those 
bearing them desired a change, or, through 
want of acquaintance with the schoolmaster, 
fell into the phonetic system of orthography. 
lhe circumstances surrounding each muta- 
tion, did we know them, would at once dis- 
close whether the new form was due to igno- 
rance, to vanity, or to the necessity for some 
accurate distinctive mark than the 
name afforded. In many instances, the 

runa facte evidence needs no _ bolstering, 
ind the reader can judge of the motive from 
he appearance of the original and the im- 


more 
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\itkin, Atkin, Adkin, with their clansmen 
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in “son,” were in origin one, and if there 
be any good at all in correct spelling, only 
one of them can be the genuine name; nor 
is the case at all different with Moore, 
Muir, More. Altford was a name, the sig- 
nificance of which is patent; but in Alford 
it is partially obscured, to go into total 
eclipse under the guise of Alvord, which 
has no derivation in any tongue. If the 
reader will set himself to think in how many 
different ways something similar in sound to 
Holiday or Haliday might be represented 
by letters, he will at the end have but an 
inkling of the transformations to which that 
word has been subjected since it became a 
proper name. Applegarth is a very good 
Saxon compound, and from that “orchard” 
the original Applegarths have the name; 
but whence came Appelgraith, Apelgrit, and 
Appelgate? We have Aitchinson, Achison, 
Aitchison, Aitcheson, Aicheson, with other 
changes yet, rung upon one original. There 
is a violent suspicion of cockneyism in the 
name of Mr. Arper, and it would need evi- 
dence to convince us that it is not a cor- 
ruption of Harper, engendered somewhere in 
the vicinity of Bow Bells. 

Bacchus, Baccus, Backus, though sound- 
ing alike, differ in origin, the last being a 
false spelling of the German word for “ Bak- 
ery.” ‘The Bairds and Beards might both be 
admissible; but whence did Bayrd come? 
Notall who bear the name of Bayard are in any 
way entitled to the cognomen of the knight 
sans peur et sans reproche. Berkeley has 
a meaning, but Burklee and Barclay have 
none. Batchelder, Baxter, and Beall or 
Beale, should, if rightly written, appear as 
Bachelor, Bagster, and Bell; while Beebe 
and Bibb, Burke and Bourke, Bigsby and 
Bixby, Birdsall and Burtsell, Bowles, Boales, 
and Boles, Brennan and Brannan, Burns 
and Byrnes, Burroughs, Burrowes, and Bur- 
rus, are but mispellings of the first-mentioned 
in each set. Breen would fain escape the 
Fenian O’Brien, and there are too many 
(Queens whose ancestors were Quinns! Cad- 
ogan and Cardigan are both good Welsh 
names; Cadigan and Cardogan mean noth- 
ing, and are nothing but failures in orthog- 
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raphy. Cahill, Coyle, Coill, and Kyle are 
but one and the same name. Blocksham, 
Farnham, and Barnham, with many words of 
similar ending, have in some hands degen- 
erated into Bloxom, Bluxom, Farnum, 
Farnim, Barnum, and Barnim. Cadwell, 
Colwell, and Kilwell, all indicate but one 
original; and Callahan is the simon pure, 
of whom Cullen, Cullan, Cullin, and Callan 
are counterfeits. Who will dispute the 
identity of Kavanagh, Kevenny, Kevney, 
etc.? Carr, Kerr, and Ker are unmistak- 
ably one. Perhaps it was well to get rid 
of the look of the real name; still the sound 
is much more important than the appear- 
ance of a name; and Messrs. Cilley, Cock- 
erill, and Cronk had recourse but to _half- 
measures when they misspelled their gen- 
uine names. Comerfort naturally tempts 
the American to say and spell Comfort. 
The Hebrew Cohen is spelled Kohen, Kone, 
and Cone; and Connolly, Cannelly, Kenealy, 
Keneely ; Corrigan, Kerrigan; Cowley, 
Cooley; Kirby, Curby; Kramer, Creamer ; 
together with all the possible ways of ap- 
proximating the sounds of Donaghue and 
Dougherty—give us examples of a diversity 
attained under the most discouraging circum- 
stances. 

Bevans, Bowen, Powell, Price, Pritchard, 
and probably Breese, are modifications of 
the Welsh “Ap” (equivalent to A/ac, O, Fizz, 
Son), prefixed to Evans, Owen, Howell, etc. ; 
but what induces the first to spell his name 
Bivins is more than we can answer. 

No argument is needed to show that Dowd 
and David, Davis and Tevis, English and 
Inglis, Eustace and Eustis, Ennis and Innis, 
Forester and Foster, are, pair by pair, one. 
Gough, Hough, Geraghty, Garret, and Gleeson 
appear each under five different guises in the 
directory. Some Hardy was taken with a 
fancy for Hardee, and others of the clan 
struck for Hardie; a branch of the Hol- 
combes write themselves Hoakum; Hyatt 
becomes Hite, Kearney becomes Carney, 
Kelly is Keiley, Kelehy, Kiely, Keely, 
and suffers other metamorphoses too te- 
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dious to mention. Let the reader recall to 
his mind in how many different ways he 
has seen Lawrence spelled. Irwin has been 
spelled in eleven different fashions, though 
it is butone name. Ralph, Rolfe; Percival, 
Purcell; McHugh, McCue; Philips, Phelps; 
Pierson, Pearson; Reynard, Rennert ; Rus- 
sell, Roszelle ; Strahan, Strain, Strane—are in- 
stances of two names made in each case from 
one original. Sim’s son is none the less a 
son of his father through his device of insert- 
ing a #; nor will the same subterfuge con- 
ceal the paternity of Thompson. Is there 
a possible way in which the sound of Shep- 
herd could be represented that has not al- 
ready been put into use or abuse? Meagher 
is spelled in every intermediate way down to 
Mair, which is as low as we have been able 
to trace it. One Poindexter says that his 
name is Pundickster; and some years since 
there was a certain Murphy, who, acquiring 
something that he mistook for fame or re- 
pute, proceeded, as he thought, to suit his 
name to his new circumstances, and became 
Paul Morphey. 

Most of the facts here stated can be veri- 
fied by him who, passing on the streets, has 
eyes and uses them. If our country is a 
cosmopolitan one, San Francisco is peculiar- 
ly soasa city; and nowhere else in the 
world could we have in one spot such an ex- 
cellent opportunity for research on the ori- 
gin of proper names. It cannot be said here, 
as the chronicler says of Cornwall— 

** By Pol, Tre, and Pen, 
You may know the Cornishmen”’; 
nor, as Sir Walter sings of Annandale— 


**Within the bounds of Annandale 
The gentle Johnstones ride ; 
They have been there a thousand years, 
A thousand more they'll bide.” 
Our population is diversified and changing 
as our names, races, and languages are va- 
rious ; the reader may therefore easily follow 
out for himself the line of observation I have 
indicated by these few instances of what ap- 
pears to be a growing abuse of an integral 
part of our inheritance, the mother tongue. 
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SINCE the issue of our last number, the OVERLAND 
has met with one of the heaviest losses that the death 
of one man could bring it; and in this loss it is only 
asharer with almost every good effort and _institu- 
tion in the community. On the 31st of July, Mr. W. 
W. Crane died, a man of whose work and worth it 
is speaking narrowly and selfishly to say only that 
he was one of the very inner circle of stanchest friends 
and supporters of the OVERLAND, both the early 
magazine and the present series, both in prosperity 
and still more in adversity. Mr. Crane has been an 
occasional contributor to our columns from first to 
last, oftener in editorial and otherwise unsigned 
writing than in signed articles. But greater than 
thesloss of the services from time to time rendered 
the magazine is the loss of the untiring steadfast- 
ness of friendship and interest that we have always 
from first to last been able to count upon with absolute 
confidence. It is no secret that in our community 
where, as yet, the forces of life and activity are rush- 
ing strongly into material channels, the battle for the 
intellectual civilization everywhere in progress is car- 
ried on with fewer forces than in other places, and, 
under conditions involving a heavier strain on each 
one, more weight of anxiety forthe issue. Therefore, 
the sudden fall of one who stood among the few most 
steadfast, most intelligently active, most personally 
unselfish, isan inexpressible loss. Almost every inter- 
est of the public that constitutes our reason for exist- 
the interests of education, of pure government, 
f literature—lose as warm a friend as the OVERLAND 
loses, by the death of Mr. Crane in the prime of his 
life and his work. We hesitate to enter here, and 
hastily, upon any analysis of the character or history 
of the life of one as to whom so much is to be said by 
those that knew him, and ought to be read by all in 
our community that did not know him; and shall in 
as early a future as possible publish some more ade- 
quate memorial of Mr. Crane: only pausing here for 
the few words of honor to his memory and sorrow 
for the public loss, without which we cannot let this 
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Ir the friends of education were surprised to hear 
that Charles Francis Adams, Jr., had declared, on 
behalf of himself and the Adams family generally, 
against the Harvard and 
its preparatory 
‘amazement ” describes their feelings after reading 
the oration in which he stand. We 
found it entirely comprehensible that Mr. Adams— 
whose specialty, as every one knows, is railroad ques- 

ms—should have ranged himself with the many in- 
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who believe the scientific education to be at odds with 
the classical, and in the right of the quarrel. There is 
nothing to discredit a man in this ; in the majority ot 
cases he is quite in the right, except for the one point 
that—as in the case of Herbert Spencer —he is 
attacking the traditional and obsolescent classical 
education, and supposes that the classical education 
scholars are now defending is the same thing, which 
is not the case. Between the wide and generous 
scientific training and the wide and generous classi- 
cal training there is no conflict, but great mutual 
helpfulness. If, on the other hand, Mr. Adams 
had taken ground with the specialists in behalf of 
the technical training, which zs opposed to the class- 
ical, it would not have been incomprehensible: 
though the men of wisest and widest outlook and 
forward look will never be found among the advo- 
cates of the technical, there is—once grant the point 
of view—so much that is really sound to be said in 
its behalf, that one need not be surprised to see 
many a fellow-citizen of solid brain and great 
public services turn up on that side. 

But Mr. Adams’s real position proves to be, not 
for science, not for technique, but for French. Bur- 
lesque though it may sound, it is only a fair summary 
we are giving when we say that Mr. Adams’s oration 
is to the following effect: He himself, and in fact 
many of the Adams family have been bitterly morti- 
fied and seriously inconvenienced because they did 
not know French; John Adams, when he went 
abroad as United States Minister, had to learn 
French in mature age, and the inconvenience this 
was to him in diplomatic intercourse seems to his 
great-grandson no less serious a matter than the posi- 
tion of one who “ fought for his life with one arm 
disabled.” On his own behalf as well as his great- 
grandfather’s he betrays the same surprisingly exag- 
gerated sensitiveness, in describing his own feeling at 
industrial congresses in Europe, where his French was 
inadequate. Now Greek, he says, was always to the 
Adams family a bore; they learned it by rote in the 
first place, and with enormous labor; they never un- 
derstood it, and never cared for Greek literature. 
He believes the majority of his classmates felt the 
same way about it. Therefore, for the benefit of 
those of similar tastes and mental bias, he advises the 
establishment of academies which shall substitute 
for the teaching of Greek the modern languages— 
French, German, Spanish, Italian—and that Har- 
vard shall accept a thorough knowledge of any two 
of these as an equivalent for the elementary knowl- 
edge of Greek now required. 

Now the absurdity of all this lies in a nut-shell; 
and the nut-shell is that any man, not phenomenally 
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obtuse in language, can learn French or German 
or Spanish or Italian, even to the degree of perfec- 
tion that Mr. Adams asks, at any time in the first 
ten or twenty years out of college; if he has learned 
his Latin and Greek well in college, and got even 
the scant conception of language relationships that 
the best Latin and Greek grammars now in use give, 
he will have the general ‘‘ hang” of the Aryan lan- 
guages well enough to learn the German and Ro- 
mance tongues with ease, even without a teacher, 
save for the one point of pronunciation. The pro- 
nunciation, we freely grant Mr. Adams, he could not 
have acquired to a scholarly delicacy after early 
youth, If it is to save his sons from the mortification 
of mere deficiency in pronunciation that Mr. Adams 
would make this reform in the academies, it is a 
large apparatus for a small piece of work; for we 
have repeatedly seen young men and women equip- 
ped with the pronunciation enough, not merely for 
industrial or diplomatic purposes, but for the more 
exacting standard of social purposes, in no longer 
time than those very hours now given to modern 
language in every college schedule; we speak from 
knowledge when we say that any intelligent young 
man of a fairly good ear, with a good teacher, can 
if he will put his mind on it acquire all the French 
or German or Spanish pronunciaticn he will ever 
class-room hours a week for six 


need in three 


months—and there is no college in which the ogre 
Greek devours the hours so utterly as not to leave 


All the 


there is to be learned of a foreign language 


easily this remnant to the student. rest 
and we 


se 


are not advocating the ‘‘grammar and dictionary ” 
knowledge that Mr. Adams snubs as worthless 


can | 


learned thereafter, and the pronunciation 


**kept up” 


habit of reading and conversing in it. 


by simply acquiring and keeping up a 
It is just here 
that Mr. Adams’s position strikes us as most incom- 
prehensible. He says plainly that he, in his _profes- 
sion, has found it a most vitally important matter to 
be able to read French industrial works, and, in fol- 
lowing out lines of research abroad or meeting 
co-laborers of other lands, equally 


speak 


comprehend that he 


important to 
French. Of 


this, 


and understand course we 


means by to read and 
speak with the same or nearly the same ease as his 
native tongue. Now this mastery of a foreign lan- 
guage, he says, he has found it impossible to acquire, 
both from lack of time and from loss of the mental 
facility of youth, When a man of so high intellect- 
ual standing proclaims that he has been unable to 
master a modern language after arriving at the age of 
thirty years or so, one is almost compelled to be- 
lieve that the achievement is really so enormous, 
And yet one needs but to look around him to find 
American society bristling with refutation; to find 
men reading German and French as part of their 
business or professional work, women speaking them 
as part of their social convenience, all of whom 


starting from the ordinary smattering of the schools 
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and colleges—simply learned to read the language 
by reading it, to speak it by speaking it. Young mer 
go every year from our American colleges to Ger- 
man universities, young girls to study music abroad, 
and have themselves equipped, almost before the 
voyage is over, with a fair use of thei: material, 
a basis on which they can raise as complete a 
building as they choose by simply continuing to 
There is in this facility for ac- 
quiring language a great difference in people; but as 
a general rule it may be said that any one who has 


use the language. 


once thoroughly comprehended and_ learned his 
Greek and Latin grammar, and acquired even a 
dictionary power of reading these languages, and 
this in the intelligent way and from the point of view 
of comparative philology (habitually used by the 
best teachers on this Pacific coast, and—we must be- 
lieve on other authority that seems to contradict Mr. 
Adams—at Harvard too)—any one, we say, who has 
thus learned Greek and Latin grammar has learned 
the grammar of the Aryan languages once for gll, 
and need only note a few points of variation in each 
to have command of all that is needed as a founda- 
tion on which practice will build good working 
mastery of any Romance or Teutonic dialect. I 
would be rather curious if it should turn out that 
Mr. Adams’s oration had unconsciously revealed a 
hitherto unnoticed mental deficiency hereditary in 
brilliant and 
that 


of language, whatever the other mental powers, 


the scholarly family for which he 


speaks curious obtuseness in the one matter 
occasionally discovered by every practical teacher. 
The fact that he represents Greek as having been 
a terrible drudgery to them all, and the grammar 
merely learned by rote and never understood, seems 
to point in the same way. 


Ir is really high time the talk of classical study as 
an old-fashioned, fossilized thing was dropped, for it is 
becoming an inexcusable display of ignorance; and 
ignorance with regard to the very thing, at that, 
which it claims to know most about—the spirit and 
tendency of modern science. Language occupies a 
smaller place in school curricula to-day than at one 
time; but it has never since the Kenaissance held a 
more important rank among the progressive activities 
of men, or been more a vigorous ‘* New Learning,” 
than now. 
ament or geography a little out of the way of know- 


There is among men who are by temper- 


ing what is going on in the intellectual centers, a 
doctrine that the new learning of to-day, the science 
that carries the standard for the nineteenth century, 
is exclusively physical science. The ‘‘humanities,” 
they think, are still what they were a hundred years 
ago. They think of the group of sciences that deal 
with man as arational being as still consisting of 
such studies as metaphysics, theology, orthodox 
political economy; and do not seem to know that 
these dry bones are now walking around with pre- 


cisely the same modern blood that flows in the veins 
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of the group of sciences that treat of matter, and of 
man only so far as he consists of undoubted matter. 

To one who has once dipped fingers, be it never so 
lightly, into the great currents of historical and socio- 
logical research that go flowing nowadays around the 
globe, all this seems an amazing ignorance. Just as 
chemistry, geology, or botany lead up to biology as 
their highest result, and owe their deepest interest in 
the minds of all but specialists to that very fact, so 
the group of human sciences, history, philosophy, 
literature, economics (the distinctions are rough, we 
grant, for they are all really history, past or contem- 

rary), lead up to sociology, and owe their deepest 
significance to that fact. And just as the unlearned 
are made most quickly to feel the hand of science 
in the making of their own lives, and to respect it 
accordingly, by being shown the result of mathemat- 
ics, mechanics, astronomy, meteorology, in engines, 
improved routes for vessels, and storm-signals, or of 
biology in Pasteur’s and Tyndall's discoveries about 
infection, so they can best appreciate the results of 
the historic sciences when they come to the point 
that is technically called dynamic sociology, and lay 
in actual reforming hand on the abuses of society 
ind politics, 

Now the activity that is in this year of grace 1883 
pervading this group of historic sciences, the thor- 
that 
we followed, the strong breeze of ‘* nineteenth-cen- 


oughly modern and common-sense methods 
tury spirit” that fills their sails, and keeps them well 
on in the van of progress (progress even in the 
narrow sense often fastened on the word, of change, 
independence of the old, and the like) —these are most 
evident, to him who even in a far-off and unlearned 
way keeps an eye 


the young student who puts himself in the way 


on their course. They seize on 
their influence, and sweep him along into their 
irrent with a more joyous and vigorous enthusiasm 
We do not speak 
of the places in which these subjects are taught and 
tudied 


than any other class of subjects. 


as botany and mathematics are apt to be 
in the same places—in an unscientific, rote-learned 
way: we speak of the places where they are taught 
nd studied accordingly to the best and most fertile 
method; and we suspect a careful census would 
prove these places to be as many as those in which 
the physical sciences come up to the same standard ; 
ind that their radiation of really valuable influence 
is as great, their working army as numerous, though 
they do not seem to attract camp-followers so much. 

Now he who knows something of the present pro- 
gressive spirit and fruitful development of the histor- 
ical sciences knows also that nothing has done more 
© place history in its present position than the re- 
cent development of comparative philology — that 
language-study is the very tap-root through which 
omes the main current of nutriment of this vigor- 


ously growing and fruitful plant. It is almost hard 


© tell which is historian and which is philologist 
now, and it is fair to say that no one is very much of 
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a historian in the modern spirit who is not a philolo- 
gist, nor very much of a philologist who is not a his- 
torian. We call E. A. Freeman a historian—but 
how much of Mr. Freeman would be lett if the 
philology were taken out? Prof. Cook of our own 
University is technically a philologist, because a man 
must be technically something; yet the chief credit 
that attached to his name before he came here was, 
we understand, inconnection with institutional history. 
Prof. Max Miiller is technically a philologist; and his 
philology has been the direct cause, both to himself 
and others, of enormous contributions to the compar- 
ative history of religion, law, government—and in 
fact, well nigh all civilization. If any one doubts the 
practical value ofall this, let him consider whether, 
in the interests of character and morality, the very gen- 
eral craving among the intelligent but not scholarly 
classes for some new light, and that cast from outside 
sources, on theology, had better be satisfied by the 
smattering of crude fact and falsehood that the sensa- 
tional pulpit stands ready to supply, or by the sound 
facts of the religious history of mankind which will— 
like all sound facts—undermine the taste for the sen- 
sational. 

It will probably be readily granted that this vital 
history of to-day, in one or all of its forms, is an 
Our 
own observation inclines us to go farther, and say 
that there is, on the whole, no path into history and 
sound historic methods so accessible, practical, and 
satisfactory as the philological. And for philology, 
there practically is no foundation except Latin and 
Greek This is a 
thesis that needs no proof to one who has studied 
even the elements of the two languages intelligently 
and by the methods of comparative philology, and 
that is incapable of proof to one who has not. The 
reason that they constitute the basis of all language 
study is in the nature of the languages, the particular 


indispensable element in a liberal education. 


and Greek rather than Latin. 


stage of development at, which they were crystal- 
lized into literature. To the trained philologist, 
their value is not pre-eminently great —in fact, they 
are comparatively squeezed lemons to him; but to 
the young student there is no substitute for them. 

As to whether the classics are actually taught in 
schools and colleges according to the vital compara- 
tive method, we can only say that the text-books of 
Latin and Greek now foremost in the field are thor- 
oughly in its spirit, that we have seen, even on this 
far Pacific and a fair 
amount of it, and that the centers of education are 
turning out yearly men competent to impart it. As 
a further indication that the spirit of scientific 
language study is supplanting that of barren classi- 


coast, for ten years past, 


cism in our colleges, imparting a new strength to the 
position of Latin and Greek, we note the movement 
toward Anglo-Saxon in our colleges, pointing to its 
ultimate status as a regular part of the classical cur- 
riculum. It will, however, legitimately stand third 
in time there, not because it is less worthy, but be- 
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cause it can be to best advantage studied third. 
This will perhaps seem fallacious to one who enter- 
tains the hasty impression that, while Latin helps you 
to learn French, because most French words are de- 
rived from Latin, Greek cannot possibly help you to 
learn German, because there are few words in com- 
mon. The student, however, knows that the thing 
which makes the acquisition of new languages easy 
is not any array of half-helping, half-misleading hints 
as to vocabulary, but a sound comprehension, pre- 
viously built into his intellectual structure, of the 
‘*general hang ” of language and its methods, 


A SMALL point of international discussion, namely, 
the right of England to charge us with the double 
given name as an Americanism, has already been to 
a great extent settled by the triumphant citing on the 
part of patriotic Americans of ‘‘those well-known 
Americans,” Thomas Babington Macaulay, Henry 
Kirke White, William Ewart Gladstone, William 
Makepeace Thackeray, or of ‘‘the distinguished 
Britons,” Abraham Lincoln, Bayard Taylor, Horace 
Greeley, Edwin Booth. Though it may be easy to 
prove that America bestows the double name far 
more freely than England, she can at least protect 
the custom from the charge of being an Americanism 
by an amply substantiable ¢ guogue. But we have 
been accustomed to bow with entire submission to 
strictures on the American middle initial, feeling that 
we cannot allege any ‘‘Thomas B. Macaulay” or 
‘William E, against our ‘‘John G, 
Whittier” and ‘James A. Gartield.”” Mr. James, 
Jt. has done his worst by the friendless initial; the 
journalism of the West has accepted it as purely 


Gladstone ” 


American and a good butt for purely American 
humor, and accordingly the burlesque novelette of 
Western journalism is now depending largely for 
humorous point upon calling the lover ‘‘ Alonzo J. 
‘Henry S. Wilton” 
** Father, I will not 


Smith” or at impassioned 


points. Such a sentence as, 
conceal it longer: it is my love for Alonzo J. Smith 
that is killing me,” is considered a full demonstration 
of the unfitness of the middle initial for romantic or 
poetic purposes; while its peculiar fitness for business 
purposes is everywhere implied—the very sound of 
Peter A. Miller conveying an impression of com- 
mercial importance. This unfitness for romance and 
fitness for business in the middle initial is probably 
the point that has reconcile America to settling down 
under imputation of an Americanism without a sign of 
her usual eager search through Chaucer and Donne 
and parish registers to prove that it is really an old and 
authenticated Anglicism. And as to England her- 
self, she has received the knowledge of this curious 
custom of the barbarous people with much amuse- 
ment, and adopted it in a class of novels as the very 
latest and best means of writing ‘* This is an Amer- 
ican” across the brow of a transatlantic character, 

It is therefore with much surprise that we read 


the signatures to a testimonial presented to United 


[Sept. 
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States Minister Adams, upon his: departure from 
London in 1868. There are seventy-two signatures 
to this document; of these, twenty-two are either 
titles or firm names, and throw no light on the num- 
ber of initials possessed by the signer. Of the re- 
maining fifty, twenty signatures consist of one given 
name and surname, to which may be added that of 
Disraeli, who signed his last name alone, like a title. 
The other twenty-nine signatures we will give in two 
divisions: 
I. 

Thomas Milner Gibson. 

A. H. Layard. 

C. B. Adderley. 

John Abel Smith. 

H. E. Rawlinson. 

E. P. Bouverie. 

Sir S. E. Colebrook. 

H. A. Bruce. 

James K. Shuttleworth. 


II. 


C. E. Trevelyan. 
C. P. Fortescue. 
W. E. Gladstone. 
A. C. London, 
H. H. Milman. 
W. E. Forster. 
R. W. Crawford. 
J. J. Morgan. 


William J. Alexander 
George J. Goschen. 


Arthur P. Stanley. 
James W. Colville. 

G. Shaw Lefevre. 

M. E. Grant Duff. 
Stafford H. Northcote. 
Francis H. Goldsmid. 


Spencer H. Walpole. 
Rod. I. Murchison. 
J. Wilson Patten. 
Thomas N. Hunt. 


Not only, then, do twenty-nine out of fifty Brit- 
ons, distinguished in church and state and letters and 
finance, sign three names apiece, but twelve of these 
use either the middle initial, or—in three cases—the 
first initial with full middle name. In the face of 
** Arthur P. Stanley” and ‘Stafford H. Northcote,” 
the future status of this last and least-questioned of 
Americanisms seems doubtful. 


Tue National Civil Service Reform League have 
sent out a circular, in which they urge as the next 
step of reform the repeal of the law of 1820, by 
which many of the higher offices in the civil service 
The 


Pendleton bill met the abuses of the spoils system 


are limited to a maximum tenure of four years. 


with regard to the lower branches of the service, but 
left all the higher offices untouched by reform, except 
as they are indirectly affected by the restrictions on 
appointment to the lowest grades. To the reformer, 
or to any one who is In sympathy with reform, the mere 
statement of the question at issue is sufficient to win 
hearty assent to the proposition, and sympathy with 
the effort for the repeal of the law; the arguments 
that are urged are in the main the same by which the 
first step was gained. The point is made with some 
insistance that the repeal of the law would be no ex- 
periment, but a return to the custom of the early re- 
public; and the quotation of the opinions of Webster, 
Benton, Clay, Calhoun, etc., has much weight. 
That of Jefferson, on this very law, we quote as the 


best summary of the whole: ‘* It saps the constitu- 
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tional and salutary functions of the President, and 
introduces a principle of intrigue and corruption 
which will soon leaven the mass, not only of Sena- 
tors, but of citizens. It is more baneful than the at- 
tempt which failed at the beginning of the govern- 
ment, to make all officers irrem:ovable but with the 
consent of the Senate. This places every four years 
all appointments under their power, and obliges them 
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to act on every one nomination. It will keep in 
constant excitement all the hungry cormorants for 
office; render them, as well as those in place, 
sycophants to their Senators; engage them in eternal 
intrigue to put out one and put in another, in cabals 
to swap work; and make of them what all executive 
directories become, mere sinks of corruption and 
faction.” 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Studies in Literature. 


THE third issue of the Putnam’s ‘* Topics of the 
Time “s series is Studies in Literature.) This series is 
practically a monthly eclectic magazine, of which 
each issue is devoted to one special line of articles. 
It is a novel and a good idea, for it enables the read- 
er to select among reprinted English essays more ac- 
cording to his preference; and on the whole a higher 
grade of essays are sifted out for this more perma- 
nent form than for the magazines; on the other hand, 
there are not so many in each number, and they are 
The present number has a specially 
It is perhaps a drawback 


not so recent. 
good selection of essays. 
that four of the six are from the Nineteenth Century 
and the Contemporary Keview, whose pirated issues 
in this country make it probable that these essays 
have been read before by many. The Blackwood 
paper on American literature in England is the first 
of the six, and, by virtue of its bearing on a current 
controversy, the most interesting. It is in the main 
a temperate, gentlemanly, and reasonable article; 
but it bears some droll testimony to the very thing it 
is denying—that is, that English readers are not ina 
position to understand the New England school of 
literature, It takes ground that American literature 
is still provincial, and that when Americans exalt 
various names of whom England has never heard, it 
is not the English under-rating but American over- 
rating that is at fault. When the critic supports this 
position by quoting Mr. Lowell’s early eulogy of N. 
P. Willis, it certainly looks strong; but is promptly 
weakened when he goes on to illustrate further the 
superiority of English standard of judgment as fol- 
lows: ** Nor can we help asking . . . . whether if 
Mr. Longfellow had not been an American any man 
in his (literary) senses would have considered him 
worthy of Westminster Abbey? He is a very charm- 
ing and fluent writer, his verses run smoothly and 
catch the ear, his subjects are unexceptionable, and 
he has a little characteristic melody of his own which 


gives a gentle pleasure. But nobody surely would 


1 Topics of the Time. Edited by Titus Munson 
Coan Vol. I. No. 3. Studies in Literature. New 
York: G, P. Putnam's Sons 
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rank Evangeline or Hiawatha among the great poems 
of the world.” 

Had not this Blackwood essay been so generally 
commented on at the time of its first appearance, we 
could dwell at some length upon several misappre- 
hensions of the critic; but we will only call attention 
to the truth of his general proposition that in all 
great literature the humanity is larger than the pro- 
vincialism, and intelligible to all whose opinion is 
worth havirg. American critics have never claimed 
that Howells is great in this highest sense of the 
word; they only claim for him the discovery of a 
new handling of fiction so modern, so true, and so 
charming as to be in itself a sort of greatness; in 
other words, he is great in the more superficial ele- 
ments of novel-writing, and admirable, but just 
short of great, in the deeper qualities. But the asser- 
tion that we have wo literature in which the human 
rises the provincial simply discredits the 
writer: we have a good deal of poetry, and a little 
fiction, notably Hawthorne's, not to speak of any 
other sort of literature. One thing always confuses 
the English second-rate critic in this question of pro- 
vinciality: he cannot feel that the political issues 
touched in the Biglow Papers are no more provincial 
than those touched in Gulliver’s Travels, and objects 
that the wit of the paper is obscured by the necessity 
of studying up petty details of American history. 
We Americans expect to study up English history 
that is quite as petty as either the Mexican War or the 
Secession, in order to understand English literature. 

The second essay is on a ‘‘new reading” of Ham- 
let, by Franklin Leifchild, and is from the Contem- 
porary Review. Overlooking the slight tinge of the 
fanciful that seems to haunt essays about Hamlet, the 
position taken is to our mind, in its general outline, 
the only sound one: that the keystone of the drama 
is not the father’s murder and the duty of vengeance, 
but the mother’s fall, and Hamlet’s consequent loss 
of faith in humanity and life; and that the numerous 
inconsistencies are explained by the rather incongru- 
ous grafting of this psychologic drama on the materi- 
alistic frame-work of the stage-play. Nothing could 
more plainly exhibit this incéngruity than the instance 


above 
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here quoted of the soliloquy following after the inter- 
view with the ghost: ‘*The undiscovered country 
from whose bourne no traveler returns”—and this in 
the face of an incident that contradicts half the burden 
of the soliloquy. The next essay, ‘*‘ The Humorous 
in Literature,” is rambling nonsense, not worth print- 


“*The Bol- 


landists” is a very interesting account of the little 


ing the first time, still less the second. 


known and less appreciated work of the Jesuit so- 
ciety founded by Bolland to write a complete cyclo- 
pedia of the ‘‘Lives of the Saints.” This remark- 
able work, begun in 1629, has continued with only 
one break to the present time, and bids fair to go on 
a generation or two more. One cannot lay down 
this paper (by the Rev. George T. Stokes, in the 
Contemporary Keview) without a warm admiration 
for the character and work of the society, especially 
Matthew Arnold’s essay, ‘‘ Isaiah 
of Jerusalem,” already much read and quoted on this 


of its founders. 


side the sea, is simply a plea to the revisers to pre- 
serve the beauty of the old translation of Isaiah, even 
at the sacrifice of verbal exactness, because literary 
beauty is an invaluable religious force in the sacred 
books of a people. <A pleasant article by Thomas 
Wright, ‘‘The Journeyman Engineer,” discusses in 
an optimistic way the readers of the ‘* penny novel 
serials * (which appear to be much the sort of litera- 
ture that the 
Grange); these readers, he says, are of the ‘‘gen- 


Pomona used to read in Rudder 


teel” class—young ladies in the millinery business, 
and so on; and they will read the next grade higher 
of fiction by preference whenever they can get it for 


a penny. 


Renan’s Recollections.! 
He is 
author 


ERNEST RENAN 
known chiefly to American 


is sixty years of age. 
the 
of a Life of Jesus, which was published in 1863, 


readers as 


which in five years ran through five editions, and 
was translated into most of the continental 
languages. He 


following the guidance of his early introduction to 
b bed 4 


which 
was intended for the church, and 


the Oriental tongues, he became a student and master 
of the Semitic languages, and to-day probably has 
no living superior in that department of learning. 
He was by nature religious, and by training scholarly. 
He first accepted the teachings of authority, but the 
questions that arise in every mind prone to philos- 
and complete 


ophy, and speculation, acquisition, 


kept him in the paths of investigation, until the 
doubts which authority would silence were answered 
for him by solutions that brought him to grounds of 


his 


He has in all reverence and honesty passed over the 


belief different from teachers and his church. 


whole gamut of Christian religious thought, from the 

permanent and rigid dogmas of Roman Catholicism 

to a complete and unqualified disavowal of belief in 

Hlections of my Youtl By Ernest Renan 

by C. B. Pitman. New York: G. P. Put 
For sale by A. I Bancroft & Co. 
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what is known and accepted as Christianity in its 
most liberal expression. These recollections of his 
youth are not a narrative of the events of his early 
life, such as make up the substance of most biograph- 
ical writings. ‘*The recollections of my childhood,” 
he says, ‘do not pretend to form a complete and 
continuous narrative. They are merely the images 
which arose before me, and the reflections which 
suggested themselves to me while I was calling up a 
past fifty years old, written down in the order in 
which they came. . . The form of the present 
work seemed to me a convenient one for expressing 
certain shades of thought which my previous writings 
did not convey. I had no desire to furnish informa- 
tion about myself for the future use of those who 
might wish to write essays or articles about me.” 
With such prefatory warning, and with the further 
expression that ‘‘the one object in life is the devel- 
opment of the mind, and the first condition for the 
development of the mind is that it should have lib- 
erty, he gives hints of the progressive development 
of his own religious opinions, as he passed from one 
His teachers 
are placed before you as they were intellectually and 


place of study to another in his youth. 


religiously, and his own struggles and doubts as they 
arose and conquered him, until, in the honesty of 
his being, he broke the promise of early intent and 
gave up the life of the priesthood, for which he had 
made all the primary preparation. As he writes of 
his youth, the conclusions of his maturity often 
come uppermost, and interpolate themselves between 
the stages of his earlier development, and at inter- 
vals we meet his best conclusions concerning the 


Whether 
Kenan agrees with the reader a little or differs from 


truths of religion, philosophy, and life. 


him a great deal, one must reflect that he is reading 
the work of one who is most deeply learned in all 
the beginning and maturity of Christian learning. 
If he cannot solve the reason of the differences be- 
tween himselfand the author, the author, at any rate, 
does not come within the range of his pity or his 
criticism, by reason of lack of learning upon this sub- 
ject, to which he has given most of the thinking of 
his life. He is one of the most elegant writers 
of his time, and in this work the grace and sim- 
plicity of his style will allure many readers who 
might be repelled from another who reached conclu- 
sions so wide apart from most modern religicws 
thought. His morality is on a plane above our crit- 
icism. His conclusions may be a bewilderment to 
the church in which he was fostered, but the im- 
maculateness of his life and the purity of his pur- 
poses are evidenced throughout this last work of his 
and in every expression of his pen. He is grateful 
to the priests who taught him for the rigid morality 
of his life, but he does not concede to ev ery one the 
right to doubt what have been accepted as great re- 
ligious truths. ‘* There are, in reality,” he writes, 
**but few people who have a right not to believe in 


Christianity. If the great mass of people only knew 
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hoy, strong is the net woven by the theologians, how 
difficult it is to break the threads of it, how much 
erudition has been spent upon it, and what a power 
of criticism is required to unravel it all. .... I 
have noticed that some men of talent, who have set 
themselves too late in life the task, have been taken 
in the toils and have not been able to extricate 
themselves.” On a level with this thought we may 
add, that this book is not for all readers; that there 
are but few people who have their own opinions so 
far within their control that they can afford to follow 
this author into what may be toils from which they 
For the 


average reader does not have that foundation and 


may not be able to extricate themselves. 


reason for his final religious conclusions that Renan 
is able to give: ‘‘I cannot honestly say, moreover, 
that my faith in Christianity was in reality diminished; 
my faith has been destroyed by historical criticism, 
not by scholasticism, nor by philosophy.” 


Life on the Mississippi.! 

Ii is, on the whole, a pleasure rather than other- 
wise to find that Mark Twain’s latest book, while 
unquestionably an entertaining one, is not distinctly 
humorous. There is a limit to the desirability of re- 
peating the sort of humor that has put this delightful 
writer into the position of representative American 
humorist. the 
saying goes; and it is particularly true of humor. 


‘‘Never try to repeat a success,” 


We doubt if there is a humorist on record who has 
been as nearly inexhaustible as Mark Twain; never- 
must be realized that the ‘‘ Innocents 
**Roughing It” have been written, 
Mark Twain has lived 
to find himself in something the position celebrated 


theless, it 
Abroad” and 
and cannot be written again. 
by Tennyson in ‘*The Flower.” So enormous a 
crop of imitators has grown up, so thoroughly have 
they permeated, saturated the press, especially the 
Western press, in all degrees of cleverness and of 
stupidity, that the dona fide article can never be 
fully the same thing again to us. We are, therefore, 
very willing to find in the present book more of auto- 
biographic value than of deliberate humor. 

The autobiography is mixed with nonsense, with 
whimsical sells, with various adornment; but any 
intelligent reader can discriminate enough among 
these to get a very fair idea of the environment that 
produced (supplemented by the mines of Oregon and 
California) a larger portion of typical ‘* American 
humor” in one man than has been incarnated in any 
other three. While for the most part semi-serious or 
even quite serious, the book is sprinkled through with 
very characteristic bits of broad farce and absurdity: 
the story of the ‘* ha’nted bar'l,” for instance; the 
elaborate and somewhat ghastly fiction of the errand 
at Hannibal, solemnly inserted among veracious in- 
cidents; the refuge for imbeciles at St Louis; and 
a number of briefer anecdotes and remarks. The 


By Mark Twain. Illus- 
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1 Life on the Mississippi. 
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greater part of the volume narrates the incidents of a 
trip made last year by the author over his old region, 
down the Mississippi to New Orleans, and up it 
again to St. Paul, reviving old recollections, meet- 
ing old acquaintances, and noting the changes in the 
country. With so much enthusiasm and spirit is his 
earlier life there described in the first chapters, that 
the reader enters to a great extent into the author’s 
feeling for the river and the pilot’s life, and feels much 
sympathy with his desire to revisit the old scenes, 
much interest in knowing what became of Horace 
Bixby and George Ealer and the rest. There is un- 
questionably padding in the book; the idea of the 
publishers seems to have been that if five hundred 
pages from Mark Twain were good, six hundred 
were better; and in so assuming, they certainly hada 
public to count upon who will consider every page 
extra so much clear gain. The critical, however, 
would prefer to have Life on the Mississippi with 
the padding out, to the exclusion of some well-worn 
facts, some dull itinerary details, and some strained 
jests that seem to have been forced in among better 
ones to make the number up to what the public will 
naturally expect from Mark Twain. If anything 
entitles Twain to the gratitude of his country more 
than does the delightful drollery he has contributed 
to it, it is the success with which he has sustained 
the difficult positjon of humorist-laureate for so 
many years. When considers what human 
nature is, it is marvelous that he has not dropped 
long ago into flat caficature of himself, into a copi- 
ous flow of strained jokes; the temperance, taste, 
and critical judgment-he has in the main shown in 
this matter constitute in themselves a high literary 
quality, and are probably the very thing that saved 
him from the swift deterioration and disappearance 
that has befallen one after another all his imitators. 
The desertion of newspaper work for magazine and 
book work has been a great element in this perma- 
nency of his qualities. Nevertheless, it will occasion- 
ally happen that he writes a sentence that would 
evidently never have been written but for the sense 
upon him of a reputation for jokes to be sustained. 


one 


Briefer Notice. 

THREE books? of European travel fall to our 
notice, which are marked examples of three totally 
different moods in which book-making Americans 
look at things abroad. Mr. Ruggles is the severely 
practical man; he always has his measuring-tape in 
his hand, and always gives the cost of what he talks 
about, be it the king’s palace or a mug of beer. He 
writes in the style with which we have become dis- 
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mally familiar in the letters of the special corres- 
pondent to the ‘‘enterprising” newspaper, a style 
marred by attempts at the sensational and the occa- 
sional mistaking of vulgarity for wit. And yet it is 
a book that one reads to the end, though with a little 
self-contempt for doing it, and it gives a fair picture, 
doubtless, of the outside view of the German 
people, of whose inner life Mr. Ruggles has neither 
the ability nor the hardihood to write. Pyrenees to 
Pillars of Hercules is a good name for Mr, Day’s book 
on Spain, He begins at one end of the country and 
goes through it in a methodical sort of way, writing 
as if his book were to be used as a text-book to be 
There- 
fore his statements are put in the simple declarative, 
with a solid basis of fact and a bristling array of figures, 
gained confessedly from the guide-book. There is 
nothing sympathetic or powerful about the book, and 
the reader is forced to admit that the humility of Mr. 
Day’s preface is justified by the pages that follow. 
Mr. Jarves is neither the rampant Philistine nor the 
plodding disciple of Murray, and he has given us a book 


committed to memory by unwilling children, 


that contains many charming pictures of odd corners of 
Italy, and notes of some value of many of its art treas- 
ures. He gives his readers the credit of knowing 
something to start with, and thus does not make the 
mistake of informing us that we probably are igno- 
rant that Siuttgart is the capital of Wurtemberg, as 
Mr. Ruggles does, nor does he, with Mr. Day, refer 
us to the map of Europe, that we may discover that 
Spain is a peninsula. Indeed, he sometimes assumes 
a knowledge of art matters that leaves the general 
reader much in the dark, however it may flatter his 
vanity. The pictures of peasant life are the most 
enjoyable part of the book, although the chapters on 
manners in Europe and America are, in general, 
just and valuable. ——The Kolfe series of editions of 
Shakspere’s works comes to an end with the publica- 
tion of two volumes, the Venus and Adonis, Lucrece, 
and Other Poems, and the Sonnets.2 Like 

1 Shakespeare's Venus and Adonis, Lucrece, and Other 
Edited by William J. Rolfe. New York: 
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1883. 


the last 


Poems. 
Harper & Brothers. 

2 Shakespeare's Sonnets. Edited by William J. Rolfe. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1&3. 
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of the dramas issued, these are unexpurgated, @ince 
they are unsuitable for schools and reading-clubs, 
The ‘‘Other Poems,” which he considers undoubt- 
edly Shaksperian, are the ‘* Lover’s Complaint,” 
** Passionate Pilgrim,” and the less frequently ad- 
mitted ‘‘ Phoenix and Turtle.” From ‘*’The Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim” sonnets 
manded to the notes as unquestionably the work 
of others than Shakspere, while much doubt is 
cast on others that are nevertheless left in the text. 
The volume of sonnets contains much discussion of 
the question of their meaning, the outcome of which 
is that investigation fails to supply any more proba- 
ble solution than the obvious one suggested by the 


six songs and are re- 


sonnets themselves; Mr. Rolfe sets them down as un- 
doubtedly genuine autobiography, not dramatic fancy, 
His collation of all the evidence and speculation on 
this point makes its meagerness apparent enough, 
——tThe material for the biographical sketches con- 
tained in 7ieelve Americans,® we are told, ‘* was in 
every case obtained during long and frequent person- 
al interviews” with the subjects. The character of 
the sketches may easily be inferred from this. The 
‘*Twelve” are Horatio Seymour, ‘‘ The Farmer- 
Statesman”; Charles Francis Adams, ‘‘ A Descend- 
ant of Presidents”; Peter Cooper, ‘‘ The People’s 
Friend”; Hannibal Hamlin “He the 
State”; John Gilbert, ‘‘ For Fifty Years an Actor”; 
Robert C. Schenck —‘‘ The Recollections of a Vet- 
eran”; Frederick Douglass—*‘ Through Slavery to 
Fame”; William Allen, ‘‘ An Old-Time Democrat ”’; 
Allen G. “*The Senator from Ohio” 
Joseph Jefferson—‘*tA Lifetime on the Stage 
Elihu B. Washburne, ‘‘The Watch-dog of the 
Treasury”; Alexander H. Stephens, ‘‘ A Man of 
the South.”——The fourth issue of the excellent 
‘**Theatre Contemporain ” pamphlet series is again a 
comedy, Le Gentilhomme Pauvre,* by Dumanoir and 
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Rus in Urbe. 

THE city sensations of a countryman are nothing 
new, except to the countryman himself. Luckily, 4e 
never loses the delights of novelty when he exchanges 
his rose walks and cabbage beds for the noisome 
odors and rapid excitement of his metropolis. Let 
it be understood that the city toiler who plays at 


country life for the summer is an impostor. He does 


not belong to the truly rural at all. He knows as 
little of its hardships as he does of its joys. He isa 
nondescript, a sort of social circus-rider trying to 
bestride two horses at once. 

The real article lives out all the seasons in an at- 
mosphere of produce. He watches the sunset flame, 
the whirling autumn leaves, the ‘mackerel sky,” 
the sharp green blades peeping through the mold, 
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with a knowing eye. The touch of the wind on his 
cheek, the cry of the wild geese overhead, are to him 
messages as direct as any telephonic communication. 
His ambitions rarely run ahead of his successes. It 
is not for us to say whether the sluggishness in his 
blood depends upon his traditional diet of hot bread, 
pork, and pie, or is due to the soothing influence of 
anyhow, ‘‘the country is 
But half a dozen times in 
It is always an 


nature pure and simple 
good enough” for him. 

the year he is called to the city. 
-a pebble thrown into the still pool of his exist- 
ence. He has the bearing of a voyager. He is in- 
trusted with many commissions which are equal 
sources of annoyance and satisfaction. When he 
leaves home, he believes in himself implicity, he has 
a complacent content in his appearance, his judg- 
ment, his surroundings, which every mile of his 


event 


journey diminishes by a shade, until, as he enters 
the smoky suburbs of the town, his own little world, 
which seemed all the world an hour or two before, 
shrinks into nothingness. As he steps out of the 
train into the busy, eager human tide, and is borne 
along with it, a faint unacknowledged sense of isola- 
tion comes to him. Even his best suit loses its sig- 
nificance, and its defects loom up by comparison with 
the dapperness of the citizen, till Rusticus grows 
awkward and ill at ease. He would fain take time 
to consider, but is soon made to feel that nobody 
can wait for that sort of thing, save some suave 
Israelites, who entreat and persuade as if time was 
not. 

Rusticus loses his spectacles often while inspecting 
unfamiliar goods, and takes out his memoranda to 
consult at every corner, touching his breast pocket 
to make certain that his funds are safe. Though he 
is not a total stranger and can follow the streets 
pretty well, he walks grievous distances to reach 
places only a few blocks apart, and is constantly ad- 
jured to get out of the way by car-bells and hack- 
men. 
everything he was told zof to buy—things for which 
he has no need; and his pocketful of hard coin 
melts away as though the city were the furnace of 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. Rusticus grows 
more weary with this unaccustomed toil than he 
would with a day’s plowing. He takes lunch ata 
cheap restaurant, strives to put on the air of an ha- 

itué, fails signally, and worst of all, knows that h 
fails. He waits until everybody else is served, and 
eats mysterious compounds cheerfully and without 
complaint. Thrice happy is he if he meet a country 
neighbor ; a familiar face in the throng is as wel- 
come as a guide-post to a belated traveler. 

Perhaps Rusticus stays overnight; he goes to dine 
with some urban friend; but the hospitality lacks 
savor and the house is cold. After he gets away 
from his entertainment—-awkwardly enough—he feels 
it his duty to go to the theater, which to the average 
countryman represents pleasure in its most exalted 


form. If he is the single-minded man I have in my 


He is deluded by shop-keepers into buying. 


Outcroppings. 


mind’s eye, the play bores him; for say what you 
will, theatricals, like oysters, are an acquired taste. 
But Rusticus tries to think he is enjoying himself 
mightily, and stores up as much of the plot as he 
can to unfold to the home circle. He waits con- 
scientiously till the curtain falls, and then goes away 
to his inside room at the hotel, where he sleeps the 
sleep of the just, in spite of the hard mattresses and 
sleazy blankets. He wakes with a start at dawn, 
from force of habit, remembering the ‘‘chores ” to 
be done, and only recovers his own indentity among 
the unfamiliar surroundings after a painful struggle. 
He begins to wish his business accomplished. Nos- 
talgia seizes him. He thinks of his yesterday’s pur- 
chases with misgivings; he looks at his depleted 
purse with a sense of defeat; and then wonders 
mechanically, as he goes out into the smudgy morn- 
ing, whether John will forget to have the roan horse 
shod. He is too early for breakfast, for business, 
for anything but the contemplation of hucksters and 
milk carts, or laborers and mechanics, hurrying over 
the slippery pavements to their routine. The first 
street-cars down town find him waiting irresolutely 
at street-corners, waiting for the city to wake up; 
and long before the slim-legged broker’s clerks and 
rotund merchants have found their way to their re- 
spective offices, Rusticus is worn out with doing 
Thereafter he is in as great hurry as the 
busiest of them all. He chafes at delays. He is at 
the depot an hour too soon. He feels as though he 
had been a looker-on, not ‘‘at Vienna,” but at the 
building of Babel. His homely pride in his crops and 
his local influence (he has just been elected school 
director), his honorable self-esteem, is shriveled up to 
a very small interrogation point. There is a be- 
wildered ‘* why ?” surging around in his brain, which 
only can be answered in sylvan silence. He is as 
well educated as nine-tenths of the men he meets, 
he is dressed well enough, he is counted shrewd 
enough in a trade at home ; but in this new atmos- 
phere he is helpless, mesmerized by the tremendous 
But he can’t help asking, 


nothing. 


vitality of the crowd. 
*“*Why?” 

The overdressed wife and daughters of his host, 
with their gay, slashed jackets and cotton-velvet 
gowns, with their false bangs and their suspiciously 
pink cheeks, seem tremendously fine to his dazzled 
eyes. <A gulf lies between them and his good Pris- 
cilla, who, at the moment he is drawing comparisons, 
is salting the butter she has just churned, or, maybe, 
putting a patch on little Tom’s knees. Priscilla is a 
gentlewoman—he glories in her mental superiority, 
in her physical helpfulness; yet he almost shivers to 
think of her in her cheap black alpaca and her old- 
fashioned bonnet, side by side with these brilliant 
butterflies of fashion. Their airy fersifage, their 
ironic comments on celebrated people, overwhelm 
Rusticus with something of the same admiration 
which the Vicar of Waketield’s family felt for ‘* Lady 
Blarney” and ‘‘ Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia 
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Skeggs.” He cannot reassure himself by going down 
the list of Priscilla’s virtues; he only asks dumbly, 
“Why?” 

On his journey home he picks up his broken 
threads of self-satisfaction one by one, and by the 
time he arrives has recovered his moral tone. Fora 
few days he comports himself with added dignity, 
and criticises with some sharpness the household at 
large, the children’s deportment, Priscilla’s lack of 
style, her neglect of éertain home comforts; but the 
relation of his adventures and the consciousness of 
his vast worldly experience tempers his discontent 
The 
vexed questions which troubled his mind lose their 
in the fresh, crisp 


and finally restores his bucolic equanimity. 


importance under the sunny sky 
air. We who are wiser than Rusticus know without 
asking or answering why there is a line between him 
and Urban, how far it reaches, and what an impas- 
sable barrier it is; but our prejudices will not let us 
decide honestly whether the town or country mouse 
has the best of it in the bewitching game called 


** Life.” A. MB, 


How Jennett saw the Comet. 

IN yielding to the demands of society with regard 
to the comet, I had come to grief. For a week I 
remained in my bed, faithfully attended by the cause 
of my woe. For a time I thought that Jennett’s 
devotion to me was penitential, and that the three 
lumps of sugar she persistently dropped into my tea, 
although I never wish but one, were by way of 
atonement; but she was apparently so oblivious of 
her connection with my abject condition that I 
became doubtful of her responsibility myself, and 
was inclined to throw the blame on Mrs. Grundy 
or the comet. One must blame somebody or 
something. At the end of a week the cold I had 
caught yielded to the persuasive influences of hot and 
cold, wet and dry, sweet and sour, etc., after the 
usual manner of colds, and left me; but also left a 
haunting sense of duty unfulfilled: I had not seen 
the comet. I could not take up a newspaper with- 
out being reminded of my duty, and not a friend 
called that did not reproach me for my neglect. 

Finally I awoke one morning, and from my bed 
caught a glimpse of a star that was peeping through 
the blinds and promising a clear sky. I called Jen- 
nett, and throwing on a wrap, stepped out upon 
the balcony. Be- 
fore me lay the city, indistinct and shadowy; beyond 
it the waters of the bay and the mountains of Contra 
Costa, faintly defined against the sky, which was 


I shall never forget that scene. 


already beginning to flush with the approach of the 


coming day. Above were the stars, the perfect 


Outeroppings. 


_below—awakening to gaze upon its beauty. 


[Sept. 


crescent of the waning moon, and the beautiful 
comet. The air was soft and full of perfume from 
the flowers that were just awakening in the garden 
Pres- 
ently in a tree close by a little bird awoke and gave 
one sweet sleepy call to its mate, and was as softly 
answered; then all was silent. 

Jennett stood beside me, and seemed lost in ad- 
miration of the weird beauty of the scene. What 
solemn thoughts gave her that air of rapt meditation ? 
Suddenly she asked: 

**Ts that the comet’s tail, ma’m?” 

“Ves,” I answered quickly. Surely it was time 
to go in. 

Jennett followed, and 
her chin, continued: 

‘**1T was thinking—cows are strange—so different 
There is their hoofs and horns—and they 

and then the milk they 
There was Squire Avord. 


contemplatively tapping 


from us. 
eat grass and drink water 
give—cows are strange. 
He got to be governor through being hooked with a 
cow.” Here Jennett faded from the room after her 
usual manner, having launched me without a pilot 
upon an unknown sea of speculation. 

I crept back to my bed and vainly tried to sleep. 
I thought of all the small boys in our schools who 
are being taught to look forward to the presidential 
chair as their natural destination, and with a view 
to the future of my three small nephews, speculated as 
to the breed of the cow, whether Durham or Devon, 
and her method of hooking, that resulted so felici- 
Then the mathematical 
side of the question presented itself. If a cow 
could hook a full-grown man into the gubernatorial 
chair, what might reasonably be hoped from the 


tously for Squire Avord. 


political influence of—say a goat ? 

It was broad daylight before I concluded these were 
things past finding out. Then came Jennett witha 
large silver salver, on which were grouped a cup of 
coffee, a piece of bread, and an egg, all in the center 
of the tray, and looking like three small islands in a 
sea of napkin. Placing these before me, she said 
with a slight accession of animation: 

‘* Why, ma’m, goslin’s is ’most as cheap as eggs.” 

** Well, do you advise me to eat goslings instead of 
eggs, for the sake of economy ?” 

**No, ma’m, I was only thinking.” 

**Yes, Jennett, but how did the cow hook Squire 
Avord into the gubernatorial chair?” 

‘*The which, ma’m ?” 

** How did the cow make Squire Avord governor?” 

** He got hooked with a cow, and it set him agin 
farmin’.” 

And this is how Jennett saw the comet. 





Ez In the October number will be begun a new serial, by an anonymous 


author, a story of San Francisco wealthy soctety, entitled 


“ A SHEPHERD AT COURT.” 





